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PREAMBLE. 

As a mean* of elevating the profession of Teaching, and of promotfot the interests of schools 
n Ohio, we whose names are affixed associate ourselres together under the following 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I. 
This Association shall be called the Ohio State Teachers' Association. 

ARTICLE II. 
The officers of this Association shall be a President, twenty-one Vice Presidents, a Recording 
Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and an Executive Committee, to consist of seren persons. 

ARTICLE III. 
It shall be the doty of the President to preside at all meetings of the Association. In case of 
vacancy, or his absence, it shall be the duty of any one of the Vice Presidents to perform the 
same duty. 

ARTICLE IV. 
It shall be tho duty of the Recording Secretary to perform the usual duties devolving upon 
such officer. 
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It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to correspond with associations of a similar 
character, to correspond with individuals, under the direction of the Executive Committee. lie 
shall further keep a full copy of communications from and to him, in a book provided for that 
purpose ; keep such correspondence on file, and report his correspondence when called upon to 
do so at any regular meeting of the Association. 

ARTICLE VI. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive and keep all funds belonging to the Association, 

and pay out the same only on orders from the Chairman of the Executive Committee. lie shall 

keep a faithful account of all moneys received and expended, in a book to be provided for that 

purpose, and report the condition of the finances when called upon to do so at any rogular meeting. 

ARTICLE VII. 
The Executive Committee shall carry into effect all orders and resolutions of the Association, 
and shall devise and put into operation such other measures, not inconsistent with the object of 
this Association, as it shall deem best It shall fix the time and place for holding all regular 
meetings of the Association, and shall appoint at least an annual meeting each year, secure 
speakers, and arrange business to come before the Association. It shall keep a full record of its 
proceedings, and present an annual report of the same to the Association. 

ARTICLE VIII. 
The Executive Committee shall hold its first meeting as soon after election as practicable. 
Four members of said committee shall constitute a quorum for business, and afterwards may 
meet on Us own adjournment or appointment. 

ARTICLE IX. 
All funds raised for the Association shall be by voluntary contribution, and shall be expended 
under the direction of the Executive Committee, through its Chairman. 

ARTICLE X. 
Any teacher or active friend of education, male or female, may become a member of this Asso- 
ciation, by subscribing to this Constitution, each male member paying the Treasurer the sum of 
one dollar. 

ARTICLE XI. v 

Delegates appointed to attend the meetings of this Association, by County Associations, whoso 
object is in unison with ours, shall be considered as honorary members. 

ARTICLE XII. 
The officers of this Association shall he chosen by ballot at the annual meetings of this Associ- 
ation, and shall hold their offices for one year, or until their s u c ce sso rs are elected. 

ARTICLE XIII. 
This Constitution may be altered or amended by a majority of the members present at any 
regular meeting, where notice of such intended alteration shall have been given at the preceding 
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THE circumstances which have led to the establishment of this 
Journal are sufficiently explained in the proceedings of the late 
Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Teachers' Association. Called into 
existence by the mandate of that body, to meet a long-felt and often- 
expressed want of the Association and of tho friends of the great cause 
in which its members are engaged, it has no apology to present on 
making its appearance. A brief statement of the sphere which it is 
ntended to occupy, and of the objects at which it will aim, is all which 
the occasion demands. 

It is to be a Journal of Education, not a Teachers' paper merely. It 
appears not as the antagonist of any particular class of measures or men : 
it has no warfare to wage against existing institutions, no personal 
grievances to redress, no wrongs to avenge. It is to be devoted to the 
promotion of sound education, in its broadest sense, and by all appro- 
priate means. It will labor to secure an efficient supervision of the 
Common Schools of the State ; it will urge the immediate necessity of 
a thorough revision of the School Laws, and the importance of digesting 
a grand, comprehensive school system, worthy of the age and adequate 
to our wants ; it will advocate tho propriety of re-districting the State 
for school purposes, so that the districts may be of sufficient sue to 
warrant the erection of a good school house and the maintenance of a 
school during the greater part of the year ; it will seek to disseminate 
oorreot information in regard to the construction of school houses, and 
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their appurtenances, and the importance of placing in every district a 
well selected Library ; it will endeavor to show the indispensable ne- 
cessity of a course of special training, or a professional education 
for Teachers ; and will aim to elevate the rank of the Teacher by im- 
proving his qualifications and preparing him to command the respect 
which is due to all who are worthily engaged in so noble a calling; and 
to unite all who are employed in the business of instruction, in such a 
manner that the experience and improvements of each may become the 
property of all. 

It will sympathize warmly with all who are earnestly and intelligently 
laboring for the promotion of education, whether in Common, Union 
or Public Schools, Academies, Female Seminaries or Colleges. Its 
Editors are now connected with these different classes of schools ; and 
it has been the aim of the Executive Committee, in making their selec- 
tion, to unite as many of these interests as possible, and to have all 
parts of the State represented in the corps. We feel that there are now 
employed, in the various classes of schools above named, a body of 
Teachers of which the State and the Profession have no reason to be 
ashamed. A large number of them have enjoyed the benefits of a 
thorough Collegiate education, to which long experience in teaching ha* 
added stores of priceless worth ; others have, by their own exertions, 
made attainments and secured a degree of mental discipline alike cred- 
itable to themselves, and honorable to their calling. Among them are 
those who have studied each of the other Professions ; others have devoted 
special attention to some department of the Natural Sciences, to lan- 
guages, mathematics, belles-lettres, or metaphysics; and others, still, 
have made the Philosophy of Education, or the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, the study of their life. 

From all these classes of minds wo wish to secure contributions to 
our pages ; and, while it is hoped that the Journal will contain articles 
of interest to the scholar, the statesman, and the philanthropist, we in- 
tend that it shall not be devoid of interest and instruction to the young 
and inexperienced Teacher. Such arrangements have been made that 
its typographical appearance will be creditable to the cause it advocates : 
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the manner in which its pages shall be filled must depend upon the 
fidelity of its friends. 

With this explicit statement of our objects, and our pledge to do 
the utmost in our power for their accomplishment, this number of the 
Journal is presented to Teachers, School Officers, and the friends of 
Education. 



i^ » 



<fi)jlin $tnlt timlpM? aasnriattniL 

The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Association was attended in Co- 
lumbus, on the 31st of December, 1851, and the 1st of January, 1852. 
The Association convened in the Senate Chamber, at nine o'clock, 
A. M., was called to order by the President, Mr. Isaac Sams, and the 
session opened with prayer by Rev. W. C. Anderson, D.D., of Miami 
University. 

Messrs. T. W. Harvey, E. M. Cotton and F. Or. Adams, were ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretaries. Mr. L. Andrews, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, reported the order of business for the morning 
session, after which the Constitution was read, and an opportunity given 
for persons to unite with the Association and for members and delegates 
to report their names; after which, the Chairman read the Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. M. F. Cowdery, Chairman of the Financial Committee, presented 
a partial report, and offered for adoption the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the interests of the Teachers and Schools of our State 
require that an Agent should be employed the ensuing year, to act in 
the capacity in which the Agent has acted during the past ten months. 

The resolution was discussed at considerable length, and adopted. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

A notice was received from Rev. J. A. Cary, Superintendent of the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, inviting the members of the Associa- 
tion to visit that Institution, at their convenience; which was accepted, 
with the thanks of the Association. 

The Annual Address was delivered by Prof. Joseph Ray; subject, 
'* He Qualifications of Teachers." A vote of thanks was returned. 
and a copy of the Address solicited for publication. 
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Mr. Cowdery, from the Financial Committee, reported, showing that 
the amount necessary to pay the Agent of the Association had not been 
raised. On motion, a committee was appointed to obtain contributions 
to meet the deficiency. 

Mr. A. H. Bailey, from the committee on that subject, presented a 
report on " District School Libraries," and offered the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That in view of the benefits of well selected School Libra- 
ries, we respectfully request the Legislature to set apart a District 
Library Fund, which the Districts may draw in proportion to the num- 
ber of youth they contain ; provided they raise by taxation an equal 
sum for the same purpose. 

The report was accepted, and the resolution adopted. 

Messrs. H. H. Barney, G. Willey and I. Sams were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a petition to the Legislature, praying for the appoint- 
ment of an adequate number of Superintendents of Common Schools. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Annual Evening Address was delivered by George Willey, Esq., 
Acting Manager of the Public Schools of Cleveland. Subject, " Edu- 
cation — its relations to the individual and to society." A vote of thanks 
was returned for the Address, and a copy solicited for publication. 



Thursday Morning, January 1, 1852. 

The morning session was opened with prayer by Rev. J. W. Scott, 
D.D., of Oxford. 

Mr. Cowdery reported that the deficiency named yesterday had been 
made up, and recommended the appointment of a Financial Committee 
for the ensuing year. 

Messrs. J. Hurty, A. D. Lord, J. Campbell, P. Dawley, G. W. Batch- 
elder and R. F. Humaston, were appointed a committee to nominate 

officers. 

Messrs. M. F. Cowdery, G. R. Hand, A. D. Lord, G. W. Batchel- 
der and W. N. Edwards, were appointed the Financial Committee. 

A series of resolutions, passed by the Greene County Teachers' As- 
sociation, was read by the Secretary. The resolutions urge the import- 
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ance of increased effort for the improvement of Public Schools, the ap- 
pointment of a Board of State Superintendents, and the establishment, 
by this Association, of an Educational Journal. 

Mr. L. Andrews, (from the committee appointed at the semi-annual 
meeting, to consider the propriety of establishing an Educational Paper 
as the organ of this Association,) reported, recommending that a paper 
be published monthly, in octavo form, each number containing thirty- 
two pages, at one dollar per year; and that all the Teachers of the State 
be requested to act as agents and correspondents. 

The whole subject was discussed at length, and Messrs. J. K. Kidd, 
C. Rogers, D. Huffman, D. Parsons, W. B. Fairchild, G. W. Batch- 
elder and A. D. Lord, were appointed a committee to solicit subscrip- 
tions and pledges for the support of the proposed paper. 

Prof. I. W. Andrews, of Marietta College, from a committee ap- 
pointed on that subject, read a report on "The Relations of Schools 
and Colleges, and their influence upon each other." The thanks of the 
Association were voted, and a copy asked for publication. 

The Chairman of the Nominating Committee presented his report. 

Resolutions relating to the Educational Paper, the propriety of having 
Boards of School Examiners composed of Teachers, the subject of 
Temperance, and Phonotypy and the Phonetic System, occupied the 
remainder of the morning. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The President, in behalf of the Superintendent of the Ohio Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, presented to delegates from each of the coun- 
ties represented, a copy of the Proceedings of the Second Convention 
of the American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, Conn.. 
1851. 

The following persons were elected Officers for the ensuing year : 

President, 
Rev. W. C. ANDERSON, D.D., of Oxford. 

Vice Presidents : 

1. G. R. Hand, Cincinnati, 6. S. S. Rickley, Tiffin, 

2. Josiah Hubty, Lebanon, 7. Isaac Sams, Hillsboro', 

3. M. W. Whbaton, Dayton, 8. J. K. Kidd, Ironton, 

4. M. G. Williams, Urbana, 9. E. D. North, Pickaway co., 

5. A. H. Dbummond, Mau. City, 10. A. D. Lord, Columbus, 
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11. Samuel Harrowday, 16. G. J. Young, Canfield, 

12. W. T. Adams, Hayesville, 17. T. M. Hill, Wooster, 

18. G. W. Batchelder, Zanesville, 18. A. C. Allen, N. Philadelphia, 
14. I. W. Andrews, Marietta, 19. J. Tuckerman, Orwell, 
16. David Parsons, Wellsville, 20. D. F. De Wolf, Norwalk, 

21. George Willey, Cleveland. 

Recording Secretary — Charles Rogers, Dayton. 
Corresponding Secretary — F. Hollenbeok, Defiance. 
Treasurer — John Ogden, Columbus. 

Executive Committee: 

Lorin Andrews, Chairman, Columbus. 
H. H. Barney, Cincinnati, J. C. Zachos, Dayton, 

A. Freese, Cleveland, Edward Olney, Perrysburg, 

W. M. Reynolds, Columbus, E. D. Kingsley, Marietta. 

The Chairman of the Committee on the Paper, then called upon the 
delegates from each of the counties represented, for pledges for the 
support of the same ; and, after a few minutes, reported pledges for 
1200 copies. 

The following resolutions, presented by different individuals, were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to the 
officers of the Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad, and the Sandusky 
City, Mansfield and Newark R. R. Companies, for their liberality in 
giving to the Agent of this Association, a free pass over their respective 
roads during the past year. 

— That the Hon. C. R. Deming, W. C. Anderson, D.D., and M. 
F. Cowdery, be a committee to confer with the Railroad Companies of 
the State, and the Ohio Stage Company, and solicit a free pass for the 
Agent of this Association during the ensuing year. 

— That when this Association adjourns, it shall adjourn to meet in 
Sandusky City. 

— That the petitions to the Legislature, for a Supervision of Schools. 
be forwarded, post-paid, to Lorin Andrews, Columbus, to be by him 
laid before that body. 

— That the Secretary of State be requested to include the Report of 
the Executive Committee in the Appendix to his Annual Report, as 
State Superintendent of Schools. 

— That Lorin Andrews deliver the Evening Address, at the next 
semi-annual meeting ; and W. N. Edwards be his alternate. 
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— That the entire management of the contemplated Educational Pa- 
per be intrusted to the Executive Committee. 

— That Lorin Andrews be employed as the Agent of the Association 
during the coming year. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. Wm. D. Swan, of Boston, delivered an Address; subject, "The 
Teacher's Profession.' ' The usual vote of thanks was tendered, and 
Mr. Swan was unanimously elected an Honorary Member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The President, Mr. Sams, delivered his Valedictory Address ; after 
which, Dr. Anderson, the President elect, was conducted to the Chair, 
and addressed to the Association a few brief and pertinent remarks. 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were presented to the fol- 
lowing Railroad Companies — the Cleveland and Columbus, Cleveland 
and Pittsburg, Cleveland and Painosville, Ohio and Pennsylvania, San- 
dusky, Mansfield and Newark, Mad River and Lake Erie, Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton, Little Miami, Xenia and Springfield — for convey- 
ing the members of the Association at half fare, and the Columbus and 
Xenia, at two-thirds the usual fare. 

Messrs. Samuel Galloway, A. D. Lord and M. F. Cowdery, were 
appointed a committee to petition the Legislature for an appropriation 
for the support of the Agent of the Association during the coming year. 

The Treasurer was directed to pay any funds remaining in his hands, 
after the expenses of the session are defrayed, to the Agent. 

The Benediction was pronounced by the President, and the Associa- 
tion adjourned to meet in Sandusky City, on the 7th of July next. 

JOHN LYNCH, 

Recording Secretary. 



NAMES OF MEMBERS AND DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE. 

Ashland County. 

Rev. W. T. Adams, Hayesville. John Lynch, Ashland. 

" W. W. Colmery, " J. A. Sloan, Orange. 

E. M. Cotton, Ashland. Miss J. B. Work, Hayesville. 

D. G. Huffman, " " M. C. Kent, 
Hon. C. R. Deming, " " M. J. Hancock, 

E. H. Hart, " " E. Risser, Ashland. 

Ashtabula County. 
A. H. Bailey, Jefferson. 
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Fifth : These men might prepare the way for that comprehensive and 
liberal system of Normal Schools, which we now so much need, and 
which our educational interests will soon imperatively demand. 

Sixth : The present condition of the country District Schools of the 
State, urgently demands the labors of a Board of Supervision. The 
great mass of the children of the State, especially the sons and daugh- 
ters of the farmers, must and will receive all their school training in 
these schools ; yet it is a lamentable fact, that of those pupils who at- 
tend only the rural District Schools, not more than one in ten becomes 
sufficiently qualified in the elements of an English education, to receive 
even a certificate to teach a Common School. Noble and praiseworthy 
efforts have been made during the last few years to advance the interests 
of agriculture in Ohio ; and during the past year, tens of thousands of 
dollars have been wisely and economically expended for the purpose of 
holding County Agricultural Fairs, and a State Fair. The principal 
tendency of these Fairs has been to excite an interest in the improve- 
ment of the stock of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and chickens. Is it 
not now time for the Legislature to put into operation instrumentalities 
which will improve the children of these same farmers ? All the Agri- 
cultural Fairs which time and money can hold, will never elevate our 
agriculturists to that high position of influence and character which is 
eminently their due, unless these farmers and their wives and their sons 
and their daughters, are first so developed, intellectually and morally, 
that they may be distinguished as well for their clear heads and large 
hearts, as their hard hands and strong arms. 

An absolutely necessary prerequisite to the permanent and proper 
improvement of the country schools, is an enlargement of the School 
Districts. In brief, some of the many advantages of an enlargement of 
School Districts, would be — a better classification of pupils ; a less fre- 
quent change of Teachers and text-books ; more system and skill in the 
methods of Teaching and governing ; a much less expenditure of money 
for the same amount of instruction ; longer sessions of the schools ; 
Teaching would become a permanent employment ; Teachers would be 
better qualified, and pupils at fourteen years of age would be made 
better scholars than now at twenty. 

Surely, there could be no more economical expenditure of money 
than for the employment of zealous, practical men to go into every 
township in Ohio, and clearly demonstrate the importance, economy and 
practicability of the enlargement of School Districts. The work should 
be done immediately. The longer the delay, the greater will be the 
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difficulty of accomplishing the object. Each miserable apology for a 
school house, erected in one of these small districts, will be a standing 
argument of one hundred and fifty or two hundred dollars, against the 
enlargement of districts and the consequent improvement of schools. 
A powerful inducement for the early and vigorous commencement of 
this work of supervision is, that the great mass of the people of the 
State are ready and anxious to adopt liberal measures for the improve- 
ment of their schools. As far as the elevation of schools is concerned, 
the Legislature and Teachers have ever been more slow to enact and 
recommend, than the people to receive and adopt. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee gratefully acknowledges 
the self-sacrificing efforts of the noble-hearted Teachers and friends of 
education who have, so frequently and so generously, with their coun- 
sels and their labors, aided him in the performance of his responsible 

duties. 

LORIN ANDREWS, 

Chairman of Ex. Committee. 
Columbus, December 30, 1851. 
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83Jrat lljall to our aim? 

Can the Ohio Journal of Education render any further service to 
the cause of Popular Education, than merely to record the proceedings 
of our State and County Teachers' Associations, and note such changes 
and improvements as may from time to time be made in the school laws 
and the school organizations of the State ? 

Shall it aim only at a faithful history of what is transpiring in educa- 
tional interests in our midst ; or, shall it also take the great questions 
and principles connected with Universal Education, and by deliberation 
and discussion, by arguments and illustrations, by analysis and synthe- 
sis, endeavor to make them " household words" and household truths, 
with all classes and conditions of our citizens ? 

Shall the Journal seek simply to disseminate in Ohio, what the ex- 
perience of older communities and states has adjudged safe and expedi- 
ent ; or, shall original investigations and newly-developed truths, come 
sparkling with illumination from its pages ? 

Shall the Journal periodically reiterate the vain glorious assertion, 
that the Teacher's Profession is entitled to the first rank in society. 
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Lucas County. 

A. H. Drummond, Maumee City. H. S. Comager, Esq., Maumee City. 
Oscar White, M.D., 

Madison County. 
0. Goldrick, London. 

Marion County. 
Miss Haft, Marion. W. L. TirriU, Marion. 

Medina County. 

W. P. Clark, Medina. F. G. Thompson, Medina. 

Mrs. S. G. Clark, " 

Mahoning County. 

8. W. Gilson, Canfield. 

Montgomery County. 

R. C. 8. Reed, Dayton. M. N. Wheaton, Dayton. 

Jas. Campbell, " J. C. Zachos, 

W. N. Edwards, " A. J. H. Hoover, 

J. Espy, Miamisbnrg. J. Reed, 

W. Espy, Ccntreville. Sarah Keeler, 

A. Fenner, Dayton. Rebecca Keeler, 

J. W. Hall, " Williams Pryor, 

Chas. Rogers, " 

Morrow County. 

D. Reese, Chesterville. 

Miami County. 

D. C. Orr, Piqua. G. Barnes, Piqua. 

Muskingum County. 

G. W. Batchelder, Zanesville. Miss L. Brush, Zanesville. 
G. C. Eaton, 

Oitowa County. 
Jas. Alexander, Port Clinton. J. H. Magruder, Esq., Port Clinton. 

Preble County. 

L. M. Morrison, New Paris. J. T. Hawley, Eaton. 

Miss E. Boumall, " J. 8. Barnett, 

E. M. Morrison, " John V. Campbell, 
Mrs. J. A. Morrison, " Jas. M. Gilmer, 

Richland County. 

Chas. 8. Royce, Plymouth. Miss J. Cook, Mansfield. 

C. Larrimore, Shelby. Mrs. Dickey, 

W. Baughman, Lexington. Mrs. Lucy Oldfield, 

Miss M. B. Tracy, Mansfield. 

Ross County. 

T. C. Hearne, Chillioothe. Miss J. M. Smith, Chillicothe. 

Rev. 8. Findley, 
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Seneca County. 

Rev. F. Gibbs, Tiffin. S. A. Kelsey, Tiffin. 

" S. S. Rickley, " Aaron Schuyler, Republic. 

J. N. Freeman, " Peter Schuylor, 

C. C. Nestleroade, " Mrs. A. Schuyler, 

Stark County. 

T. W. Harvey, Massillon. P. Dawley, Massillon. 

J. S. Fisher, " Miss E. Robinson, 

Warren County. 

J. C. Lansing, Lebanon. Miss M. A. Wilson, Lebanon. 

L. A. Smith, " " E. L. Silverson, 

J. Hurty, " " M. E. Dill, 

Miss D. A. Jeffere, " "J. Williams, 

Washington County. 
Prof. I. W. Andrews, Marietta. John Stanley, Marietta. 

Wayne County. 
Miss M. F. Wilson, Dalton. J. C. Taylor, Wooster. 

Wood County. 

A. D. Wright, Perrysburg. C. M. Gates. 

E. Obey, 

Michigan. 

Hon. Ira Mayhew, Monroe. 

New York. 
Ira Patehin, Livonia. 

Massachusetts. 
W. D. Swan, Boston. 

Pennsylvania 
T. A. Walker, Allegheny City. D. M. Warren, Philadelphia. 



<% Etpit of tjp dfertttim tfommitttt 

OF THE 

STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, FOR 1851. 



In accordance with a provision of the Constitution, the Executive 
Committee of the Ohio State Teachers' Association, makes the following 
report of its doings during the past year. 

The Committee commenced its labors with three principal objects in 
view : First, to grow up a strong public sentiment, which will be sat- 
isfied with nothing less than an educational system whioh will afford to 
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every child in the State a proper physical, intellectual, and moral de- 
velopment ; second, to recommend to the towns and cities of the State, 
the adoption of the Union School system ; and, third, to improve Teach- 
ers, and elevate the Profession of Teaching. 

It is hoped that something has been done, during the past year, to 
advance each one of these important objects. The Committee has se- 
cured the delivery of more than two hundred practical educational 
addresses, to large assemblies of citizens, in various parts of the State. 
The minds and hearts of not less than sixty thousand citizens of Ohio, 
have been appealed to and influenced by the truths presented and illus- 
trated in these evening lectures. In addition to this, three thousand 
Teachers, who have been assembled in the Institutes during the past 
year, and whose love for their Profession has been thereby increased 
and their zeal for the improvement of our Common Schools has been 
quickened, have gone out as efficient, intelligent missionaries, into three 
thousand distinct fields of labor, better qualified not only to teach, but 
also to preach, school. Through these instrumentalities, it is hoped 
that much has been done, and that much more will be done, for the 
education and elevation of a strong public sentiment, which will demand 
11 a school system for our State, unparalleled for the liberality of its 
provisions, the wisdom of its measures, and the harmony and efficiency 
of its operations.'' 

About seventy of the towns and cities of the State, have established 
tree graded schools ; and of these, more than fifty have been organized 
within the past three years by the adoption of the law of 1849, *' for 
the better regulation of Public Schools in cities, towns," &c. Although 
the unparalleled success which has attended the establishment of Union 
Schools in Ohio, is very encouraging to the friends of education ; yet 
it should be remembered that there are at least one hundred and fifty 
remaining towns in the State, whose educational interests imperatively 
demand the immediate organization of free graded schools. In these 
towns, there remains a great missionary work to be done ; and it is the 
interest as well as the duty of the Teachers of Ohio, to see that this 
work is thoroughly and efficiently performed. During the past year, 
thirty towns have been visited, and their citizens have been publicly 
addressed upon the advantages and economy of the Union School system. 
Some of these towns have already organized Union Schools ; and several 
others, it is believed, will soon follow their good example. 

It is a lamentable fact, that the efficiency and usefulness of many of 
our Union Schools have been greatly impaired by the contracted views 
and illiberality of school officers and citizens. Some good has been 
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accomplished, it is hoped, by visits to such schools, and by the delivery 
of addresses to parents and citizens. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee, during his itinerancy, col- 
lected some statistics in reference to expenditures for schools in towns 
and cities, which it may not be out of place to insert here. Ten towns 
have been selected for comparison, five of which have well organised 
free graded schools; the other five depend upon unclassified district 
schools and private schools, for the education of their children. At the 
time these statistics were collected, there was not a private school in 
either one of the five towns in which there were Union Schools ; but all 
the pupils attended the Public Schools; and these Public Schools, 
" good enough for the richest and cheap enough for the poorest," af- 
forded, free as the air of heaven, to every child, the opportunity of 
acquiring a thorough, systematic, and comprehensive English education. 
In reference to the instruction imparted in the unclassified schools of 
the other five towns, it is sufficient to say, that in accordance with all 
past experience in such schools, it was the common sentiment of the 
citizens of those towns, that it was both deficient in quantity and de- 
fective in quality. The sum affixed to each town is intended to include 
all expenditures for educational purposes, except for Collegiate in- 
struction : 



Free Union Schools. 



Toledo 

Portsmouth .. 
Sandusky City 

Canton 

Massillon 



Popula-j Annual 
tion. ! Expendi- 
ture. 




(20,516 < $16,252 



Unclassified Schools 



Springfield . 
Mt. Vernon. 
Steubenville 
Wooster 
Mansfield... 



Popula- 


Annual 


tion. 


Expen- 




diture. 


4911 


$5670 


3677 


4940 


6004 


9700 


2788 


3790 


3510 


5060 



20,890 $25,120 



The passage of the law of 1849 and the organization of so many 
Union Schools under it, constitute a bright era in the educational his- 
tory of our State. These schools have greatly elevated the Profession 
of Teaching, by furnishing so many permanent and lucrative situations 
for Teachers, and by requiring of them a much higher order of qualifi- 
cation. They are largely supplying the place of Normal Schools, and 
are annually sending out well qualified, professional Teachers into the 
other schools of the State. They are the model schools of their various 
localities, and are rapidly introducing to the favorable notice of Teachers 
and citizens, the best methods of teaching and classifying pupils. Fi- 
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nally, they are the forerunner, a kind of John the Baptist, crying in 
the wilderness and making the paths straight, for that more glorious and 
comprehensive system of universal, free education, which, before many 
moons shall wax and wane, like the impartial dews of heaven, will distill 
its blessings, alike generously, upon every son and daughter of this 
broad State. 

In order to elevate the Profession of .Teaching, the Committee has 
principally relied upon the holding of Teachers' Institutes. Probably 
no instrumentality, in so short a time and at so little expense, can effect 
so great and extensive a work for the improvement of Teachers, as well 
conducted Institutes. In the outset of its labors, the Committee found 
the great obstacle in the way of holding Institutes, was the impossibility 
of securing the services of a sufficient number of competent and experi- 
enced Lecturers to take charge of them. The most of the Teachers in 
the State, who could thus be profitably employed, were constantly and 
necessarily engaged in their own local fields of labor. In order to 
supply in some small measure this deficiency, the Chairman of the Ex. 
Committee felt it to be his duty to leave his "pleasant school" and 
generous patrons, and devote himself wholly to this work. In February, 
a circular was issued to Teachers and friends of education, calling for 
aid in the Institutes proposed to be held in the spring ; and a like call 
was made during the summer, in order to secure help for the Fall In- 
stitutes. In both instances, the appeal of the Committee was heartily 
and generously responded to by a noble band of men and women, who, 
at a great sacrifice of time and money, threw themselves resolutely into 
the work. During the year, application was made to the Committer 
for aid, for forty-five Institutes, but it was found utterly impossible to 
supply all with the desired assistance at such times as would be con- 
venient ; and hence to the great detriment of the cause of education, 
several of the proposed Institutes could not be held. Several counties, 
such as Stark, Mahoning, Crawford, Seneca, Ashtabula, and Huron 
and Erie, were unaided by the Committee with Lecturers from a dis- 
tance, because it was well known that they contained within themselves 
Teachers who, from their experience and qualifications, could success- 
fully instruct in their Institutes. Nor were the Committee disappointed 
in the result, for in no counties have more spirited Institutes been held. 

Below is a table containing the statistics of forty-one Institutes, held 
in Ohio during the past year. 
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A fine spirit and great harmony prevailed in the Institutes. The 
Teachers generally seemed to be actuated with that earnestness, which 
characterizes those who feel they have a great work to do. There was 
a profound, abiding conviction in the minds of the Teachers, that poli- 
ticians had too long and too much neglected the greatest interest of a 
Republican State — the proper training of the rising generation. This 
same conviction is firmly fastened in the minds of tens of thousands of 
Ohio's best citizens. There is a wide-spread, hopeful anticipation, ex- 
tensively prevalent in our State at this time, of efficient action in favor 
of education by the next General Assembly, the first to convene under 
the New Constitution. Should the Legislature fail to satisfy these 
just expectations, a strong public sentiment will be grievously outraged. 

In a largo number of the Institutes, resolutions were unanimously 
passed in favor of a more thorough supervision of educational interests, 
by the appointment of a State Superintendent and four or more District 
Superintendents. It is the undoubted opinion of the great mass of 
Teachers and friends of education in our State, that one Superintendent 
cannot do the great work which ought to be done. The experience of 
your Committee during the past year, has clearly demonstrated how 
puny must be the labors of any one man, compared with the great edu- 
cational work which might be done and which ought to be done, in the 
11 great State of Ohio," composed as it is of eighty-eight counties, divi- 
ded into twelve thousand School Districts, and containing within its 
borders eighteen thousand Teachers and one million of children. . The 
more your Committee has extended its labors, and become more inti- 
mately acquainted with the real educational condition of the State, the 
greater has appeared the mighty educational work which must be done. 
Our Legislature has wisely provided for a thorough supervision of the 
works of public improvement. The corps of supervision on these works, 
consists of three members of the Board of Public Works, about forty 
Superintendents, and ten Resident Engineers ; and these officers are 
employed at an annual expense of not less than forty thousand dollars. 
But how insignificant are the pecuniary interests involved in our works 
of public improvement, when compared with the countless stores of in- 
tellectual and moral wealth, which are annually developed in our various 
institutions of learning, and profitably invested in the expanding minds 
and cultivated hearts of the future citizens and rulers of this great 
Commonwealth ! And yet only a paltry sum of six or eight thousand 
dollars is asked for the supervision of the great educational interests of 
the State ; and that, too, when in addition to the vast intellectual and 
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moral considerations involved, not less than one million of dollars are 
annually expended for the support of our Public Schools. 

But the utilitarian spirit of the age asks, What can these Superin- 
tendents do to advance the interests of general education in the State ? 

First : They could deliver, or secure to be delivered, in every part 
of the State, practical educational addresses ; and public sentiment might 
be enlightened as to the necessity and importance of the complete and 
harmonious development of the physical, intellectual and moral powers 
of every child ; and the God-given right of every son and daughter of 
the State, to such a development of its powers, might be forcibly illus- 
trated and powerfully impressed. The immense injury to pupils and 
schools, which results from irregularity of attendance and want of punc- 
tuality, might be portrayed ; parents might be earnestly exhorted to 
frequently and regularly visit the school ; and the absolute necessity of 
the efficient and friendly co-operation of Parents and Teachers might be 
clearly demonstrated. 

Second : A Teachers' Institute might be annually held in each 
county of the State, under the auspices of these Superintendents, and 
the great mass of Teachers might thus be rendered better qualified for 
the performance of their responsible duties : especially important would 
it be, to impress upon the minds of Teachers, that they have not merely 
cold intellect to strengthen, but that the gushing sympathies and the warm 
affections of their pupils are to be cultivated and exercised ; and, above 
all, that love of right and abhorrence of wrong are to be constantly and 
systematically taught by every true Teacher. 

Third : There will be expended in Ohio during the coming year not 
less than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars fbr the erection of 
school houses ; and fifty thousand dollars of that sum will be worse than 
watted in the building of ill-ventilated, uncomfortably-seated, incon- 
veniently-arranged, and improperly-heated school edifices. The Super- 
intendents, by awakening an interest upon this important subject, and 
by disseminating needed information in reference to school-house archi- 
tecture, might not only save annually tens of thousands of dollars to the 
State, but the disastrous consequences arising from improperly con- 
structed school buildings, resulting frequently in disease and death, 
might in a great measure be avoided. 

. Fourth : The citizens of a large number of towns and villages in the 
State, could easily be induced to organize Union Schools. The Super- 
intendents, by visiting such towns and delivering addresses upon the 
advantages and peculiarities of free-graded schools, might do an im- 
portant educational work. 
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Fifth : These men might prepare the way for that comprehensive and 
liberal system of Normal Schools, which we now so much need, and 
which our educational interests will soon imperatively demand. 

Sixth : The present condition of the country District Schools of the 
State, urgently demands the labors of a Board of Supervision. The 
great mass of the children of the State, especially the sons and daugh- 
ters of the farmers, must and will receive all their school training in 
these schools ; yet it is a lamentable fact, that of those pupils who at- 
tend only the rural District Schools, not more than one in ten becomes 
sufficiently qualified in the elements of an English education, to receive 
even a certificate to teach a Common School. Noble and praiseworthy 
efforts have been made during the last few years to advance the interests 
of agriculture in Ohio ; and during the past year, tens of thousands of 
dollars have been wisely and economically expended for the purpose of 
holding County Agricultural Fairs, and a State Fair. The principal 
tendency of these Fairs has been to excite an interest in the improve- 
ment of the stock of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and chickens. Is it 
not now time for the Legislature to put into operation instrumentalities 
which will improve the children of these same farmers ? All the Agri- 
cultural Fairs which time and money can hold, will never elevate our 
agriculturists to that high position of influence and character which is 
eminently their due, unless these farmers and their wives and their sons 
and their daughters, are first so developed, intellectually and morally, 
that they may be distinguished as well for their clear heads and large 
hearts, as their hard hands and strong arms. 

An absolutely necessary prerequisite to the permanent and proper 
improvement of the country schools, is an enlargement of the School 
Districts. In brief, some of the many advantages of an enlargement of 
School Districts, would be — a better classification of pupils ; a less fre- 
quent change of Teachers and text-books ; more system and skill in the 
methods of Teaching and governing ; a much less expenditure of money 
for the same amount of instruction ; longer sessions of the schools ; 
Teaching would become a permanent employment ; Teachers would be 
better qualified, and pupils at fourteen years of age would be made 
better scholars than now at twenty. 

Surely, there could be no more economical expenditure of money 
than for the employment of zealous, practical men to go into every 
township in Ohio, and clearly demonstrate the importance, economy and 
practicability of the enlargement of School Districts. The work should 
be done immediately. The longer the delay, the greater will be the 
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difficulty of accomplishing the object. Each miserable apology for a 
school house, erected in one of these small districts, will be a standing 
argument of one hundred and fifty or two hundred dollars, against the 
enlargement of districts and the consequent improvement of schools. 
A powerful inducement for the early and vigorous commencement of 
this work of supervision is, that the great mass of the people of the 
State are ready and anxious to adopt liberal measures for the improve- 
ment of their schools. As far as the elevation of schools is concerned, 
the Legislature and Teachers have ever been more slow to enact and 
recommend, than the people to receive and adopt. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee gratefully acknowledges 
the self-sacrificing efforts of the noble-hearted Teachers and friends of 
education who have, so frequently and so generously, with their coun- 
sels and their labors, aided him in the performance of his responsible 

duties. 

LORIN ANDREWS, 

Chairman of Ex. Committee. 
Columbus, December 30, 1851. 



ffijrat lljall to nnr aim? 

Can the Ohio Journal of Education render any further service to 
the cause of Popular Education, than merely to record the proceedings 
of our State and County Teachers' Associations, and note such changes 
and improvements as may from time to time be made in the school laws 
and the school organizations of the State ? 

Shall it aim only at a faithful history of what is transpiring in educa- 
tional interests in our midst ; or, shall it also take the great questions 
and principles connected with Universal Education, and by deliberation 
and discussion, by arguments and illustrations, by analysis and synthe- 
sis, endeavor to make them " household words" and household truths, 
with all classes and conditions of our citizens ? 

Shall the Journal seek simply to disseminate in Ohio, what the ex- 
perience of older communities and states has adjudged safe and expedi- 
ent ; or, shall original investigations and newly-doveloped truths, come 
sparkling with illumination from its pages ? 

Shall the Journal periodically reiterate the vain glorious assertion, 
that the Teacher's Profession is entitled to the first rank in society. 
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without reference to scientific attainments or moral worth ; or, shall the 
necessity of careful, patient, protracted culture for the Teacher be urged, 
with such force and earnestness, as will silence all claims to respect for 
our calling, not founded on merit ? 

These, and similar reflections, arise in our minds as we are about to 
embark in our Editorial career ; and, perhaps, the language and form 
of stating them, may have already indicated our preferences as to the 
character and course of the Journal. 

We confess, we shall not be satisfied, either with the paper or our- 
selves, if the Journal shall only so decently conform to the usages of 
the organs of some other associations, as merely to note the actual 
progress which is made, and furnish such items of general interest as 
will place it above the censures of its friends, or the ridicule of its op- 
ponents. We trust that the Educational History of our State is to be 
placed upon more enduring records than the pages of our Journal. We 
confidently hope that the deliberations of our legislative councils and 
the statute books of our State will contain it — that the municipal regu- 
lations of the cities and villages of our country will contain it — that the 
enduring structures which may be erected all over the land, and dedi- 
cated to knowledge and virtue, will contain it ; and, more, that it shall 
be written in the hearts of all the parents, children and youth of the 
land, for all time to come. 

While space may be given to items of immediate interest and encour- 
agement to the Teacher, and to those who labor with us, we hope, still, 
that the Journal may labor faithfully, unremittingly, successfully, for 
the establishment of great principles ; — for the inculcation of the great 
truth, that the greatest service that can be rendered to our State, with 
reference to all its great interests, is to make the present generation, so 
far as practicable, and all future generations, so far as human sagacity 
and human exertion can do so, properly cultivated and enlightened, 
and so cultivated and enlightened as to escape the burdens, the suffer- 
ings and crimes, which now accompany ignorance over the land. 

Teachers, and Friends of Education : it is a high privilege to labor 
and make sacrifices for great principles, at any time ; especially is it so, 
for principles which are as intimately and directly connected with the 
happiness of individuals and society as those of Universal Education. 
When we remember that each individual, of all the millions which God 
has created, has indestructible sources of happiness to be developed, 
and a destiny to accomplish, beyond the power of the imagination to 
conceive, how ought we to be pained to witness such general neglect of 
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culture, and such privation and degradation as result from this neglect ! 
How joyfully should we put forth any exertions that may make those 
with us and around us, and the millions who may come after us, secure 
from the gloom, the imbecility and the oppressive burdens of ignorance ! 

M. F. C 

Sandusky City,- Jan. 1852. 



For the Ohio Journal of Education. 
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In our best schools, these two sciences are beginning to receive that 
attention to which they are justly entitled. But these, like some other 
branches of Natural Science, are in danger of receiving the unmerited 
appellation, " dry" unless scholars are provided with the requisites for 
their successful prosecution. A good text-book, it is true, is of inesti- 
mable value, but a well selected cabinet of minerals is not less valuable ; 
it is as indispensable to the studtnt in Geology or Mineralogy, as good 
apparatus and a laboratory to the student in Chemistry. With such 
aid, these sciences become intensely interesting as well as highly useful ; 
but without it, they are not only " dry," but of comparatively little 
account. 

But how shall the Teacher furnish this aid? — by purchase ? This 
he cannot afford. By traversing the country and collecting such speci- 
mens as he may find ? For this he has not time. Although he may 
accomplish something in each of these ways, yet the best method, un- 
doubtedly, is by exchanges. 

There is probably no portion of our State wholly destitute of such 
specimens as would be valuable in a cabinet ; and there is a sufficient 
variety in the State to form a cabinet of no small value. 

By a little exertion, we can collect whatever our locality may afford ; 
and, by exchanging these for those of other localities, we may, each of 
us, obtain a collection of great value. The Teachers of Sandusky City 
High School, therefore, propose to enter into such a system of exchanges, 
with any Teachers, or others, who may feel disposed to do so. We 
have gypsum, strontian, petrifactions and fossils, in great abundance, 
which we stand ready to give in exchange. 

We hope our friends will give this subject that attention which its 

importance demands. 

a. s. 
Sandusky City, Jan. 1852. 
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The friends of schools — indeed, every one concerned in toe adminis- 
tration of the school system of the State — will read with interest that 
portion of the Governor's Message relating to the revision of the school 
laws. We believe that there is a common desire that this should be 
done, and we hope the Legislature will take the preliminary 8teps to 
secure this object, early in the session. A deeply important question 
arises to be considered in connexion with this subject. Shall the school 
laws be 8imply collected, compared, and, after any apparent inconsis- 
tencies or discrepancies are discovered and corrected, be given to the 
people much as they now are, in a single chapter of Revised Statutes j 
or, shall there be a comprehensive school system for our State, struck 
out by some bold and masterly hand, adapted to the wants and spirit of 
the age — liberal in all its provisions, and complete, harmonious and 
practical in all its details? While we beb'eve that we have several school 
laws in our State, as wisely framed ana as well adapted to the wants of 
our people as those of any country, still we think that, as a whole, there 
is an obvious want of unity and completeness, as well as of comprehen- 
sive plan, in the present school system of the State. 

We hope, therefore, that these important questions will be properly 
considered when the subject of revision comes before our legislative 
councils. 

We feel certain that every good Teacher, as well as every good citi- 
zen, will also most cordially approve of the suggestion of the Governor's 
Message, relating to the attendance of all children at some school for a 
fixed time during the year. There is no doubt that a law may be 
framed, which will be oppressive to none, requiring all parents and 
guardians to send every child of suitable age, under their care, to some 
school, during some portion of their early years. By giving, as is sug- 
gested in the Message, to the Board of School Directors, or some proper 
authority, discretionary power to excuse from attendance, where the 
law seemed to operate oppressively, we feel confident that the law would 
be favorably received by the people, and that a very large number of 
children, now destitute of parental advice and affection, and of generous 
and faithful guardianship, would receive at least some elementary in- 
struction, and some watchfulness over their habits and morals, at a period 
of life when most needed, while under our present system they are 
receiving neither. 
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There 8 another aspect of this case, which we think merits attention. 
The property of wealthy citizens is taxed in our State to support schools, 
and in several cities of our State, to sustain free schools. In very many 
cases where property is thus taxed, the only equivalent returned to the 
tax-payer is the additional security to life, property and society, which 
the diffusion of intelligence, and of good and virtuous sentiments, is 
expected to farnish. But it so happens that the most dangerous per- 
sons, those without parental advice and proper guardianship, instead of 
profiting by the munificence of the State, frequently devote their early 
years to dissipation, and thus thwart the benevolent designs of the 
community, in providing, at the expense of the more opulent, for their 
proper training in knowledge and virtue. Now, we are decidedly in 
favor of providing, by equal taxation upon property, for the proper edu- 
cation of every child that shall come into the world ; but we are equally 
strong in the opinion, that if the rich are taxed to educate poor and 
neglected children, that some provision should be made for properly 
securing the benefits of instruction to the very class for which the pro- 
perty of the rich is taxed. 

We hope such a provision as is suggested in the Message, will be 
incorporated into the revised school laws of the State. 
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Toe Executive Committee of the Ohio State Teachers' Association, 
are making arrangements for holding a series of Teachers' Institutes 
during the months of March, April and May. It is hoped that a greatly 
increased number of Institutes will be held in Ohio during the present 
year ; but in order to effect this, there must be a very large increase of 
self-denying labor and active effort on the part of Teachers and friends 
of education. Well qualified and experienced Teachers will be called 
upon to spare from their various fields of local labor, a week or two of 
valuable time, and devote themselves, their talents, their energies and 
their experience, to the instruction of the Teachers assembled in the 
Institutes; and the friends of education in each county, are hereby 
earnestly requested to make the necessary preliminary arrangements for 
holding an Institute. In any county in which there is a reasonable 
assurance that a sufficient number of Teachers will be willing to attend 
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gressive legislative action on the subject of education, as now ; and yet 
to the eye of the superficial observer, the power and prevalence of that 
sentiment are almost entirely concealed. If the Legislature fails to 
satisfy the just and confident expectations of the friends of education, 
then will be heard the deep-toned complainings of an outraged public 
sentiment ; but now there is the deceptive quiet which, in the physical 
world, precedes the terrible convulsions of nature. 

But there are brighter sides to the picture. The signs of the times, 
in many respects, are truly encouraging. Gov. Wood, in his Annual 
Message, (an extract from which is contained in this number of the 
Journal,) takes a decided stand in favor of the education of all our 
youth, and, in strong language, expresses the noble sentiments of a true 
statesman and philanthropist. 

A large majority of the members of the Legislature appear to enter- 
tain the best of feeling in reference to the necessity and importance of 
improving the condition of the Public Schools. The general impression 
among the members seems to be, that something must and will be done 
'during the present session, very materially to increase the facilities 
for the education of the masses. 

It is believed that the two standing committees on " Common Schools 
and School Lands," are excellent selections. The members of these 
committees are true and tried friends of education, and are willing and 
anxious to do a good work for the educational interests of the State. 
The committee of the Senate is composed of Messrs. Rice of Cuyahoga, 
Rex of Wayne, and Cushing of Gallia ; and in the House of Represen- 
tatives, of Messrs. Plumb of Ashtabula, Ward of Crawford, Alexander 
of Preble, Hutchins of Scioto, and Ramage of Belmont. 

Would that it were unnecessary, in this connection, to remind Teach- 
ers that great responsibilities rest upon them ; that upon their efforts, 
in a great measure, will depend the amount and kind of legislation for 
schools, during the present session of the General Assembly ; that, in 
order to insure prompt legislation, through them and their influence, 
letters should be written, petitions circulated, meetings held, speeches 
made, and strong resolutions passed and forwarded to the Legislature. 
Teachers are invoked, by their sense of duty, by their love of their 
noble Profession, by their hopes of success, and by their dread of dis- 
appointment, to arouse themselves, and by every honorable instrumen- 
tality, to promote the certainty and insure the wisdom of legislative 
action. l. a. 
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Below is given the form of a Petition, prepared by order of the Ohio 
State Teachers' Association. It is desirable that it be very generally 
circulated among' the citizens of the State, and that the names of a large 
number of petitioners be presented to the General Assembly. Teachers 
and friends of education are earnestly requested to copy and circulate 
it as extensively as possible. Through the instrumentality of the thou- 
sands of Teachers in Ohio, this Petition ought to be circulated in every 
School District ; and tens of thousands of petitioners ought to make an 
appeal to the Legislature, too powerful and too emphatic to be long 
disregarded. The probabilities now largely preponderate in favor of 
efficient legislative action on the subject of education ; but if, at this 
educational crisis, the Teachers remain listless and inactive, and fail to 
make that zealous and powerful effort, which alone will be worthy %f 
themselves and the great cause in which they profess to be engaged, 
they wiU not deserve success. 

The petitions, when signed, may be forwarded to Lorin Andrews, 
Columbus, 0. : 

To the General Assembly of the State of Ohio : 

The undersigned, inhabitants of the County of , respectfully solicit your 

Honorable Body to provide, at your present session, some suitable supervision 
for the Public Schools of the State. 

Jakuaby, 1892. 
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A flourishing High School has existed in connection with the Pub- 
lie Schools of this city for more than four years, but it has constantly 
suffered for want of a suitable building. By a recent arrangement. 
Woodward College is suspended, and the funds left for its endowment, 
and the "Hughes Fund," (a trust left some years since for the pro- 
motion of education in the city) are to be united, and both are to be 
devoted to the support of High Schools. The value of these trusts 
is now more than $300,000, and the anuual income over $6,000. The 
city is divided into two districts, and two Public High Schools are to 
be sustained. These schools are to be as nearly alike as possible ; 
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both sexes are taught in each ; the requisites for admission and the 
course of study are the same. 

The Woodward City High School is to occupy the building lately 
used by the college, for the present, and is under the charge of Prof. 
Joseph Ray, M. D., as Principal. For the Hughes City High School 
a lot on Fifth street has been purchased for $18,000, and a building 
worth some $20,000 or more" is to be erected as soon as possible ; the 
school is to be under the charge of Mr. H. H. Barney, A. M., who 
has been the Principal of the Central School from its commencement 
in 1847. Both Principals are aided by an able corps of Teachers, 
both male and female. The salaries of the Principals were fixed by 
the Board at $1,200, first assistants $1,000, second assistants $800. 
preceptress $600. 

By the discontinuance of Woodward College and St. John's Col- 
lege, and the removal of Miss Coxe's Female Seminary, a wide field 
is left open for these High Schools. When "the buildings for their 
accommodation shall be completed, Cincinnati will compare favorably 
with any of the most favored cities in the Union, in facilities for the 
free education of its youth. The two High Schools will vie with 
each other in efforts to merit popular esteem, and this generous rivalry 
will doubtless secure the most rapid advancement of their pupils, and 
a vigorous effort for improvement in all the lower schools which are 
tributary to them. a. d. l. 
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We copy from this document the portion relating to Schools and Gen- 
eral Education. It is worthy of a candid perusal. We trust that its 
suggestions will be heeded by the Legislature : 

The 6th article of the Constitution is imperative on the General As- 
sembly to provide for an efficient system of common schools throughout 
the State. This is, certainly, one of the most interesting subjects which 
can occupy our consideration, or that of the American people. Under 
systems like ours, where the real sovereignty is with the citizen, and he 
rules himself — where government is upheld or put down by the opinions 
of the people, expressed through the " self-renovating power of the bal- 
lot-box, ,, and not by violence — light, knowledge, intelligence, science, 
are essentially necessary to be widely spread among the masses of the 
community. A common English education is within the reach of all, 
and is, at least, indispensable to the happiness, safety, and prosperity 
of the State. Experience has shown that education, with the masses of 
the people, affords infinitely more protection to liberty, good morals, 
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and more security to the rights of others, than all the criminal enact- 
ments that have ever been made, or prisons that have ever been built. 

If we desire the rising generation to be virtuous, lovers of freedom, 
and to cherish our institutions, which we must soon leave behind ; if 
civilization, intellectual enjoyment, substantial refinement, love of order, 
and prosperity, are to be leading characteristics with those who are to 
succeed us, the means must be provided, and an efficient common school 
system devised. The youth of the State must be educated and in- 
structed in habits of useful and industrial pursuits; for habits formed in 
early life are likely to follow to its close. 

The Constitution has very wisely provided for the inviolability of the 
principal of the school funds, which now are, or hereafter shall be, under 
the control of the General Assembly, and for the faithful application of 
the income to the purposes designed. It has also declared that such 
sums shall be raised, by taxation or otherwise, as, with the income of 
the school trust fund, will secure an efficient system of common schools 
throughout the State ; and this Constitution the Representatives of the 
people have solemnly sworn to support. 

For the amount and condition of all moneys and grants for school 
purposes, the General Assembly is referred to the report of the Secre- 
tary of State. It is respectfully recommended that every sehool district 
should be required to have a school kept in it, from the first of Decem- 
ber until the first of April, in each and every year, and that parents or 
guardians, and all others, entrusted with the custody of children, should 
be required to send them to some school for at least three months of that 
time, unless for good cause excused by the directors. It is likewise 
suggested that some method should be provided, better suited than. the 
one now in force, to prevent the employment of any but competent 
teachers, and those of unexceptionable character. 

I believe it to be true, that children, in the habit of attending school 
become fond of it. The desire to learn increases. If the foundation be 
laid in youth, every one of either sex, as a general rule, and in any ordi- 
nary condition, may become possessed of a common English education, 
may be intelligent and intellectual. There is leisure sufficient from the 
employment of all, if the disposition exist. The General Assembly 
might do much to improve our common schools, and to promote the 
cause of education, by providing for suitable libraries in every school 
district, such as would be adapted to the capacities and tastes of youth. 

In Massachusetts, every school is furnished by the State, with Web- 
ster's Dictionary, as the standard work of orthography and pronuncia- 
tion. The same is recommended by a committee of the New York Leg- 
islature for the Empire State. 

It is admitted to be the most valuable work of the kind extant, by 
the learned men both here and in Europe : and its general use in our 
schools would break down all provincialisms, so to speak, and produce 
uniformity and elegance in the use of our language. Words would 
then be used by every one in the same sense in which they are defined 
by that able lexicographer. 

Much might also be done by the General Assembly to encourage litr 
erary taste, by small aid, from time to time, for the purchase of books, 
periodicals and newspapers for permanent literary associations, lyoeums 
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ceive that increased attention is yielded to this subject. Graceful 
and healthful exercises are being introduced into our Academies 
and even our Primary Public Schools. Wearying confinement 
is sought to be avoided. Vocal Music is contended for, in part, 
for its supposed contributions to health. Physiology is a common 
study — requiring this suggestion, perhaps, that the primary ob- 
ject of its introduction into Schools was to teach Hygiene, not 
Anatomy, except so far as a general knowledge of the human 
structure might conduce to a more accurate perception of the 
Laws of Health. Certainly these laws, as developed in this beau- 
tiful Study, are worthy of having given to them a life-long im- 
pressiveness by every variety of illustration and practical applica- 
tion. Youth are not hurried to their letters at too early an age. 
It has been discovered that juvenile prodigies rarely realize the 
promise of their youth. It is beginning to be seen in Seminaries 
of learning for either sex, that in the practice of graduating young 
persons at periods of life confessedly immature, the age has been 
making a fatal mistake. Is it not still true that many of our 
Colleges, especially the older ones at the East, instead of educat- 
ing young men, are educating boys who if they ever become men, 
will have small thanks to render to their Alma Mater ? Are not 
the hardiest students, I mean the hardiest-minded students, those 
who enter upon their Course of Study comparatively late, when 
their physical nature has had opportunity for development, when 
their principles have become firm, and their judgment informed, 
and their purpose steadfast, and when they have had sufficient 
experience of the world to understand the value of knowledge, 
and how to pursue it most intelligently, and with reference, as far 
as may be, to its uses in after life. But this is a digression. There 
are cheerful evidences accruing upon this subject of Physical Edu- 
cation, although there is doubtless still need for a deeper, a more 
wide spread, a more practical conviction of its importance. I 
leave this point, however, to your better reflections with only this 
remark, so obviously true that it partakes of the nature of an 
apothegm, that any learning which has been purchased at the 
expense of health, has been bought too dearly. 

It has become quite evident, moreover, that Moral Education, 
not occasional and irregular, but systematic and thorough, is en- 
titled to a fixed position in every System of Instruction. This is 
Krticularly true with reference to Public Schools in larger cities, 
dividual Education, of course, must be radically incomplete 
without a right development of the moral nature. He who can 
have a class of youth before him, month after month and year 
after year, knowing from their appearance or from information of 
their circumstances that they are debarred of moral culture else- 
where, needs some convenient mode of reconciling matters with 
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his conscience, if he strive not, as if their lives depended on it, to 
plant some lesson of truth and virtue in their youthful hearts. 
Sow wheat there, lest the enemy sow tares. Moral culture under 
the guidance of a fertile mind may well embrace an infinitude of 
subjects. Habits, manners, tastes, so far as directed by moral 
feelings, the sentiments, courage, firmness, resolution, patience, 
presence of mind, industry, perseverance, punctuality, the practi- 
cal virtues of every day life, the love of nature, of the beautiful. 
of art — elevated ideas of the objects of life — to do good — to 
live to some purpose — these things certainly are as essential to 
personal happiness and personal respectability, as any lessons to 
be taught from books. 

Intellectual Education, briefly, is the acquisition of knowledge 
in the usual branches, and the development, incidental or direct, 
of the mental faculties, fitting one intellectually for the require- 
ments of life. 

If this be Individual Education — if it consist in giving light 
and strength and symmetry to the intellectual, and not only to 
the intellectual but to the moral, and not only to the moral but to 
the physical, and not only to these three but to the religious na- 
ture of man, in what way is such finished culture most positively 
to be ensured? 

Our answer is, that all things else are insufficient without good 
teachers, and that all things else may by possibility be dispensed 
with, with good teachers. Accommodations never so splendid may 
be arranged, yet all are little worth unless at the teacher's desk 
there be an intellect radiating light. 

Whence are such teachers to be furnished ? 

In general it may be remarked that all causes which elevate 
educational interests, elevate the standard of teachers. 

During the past few years, a great variety of influences have 
been at work : general enlightenment — the intellectuality of the 
age — better compensation — the circulation of mutual intelligence 
through educational conventions, treatises and papers. A tide 
has set in, which no human agencies can avert or stay. 

It is true that decided excellence among teachers cannot be 
universally expected, any more than from the followers of other 
intellectual vocations. Still we cannot but think that the idea of 
a natural tact or " nack " for teaching is frequently overrated. 
No doubt there is something in adaptedness, but we suspect that 
in the main, those thought to have this peculiar tact, will be found 
to be precisely those who are most largely distinguished for good 
manners, good dispositions, and good common sense ; and if found 
to be possessed of a thorough knowledge of their profession, we 
should not expect it to be regarded as any serious impediment to 
" natural tact." 
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We believe that those most emulous of elevating the standard 
of teachers, are beginning to lay greater stress on Superior Educa- 
tion — on high attainments, ranging, in all possible cases, quite 
above and beyond what is expected to be taught. No knowledge 
is so isolated but it has some connection, near or remote, and 
nearer than is often thought, with all other knowledge. Aside 
then from the fact that possession of general acquirements em- 
powers the teacher to pour, incidentally, much valuable knowledge 
into the minds of his pupils, it is undoubtedly the. fact that he 
himself will be more at home in the lower departments of any 
branch, who is familiar with the higher. Practically, it is con- 
ceded, this does not invariably happen ; but the proposition is at 
all times theoretically and presumptively true. We would say, 
however, if indeed it be requisite to say, that attainments however 
high can seldom be Safely substituted for a practical, ready and 
present familiarity with the ordinary branches. An acquaintance 
with Differential Calculus could never apologize in a Common 
School for a lack of readiness in Mental Arithmetic ; and though 
one should know all the languages and dialects of the earth, it 
should be no passport, unless he should show himself at home 
among the structures of his native tongue, and be able to speak, 
read, write and teach it with purity, elegance and precision. 

Next to acquirements comes Special Preparation, begun before 
or after the business is commenced — better if before, but never 
relinquished till the entire Theory and Practice of Teaching be 
mastered. Attainments are not enough ; admirable intellect is 
not enough — still, still, there is the Art of Teaching to be learned. 
To be educated is one thing — to educate, another. 

The argument in favor of Normal Schools seems impossible to 
be resisted. They furnish opportunities for review — they teach 
the Art of Teaching — they instruct in discipline and government 
— they afford practice in classes. 

In the absence of any sudh Institution in our own State, what 
are the dependencies for this special preparation ? 

We may mention, first, that direct instruction which may con- 
veniently be given in Academies and High Schools. He who 
teaches well, does at all times, by living model and example, 
indicate to his scholars how teaching should be done. But some- 
thing more is requisite, and in several private Institutions in the 
State, and in some of our Union and High Schools, they are 
beginning to form Teachers' Classes, giving special training to 
such as desire it. Valuable instructors are in this way prepared. 
Certainly High Schools can exert a refluent influence no more 
directly, than by sending skillful teachers back to the departments, 
where their career as scholars was commenced. 
r Teachers' Institutes and Teachers' Associations : The educa- 
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tional interests of the State are largely indebted, questionless, to 
those who have been active in conducting and giving spirit to 
these Institutes ; and Teachers' Associations in Cities, are found 
of infinite service in making educational systems compact, uniform, 
harmonious and efficient. ) 

Educational Books and Journals: These, not unfrequently, 
are store-houses of information. < 

But the most positive and impressive way of procuring infor- 
mation^ is by correspondence and conversation with teachers of 
known judgment and experience, and the Visiting of Schools. In 
comparison with this latter method — the thorough visiting of 
schools which are acknowledged to be Model Schools- — all other 
routes seem circuitous. This is the short, Panama route. Here 
is a school reputed to have every excellence. Perfect order, 
" Heaven's first law," reigns there, within and without. Scru- 
pulous neatness, propriety and grace of demeanor, the nearest 
possible approaches to punctuality and steadiness of attendance, 
diligence which seems as cheerful as unremitted, kindness and 
amenity, prevail. The greatest proficiency is reported of every 
study. Each branch is taught, each exercise conducted in the 
truest and clearest manner. Variety is employed, sufficient for 
zest, but never leading to confusion. All things wear the impress 
of a calm, wise, vigorous administration of affairs. Visit that 
school. See, hear, inquire. It is your right. There is nothing 
in the Art of Teaching which is not common property — yours as 
much as any one's. If such a school be distant from you, still 
visit it. It may cost money, it may cost time ; but it will yield 
you money and save you time. If painters and sculptors will 
hazard long voyages, travel the Continent, make pilgrimages to 
Italy, to study the works of the older masters, or learn wisdom 
from the lips of modern ones, why not you, if need be, go in quest 
of models in the higher and nobler Art of Instruction ? Models 
not only teach quickly, but you may learn from them what lan- 
guage, what description can never convey. What you have 
understood imperfectly you now see at once, and what you learn 
through the eye you are most apt to learn accurately, vividly, 
and forever. Ralph Waldo Emerson, when in Cincinnati, on 
bang inquired of by one who had been struck with the modula-^fc 
tions of his voice and the distinctness of his articulation, as to^ 
whether he had ever studied under a Teacher of Elocution, re- 
plied that at one time he had ; but said he, " Let one hear Web- 
ster speak, and Everett discourse, and Fanny Kemble read, and 
he will need but little other training in Elocution." Models are 
often the best instructors. Life is made up of partial assimilations, 
which are none the less actual for being unintended, or even im- 
perceptible in their origin and growth. 
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But over and above all other aids, concentrating all, vitalizing 
all, is Thought — calm, cool, patient, earnest thought — thought 
done out of school, as a precursor to the judgment, and a guide 
to the energy which are to rule within it. Zeal without reflection, 
enterprize without premeditation, too often prove illusory and 
unsafe. 

JL> Let the question be daily asked, for what purpose am I doing 

this — for what good — does it accomplish its object — why is 
this study — what its office — is it for acquisition or for discipline 
— if for acquisition merely, how shall I expedite it — if for dis- 
cipline, how shall I best enable it to fulfill its design ? 

For, after all the acquirements, the previous preparation, the 
information and advice, the studying of models, one has got to 
teach himself — to inform and strengthen himself from within. 

To be observant and reflective — to notice the failure of this 
experiment or mode of procedure, and the success of that one — 
to trace it back to its sources, to its principles, so that the mind, 
as by a radical intuition, may discriminate ever after between the 
true and the false, the practical and the chimerical, the well and 
the ill-adapted — it is under such self-culture that the teacher 
can improve. From such experience it is, that " day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth forth knowledge." 
Every Teacher should carry a Normal School within his own 
brain — himself the pupil, and his own intellect, his thought, the 
Master. 

It is not meant to underrate facilities, but when we look abroad 
and see how little these, however specially adapted, can do alone 
toward winning wealth or fame — when we see with the same 
advantages so great discrepancies of results, we are inevitably ad- 
monished that something beyond what others can do for one is to 
be done by one's self. Thought, one's own thought, ever, is man's 
strength and man's dependence. Without it, learning and infor- 
mation, and counsel, and foreign aid, and the whole panoply of 

i exterior arrangements, but weigh him down like the armor of a 
robust sire on a degenerate son. " That Literature is little worth 
which hangs loosely on the character." It should be blended, 
inwrought into the intellect, like nicely fitting Mosaic. 
^k There is matter for profound congratulation in the acknowl- 
edged fact, that this chief element of educational progress, — this 
jnost to be relied on — a profession of able, judicious fcnd skillful 
teachers, is being built up all over the country. Born of the Spirit 
of the Age, springing out of its intellectual character and ten- 
dencies, fitted to train and develop mind where now mind rules 
and directs, is this Profession. It has become a Profession. 
True it would be idle to expect that even a majority of our in- 
structors will be such as have taken teaching up for a permanent 
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and life-long occupation. Nor is it to be disguised that some of 
the best tuition ever given, is performed by those who have re- 
sorted to it for temporary purposes merely. Such persons often 
come to the work with a clear and fresh enthusiasm, an energy 
and directness of purpose, a ready perception, an intuition <)f 
what is to be done and of what they are about, which seems, to 
set all doctrines as to the importance of experience and profes- 
sional training, at nought. Yet these are probably exceptions, 
occurring as unfrequently as rare and ready intellects occur, amid 
the mass of ordinary mind. But the great dependence for per- 
sons who will try all things, prove all things, and hold fast to that 
which is good, is upon those who have dedicated their thoughts, 
their reading, their enthusiasm, their ambition, their lives, to the 
business of teaching, and the cause of Education. These waft 
with familiar steps among the elementary principles of instruc- 
tion. These teach, or should teach, model schools. These guide 
and enlighten, by tongue and pen, the inexperienced — the noviti- 
ates. These hold on high and steadfastly the lamps of experience 
and wisdom. These preserve and teach and illustrate those carr 
dinal principles and modes of procedure, which, when combined, 
go to make up the Common Law of Education. The age de- 
mands such teachers, and is steadily evoking them. Says Chai- 
ning, whom all educated assemblies recognize as the distinguished 
philanthropist, the profound and earnest lover of his race — -who 
seems to have had so deep and near an insight into human na- 
ture, its texture and its wants — to have been so steadfast an 
advocate of that which is now the great idea of the age, that 
" man, as man, is greater than a king " — that every human b% 
ing, even the humblest, has an importance and dignity about him 
because he is a human being, and is endowed with an immortal 
spirit which demands expansion and development, refinement and 
elevation — says Channing — " We know not how society can be 
44 aided more, than by the formation ofc a body of wise and eift» 
4 cient educators. Much as we respect the ministry, we believe. 
4 it must yield in importance to the office of training the young; 
4 No office should be regarded with greater respect. The first 
4 minds in community should be encouraged to assume it. The 
statesman works with coarse instruments for coarser ends. Tfa : 
4 educator is to work by the most refined influences on that defir 
4 cate, ethereal essence, the human souL" 
K In passing from this line of observation, to a broader and mere 
general one — when we come to speak of the Age in respect of its 
multifarious educational machinery, and of this machinery as re- 
troacting upon the Age which produced it, we are at once trans- 
ported to a field often and thoroughly traversed, yet one in which 
it is always pleasant to linger, enjoying a contemplation of the 
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fulfilled their several missions, there will have come a day in 
which, on all the surface of this globe, there shall be found no hu- 
man intellect which some ray of knowledge has not pierced and 
illumined, no human heart which some diviner precept has not 
touched and pervaded. 

But to enable the people of this country to contribute their due 
share toward the elevation of mankind, it is obvious that they must 
develop their own power by their own Education. They are 
doing this. The time has already quite passed when in the lan- 
guage of the eloquent, the Elder Beecher, it is necessary for any 
to exclaim with reference to East or West, " We must educate — 
we must educate — or short will be our race from the cradle to 
the grave ; " or that other sentiment expressed with characteristic 
terseness, " We must educate — we must educate — or perish by 
our own prosperity." Facilities have multiplied with population. 
Friends of Education occupy the vantage ground. They stand 
upon the hill tops. Gathering energy and strength and wisdom 
of direction, and supplying themselves with every species of edu- 
cational implement and munition, they are preparing to sweep 
down into the valleys, and through the narrow defiles and the 
dark passes, with Cromwellian vigor and Cromwellian success. 

It is difficult at this day to think of any important institution 
for the advancement of knowledge, which is not already developed, 
or in process of development. Universities and Colleges, on: va- 
rious plans, Academies, the great Common School System, carry- 
ing youth from the elements of knowledge to the higher walks of 
a superior Education, and then in Normal Schools teaching how 
in turn, to educate others by quicker and better methods — Public 
Libraries and Public Lectures — City, County, State and Na- 
tional Associations for the interchange of the best reflection and 
experience of the age— Educational books and papers, spreading 
far and wide, and carrying to those in the humblest and most 
retired positions, wise hints and practical suggestions — these, 
extensive and well adapted as they are, are but an incomplete 
skeleton of the educational machinery in full action in our coun- 
try, and with but an exception or two, in our State. They are 
full of encouragement. They will carry us to a still more com- 
manding point of influence upon the world. 

Without derogating the tithe of an iota from other Institutions, 
we would remark — nay, it is so obvious and so generally con- 
ceded that it is perhaps superfluous to remark, that the Common 
School System, that Free Education, is the hope of the Age. He 
who will demonstrate that Education anywhere can be universal, 
or even general, where no such system exists, may safely set about 
the business of proving that that is possible which in the nature of 
things is impossible, and that the lamp of Experience yields but 
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an illusory and deceptive light to the feet of men. Stimulate to 
the utmost every other agency — multiply Endowments, — lavish 
treasure, — bend to your support public sentiment and public 
fevor — and in the end, under the most encouraging circumstances 
you might arrange, without your Systems of Free Education, 
there would be whole neighborhoods, there would be entire classes, 
there would be masses of human intellect, for whom the bread of 
knowledge would never be broken. There would be perishing for 
lack of aliment. All this is understood. No one gainsays that 
while private enterprises for special training, for special purposes, 
are to be encouraged and applauded, yet that no mortal instrumen- 
tality can safely be entrusted with the Educational welfare of all 
die children of the State, except the State itself. Here is, or 
should be, the ever watchful parental eye — here, the collected, 
steadfast purpose — here, method, system and permanency — 
here, deep and comprehensive wisdom — here the arm which can 
reach down to the lowest, extend to the farthest, and be recog- 
nized and respected by the highest — which can encompass all 
classes and bind them together in common bonds — here, the co- 
pious and sufficient treasury, depending not on popular caprice, 
nor fortuitous circumstances, which may enrich one day and im- 
poverish the next, but a treasury to the annual replenishment of 
which the entire property of the people is, or should be, irrevoca- 
bly pledged. Said Robert Winthrop in a late Agricultural Ad- 
dress, alluding to Massachusetts, " Other nations may boast of 
their magnificent gems and monster diamonds. Our Kohinoor is 
our Common School System. This is our Mountain of Light, not 
snatched, indeed, as a prize from a barbarous foe, — not designed 
only to deck a royal brow or to irradiate a Crystal Palace — but 
whose pure and penetrating ray illumines every brow, and cnlight>- 
ens every mind, and cheers every heart and every hearth-stone 
in the land — and which supplies from its exhaustless mines, or- 
naments of grace unto the head and chains upon the neck of every 
son and daughter of Massachusetts." 

It is from the rapid development and extension of this System 
within recent periods, that the true friends of Education and the 
people draw freshest courage and inspiration. Contrast the ap- 
pointments of this System, yesterday so meagre and inadequate — 
to-day, in many places, so splendid and well designed, and one 
may well doubt the genuineness of his devotion, if he fail of senti- 
ments of grateful delight. Architecture has been invoked, and. 
stately edifices have gone up, vying in symmetry and costliness 
with the temples of worship which stand beside them. The arti- 
san has taxed his ingenuity to produce furniture and implements 
in such proportions as shall be most nicely suited to comfort and 
convenience. The best practical and medical science even has 
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arduous and taxing than when these objectors received their 
training. It is true that acquisition is facilitated, but it is equally 
true that along with it, in this exploring and mining which scholars 
are now obliged to make into the principles and reasons of things, 
there is more genuine mental discipline compelled, than by all 
the older systems of instruction put together. The great boast 
of modern educationists is, not that education has been made easy, 
but that it has been made difficult — not that ways have been 
devised by which the minds of youth may escape labor, but by 
which they may be made to labor — made to think, to reason, to 
compare, to trace the connection between causes and effects, 
between principles and rules, between science and art — to learn 
habits of generalization — to be contented with nothing till under- 
stood — to take nothing for granted — in short, to prepare their 
minds by this species of radical culture to meet with ability the 
requirements and emergencies of life. We know full well that it 
is possible for a teacher to teach too much — that it is an accepted 
doctrine, and one which is every day attracting greater attention, 
that the teacher should never do for the scholar what the scholar 
can do for himself. A difficulty overcome is a fine exercise and 
a fine encouragement. Self-confidence, self-dependence is taught. 
Obstacles melt before those who habitually overcome them. Yet 
on the other hand, it is better that a scholar understand things 
from his preceptor, than that he never understand them at all. 
Better that he be helped to first principles than that he never 
have them. It is not to be wondered at that here and there are 
those whose memories cling with affectionate fondness, to the 
good old modes, and to the good old books in which, as they once 
supposed, all past and all future knowledge was undoubtedly 
contained. This is founded in a principle of human nature. 
Nevertheless it seems to us, that one might as well insist that 
our steamcraft and railroads and telegraphs should be abandoned, 
as that any of the supposed improvements in the educational world 
should be depreciated or questioned. There is need of speed and 
" Royal Roads " to compass the learning of the day. Branches 
of Study have multiplied, and increased in extensiveness. Men's 
minds have been active and discursive. Knowledge, on all hands, 
has been accumulating. Out of the schools the tendency is un- 
doubtedly to a certain degree of superficialness. It cannot be 
expected, so diffused must be the labors of the modern scholar, that 
he should become profoundly and critically versed in all depart- 
ments of Literature and Science. But we are prone to submit the 
question for your consideration whether it be true, as is sometimes 
pretended, that the last generation exhibited men of riper and 
profounder wisdom, or whether it may not be that their conspic- 
uousness was owing to the fact that there existed greater inequal- 
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ities among men ? Knowledge now is leveled up. Scholars, as 
a consequence, appear leveled down. 

But however may be this question as to scholarship in general, no 
such criticism can attach to modern schools. Diffusiveness is found 
consistent with thoroughness. The pupil acquires a knowledge of 
the Common Branches no less accurate because he divides his at- 
tention with other branches of a higher nature. Nay, in variety 
of study there is found to be a stimulus, giving zest and vigor 
where otherwise attention might flag and decay. J 

I have thus referred, in a very cursory manner, to a few of the 
peculiar sources of gratification which are permitted us, when 
comparing the Common Schools of the present day with those 
which came next before them. I say next before them, for it is 
well understood, that up to the year 1833, the interests of Popu- 
lar Education were in languid hands. You well understand, more- 
over, in how brilliant terms the history of the Cause since then 
might be presented. 

f It has been the peculiar good fortune of Ohio, to share largely 
in this prosperity. To you, as Educationists, there has fallen, in 
the examples and the long experience of your brethren in the 
East, a goodly heritage. Eastern wealth, united public senti- 
ment, ample facilities, have enabled them to make experiments of 
the most instructive character. What they know, you learn ; 
where they fail, you avoid ; where they succeed, you, as is your 
right, avail yourselves of the methods of their success. And yet 
I should deem very poorly of the teachers of the West, if there 
appeared to be no assurance, that they would add most largely to 
this stock of educational knowledge — if there seemed to be no 
prospect that these obligations would be redeemed — if I did not 
believe as the result of somewhat careful observation, that as 
America, in many departments of Learning and the Arts, is turn- 
ing back upon Europe, by a kind of reversed hereditary trans- 
mission, the tide of knowledge, so the West will turn back upon 
the East, in deepened channels, rivers of information and practical 
experience. If you will allow me to say, and if you will not 
allow me I am bound to say, that I have great faith in Western 
Teachers. For the most part they are young, vigorous, enter- 
prising and progressive. If they lack, as very many of them do 
not lack, recondite learning and elaborate experience, they more 
than make up for it by the activity of their minds, and the reso- 
lute, determined exercise of their common sense. When the ven- 
erable Beecher was pleading in Boston for the Valley of the West, 
he made free to tell them, Eastern man as he had always been, 
that he did not ask them for religious teachers, but he wanted 
funds with which the West could educate teachers for herself. 
He wanted no men of delicate nature. But he preferred rather 

4 
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to engraft learning on Hie vigorous stock the West already fur- 
nished, as better fitted to cope with difficulties and embarrassments, 
and hold its own with the hardy intellects of the. Western Coon- 
try. In the same way, in matters of secular education, is it not 
true that the West, in the main, must provide, and can best provide, 
for itself? Here vigor and address take precedence of finish and re- 
finement. Things are not quite fitted to the hand. Strength— 
straight-forward, manly, enterprising strength — turning never 
back, looking to right nor left with any feeling of irresoluteness, 
but pressing onward, right onward —feeling that the goal is never 
won, but always to be won — these are the conditions of a successful 
Western Teacher .J 

It is a sign fufl of promise and of hope, that the Teachers of 
the West— of our own great State, seem awake to the responsi- 
bilities which rest upon them. It cannot have escaped your ob- 
servation, that Ohio, from its commanding location, the magnitude 
of its population, and its capacity to sustain a much greater 
population, is destined to exercise a leading influence in the gene- 
ral affairs of the country. Tou will see to it, for it is your pro- 
vince to see to it, that the State shall throw its whole weight, 
vigorously, not inertly, in favor of Educational Progress. In the 
issues of die past — in the condition of the present, there is every 
tiling to encourage, nothing to dishearten you. In various locali- 
ties in the State, are Colleges of high respectability. At other 
points are Seminaries and Academies. In our Cities, there are 
these not only, but Systems of Public Schools, modeled as well 
as may be. And all over the State are springing up Union Schools, 
more or less costly, giving a character, dignity and symmetrical 
arrangement to our Common Schools, which had not hitherto been 
enjoyed. Teachers' Institutes, conducted by gentlemen of talent 
and experience, have been held with signal advantages. These 
State Conventions have had their influence. Is it not true, all 
things considered, that the educational concerns of the State are 
in a comparatively prosperous condition ? 

Still I need not say to you — your presence here bears witness 
of your belief — that what has been accomplished, creditable and 
gratifying as it is, is but an earnest of the great work which lies 
before you. Had you indeed secured to yourselves all the good 
features which exist in other States, you would still have a stand- 
ard of your own as to what a System of Education ought to be, 
lusher by far than any models gathered from abroad — and even 
this achieved, you would yet see standards still onward in the 
future, which it would be your ambition, and the business of your 
lives to reach. I confess for myself, if my humble preference be 
worth announcing, that I am wedded to the theory of Free Edu- 
cation, to be dispensed without money and without price, to whom- 
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soever in the State shall apply for it ; and to embrace all learning, 
from the child's alphabet, up to the highest branches of University 
Education. Whatsoever mils short of this, falls demonstrably 
short of a perfect System. It is gratifying to perceive that occa- 
sional States and Cities are gradually ascending to this position. 
There should be plain and palpable reasons, — reasons founded in 
inexorable poverty, why a State should draw a line of demarca- 
tion between different grades of attainment, saying — this knowledge 
you may have free — for this superior knowledge you must pay. 
Precisely the same arguments which authorize the withholding of 
superior Education, would justify, by a downward progressiveness, 
the withdrawing of Common Education ; and on the other hand, 
the precise doctrine which demands public provision for Common 
Education, carries irresistibly with it a demand for the highest 
knowledge the Age is possessed of. There is no point short of 
utmost altitude, or utmost depression, where the friends or oppo- 
nents of Popular Education can rest their argument. The day 
has gone by which can lend countenance to the idea of an aristocracy 
of knowledge. What is valuable for the few, must be valuable 
for the many. There is no reason nor humanity in making, not 
intentionally of course, but practically, a distinction between the 
rich and the poor — leading the Child of Genius, it may be, with 
free and encouraging hand, up the rugged steeps until he catches 
a glimpse of sanctuaries of higher learning, and " Fame's proud 
temple " which " stands afar," and then dashing his ambition and 
his hopes, by telling him, — these heights you may not mount— 
these inner courts you may not enter. These gates you see are 
golden. They turn on golden hinges. They answer only to a 
golden key. 

The day seems certainly approaching — in the natural progress 
of things it must be reached — when perfect Systems of Popular 
Instruction will be framed. In bringing it about with us, you, 
teachers, must do your part. Communities look to you for coun- 
sel and suggestion. Important is it, then, that you keep in view 
aperfect System, worthy your generous and determined advocacy. 
Well arranged District Schools — Union Schools, with suitable 
Departments — High Schools wherever they can be established 
— Evening Schools in larger cities — ultimately University Or- 
ganizations — Normal Schools on some improved or perhaps com- 
posite plan — Reformatory Institutions, so far as requisite — 
Educational Papers — School Libraries, a general and special 
Superintendency to insure system and method — all these, liber- 
ally and steadfastly supported by wise, harmonious and intelligible 
laws, would be a System of which the State, and every citizen of 
the State, might well be proud. And until such System is pro- 
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vided, we would never encourage the admission that the State had 
done munificently, or even respectably. 

Teachers of Ohio, your path is onward. Raise high jour stan- 
dard, and follow it, if need be, you and your successors, to the 
end of time. If contest come, whenever or wherever it may 
come, see to it that the Cause of Education be not betrayed, nor 
overwhelmed. Be vigilant, be active, be steadfast. Above all, 
be progressive. The Spirit of the Age demands it. Whether 
you are striving to develop the individual mind, or to further the 
Educational interests of the State or Age, be mindful of the re- 
sponsibility and sacred character of your mission. Foster union 
and harmony among yourselves. Let the kindly spirit, thp free- 
dom from jealousy and dissension, which has thus far attended you, 
go with you always. Your warrant that the people shall be edu- 
cated, is the Constitution. See to it that in the end, the System 
of Education founded under it, shall be worthy the State and an 
example to the country. Let it be rich in its bounties, as the 
deep and exhaustless soil of our fertile valleys. Let its founda- 
tions be fixed as the beds of our railways, or as the piers and 
arches which are destined to bear up, forever, yonder magnificent 
Capitol. 



■ •! 



^jprag^t* n tjp Virion $rjpral $tj5tniL 

There is always danger of trusting too much to a system, and the 
better the system, the greater the danger. The superiority of the sys- 
tem of Graded or Union Schools, over the single district system, is so 
manifest, that wherever they are introduced, the people naturally look 
for signal improvement in their children — they look for schools of a 
high degree of excellence. If these expectations should be disappointed 
in any case, and it would be strange if they should not be, it will be 
because of errors in the working of the system, and not because of any 
inherent defect in the system itself. 

What are some of the most obvious difficulties in the way of the suc- 
cessful working of the Union system ? The principal one has been 
alluded to above ; the system itself may be too much trusted to— too 
much may be expected from it. We will speak of this expectation, on 
the part of the three classes into which the community may be divided 
with respect to schools — -parents, directors, and teachers. 

(a.) It is no disparagement to our people to say, that many of them 
have very vague notions respecting a school, and what is necessary to 
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its highest success. They have heard much of " Union Schools," and 
expect great things from them. This is well ; but some of them forget 
that their co-operation is absolutely necessary. A "Union School" 
must be enough to cause children to improve with extraordinary ra- 
pidity, even if they are kept at home a large fraction t>f the time, and 
are behind the hour when they do attend, and are imperfectly supplied 
with books. Even a Union School cannot make bricks without straw. 
Nor should it be expected that the nature of either parents or chil- 
dren will be changed by the system. It has always been difficult to 

< jHanagethe children of a community, without sometimes giving offence 
to parents. Discipline must be maintained; and somebody's child 
Will be. ill-treated, in the partial judgment of a fond mother or an 

-indulgent father. Complaints must be expected, as in any other system. 
\^e m$st remember, also, that it has become a part of our unwritten 
constitution, that the people have an inherent right to find fault with 
aehools and school teachers. It is a time-honored custom. The right 
of private opinion on this point is unquestioned, especially when this 
opinion is aoVerse to the teacher or the management of the directors; 
amd< the., exercise of the right becomes a sacred duty, when, as often 

« JiafpenSr-the man goes directly in the face of his own interest. A man 

-wbfl does not-pay a cent of tax, may oppose the system because it will 

increase the taxes. A rich man, on the other hand; will object to pay- 

*i^Sv£iaalL tuition fee, when the only alternative is, the imposition of 
iWva|dditklial tax, which will compel him to pay perhaps ten times the 

tJatttion fiie, < Or a man will complain of the inefficiency of the schools, 
jmd in the j^ext breath, complain that so many families have moved into 
towi to avail thjemselves of their advantages. 

■;.-«& J&w, men have a right to act thus absurdly about schools, and we 
iBHMt expect it. 

:/• (b.) There is danger that School IHrectors may trust too implicitly 
to the excellence of the system. Knowing that it has worked well else- 
where, they may overlook the necessity of labor on their part. This 
labor cannot be dispensed with, if the schools are to flourish. The 
duties devolving on the Board of Education are very onerous, and any 
one who allows himself to be a candidate for the office, should do it 
with that expectation. 

There is no principle affecting human conduct, as relating to our du- 
ties to society, more true or important than this, — that when a man is 
elected to civil office, or even to an office in any voluntary organization, 
and accepts it, he thereby places himself under obligation to fulfill the 
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duties to the best of his ability. His acceptance is a virtual pledge, 
not only to discharge the duties as well as he is able, bat to make him- 
self acquainted with them, that he may discharge them properly. He 
should be ready to act, and to act intelligently. 

(c.) The same danger of implicit reliance on the system, may be 
affirmed in regard to Teachers. They may trust too much to its excel- 
lence, and so fail to put forth those efforts which are indispensable to 
its successful working. We are wont to say that the movements of a 
school should be like clock-work. But we must remember that the 
Teacher is the moving force. A school is not made of unconscious 
wheels, like a clock. And the clock, even, would stop were the force 
of gravity to be suspended but for a single second. If its adjustments 
are all correct, and the weights are sufficient to neutralize the friction, 
the clock will faithfully perform its functions, so long as gravity will 
keep the pendulum vibrating. But the best arrangements of a school 
will fail, without the constant watchfulness of the teacher to re-adjust 
the parts, which are ever liable to derangement. 

There is more danger that teachers will trust to the excellence of the 
Union system, than that parents or directors will, and the injurious ef- 
fects will also be greater. If the system should in any locality fail of 
its best results, the first impression will be, that the failure is to be as- 
cribed to the teachers. 

There is another caution which is worthy of the attention of teachers 
—another point in respect to which they should be on their guard. 
Most instructors have been accustomed to manage individual schools, 
and hence they find it difficult to take charge of one of a group of con- 
solidated schools— to work harmoniously and efficiently as a member of 
the corps of instructors. The teacher of a private school generally lays 
down his own principles, selects his own text-books, and makes his own 
arrangements ; and a teacher in an isolated district school does about 
the same. 

But in schools associated on the Union plan, teachers must be ready 
to yield individual preferences ; to carry out the principles established 
by the Board of Directors ; to relinquish, perhaps, favorite text-books, 
and to receive suggestions from the Superintendent and the Board. 
The Superintendent must be on his guard against any appearance of as- 
sumption of authority not delegated to him ; and he will need great 
wisdom and discretion to make the system efficient in all its parts, to 
introduce the best methods of instruction and discipline into all the de- 
partments, without disturbing the prejudices of any of his associates. 
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Undoubtedly, teachers are more liable than most others to become opin- 
ionated : such is the tendency of their occupation. But for the pros- 
perous working of the Union system, this tendenoy must be repressed. 
And there must be, on the part of all the members of a corps of in- 
structors, a spirit of conciliation and of kindness, a forbearance to find 
fault with each other, or to speak disparagingly of the professional 
qualifications of a fellow-teacher. 

We trust these words of caution will be well received. The Union 
system is one of so great excellence, that it seems to bo inoumbent on 
all — parents, directors, and teachers — to use their utmost efforts for its 
success. Instead of thinking, that because it is a good system, it will 
therefore go itself, we should put forth exertions correspondent to its 
excellence. Thus only will it, or rather, thus only shall we, through 
it, accomplish the desired end. I. w. a. 

Marietta College, Jan. 1852. 



» ^»^» 



We have, for some time, desired an opportunity to offer a few words 
of counsel, exhortation and encouragement to the Lady Teachers of our 
State, and also, to address a few thoughts to such other ladies as may 
desire, henceforth, to become Teachers; but no medium for doing so has 
heretofore presented itself which has, in all respects, seemed adapted to 
our wishes. We now avail ourselves of our Editorial privilege and the 
pages of the Journal, as the most agreeable and appropriate medium at 
our command, for giving utterance to our convictions. 

It is a matter of no trifling interest to us, to know that so large 
a proportion of the Teachers of our State, probably more than 
one half, are ladies; and when we contemplate that magnificent 
system of school improvements which we feel confident will, at no 
distant day, be introduced, we have a feeling of sincere, we think, of 
rational exultation, r espec tin g the position which woman is to occupy as 
the teacher of the youth of cm country. With the lights of her past 
history before ns ; with her degradation and wrongf, past and present, 
throughout htatkmdam; and the past and present ssournfsd abridgment 
of her rights and happiness throughout CkritUndom, too, before us, on 
the one hand; and the bright p r osp ect s of her future position and infiav 
enee on the other, we enanot but feel that the term, Gmtral E4mem- 
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Hon, has even a deeper meaning than the general diffusion of knowledge, 
and good and virtuous sentiments in society. For, with all other evils 
which may disappear from among us by generous and general culture, 
the unnatural and despotic restrictions upon woman's sphere of duty 
and action , must disappear also. Burdens and sorrows which Providence 
never designed her to bear, must be thrown off; and we rejoice to be- 
lieve that this may be accomplished, in a great measure, by her own 
instrumentality. While the safe reliance for all salutary changes in the 
condition of society must be upon the general awakening of thought, 
and the inculcation of a deep sense of right and duty, it seems beyond 
all question to us, that woman may, herself, labor most successfully to 
awaken this thought and spread abroad this sense of duty. And while 
thus laboring for the great interests of humanity, as she is now invited 
to do, she may, at the same time, gain for herself imperishable renown. 
While studying to give proportion, excellence and grace, to those around 
her, she may, at the same time, be weaving for herself and her sex a 
robe of everlasting beauty. She may be bedecking herself with gar- 
lands and ornaments that will shine forever. By free, fair and con- 
tinued opportunities to act in a sphere for which Providence has wisely 
adapted her, she may emancipate herself from the thraldom which cen- 
turies of ignorance and prejudice have imposed upon her. 

We desire in the first place, therefore, to congratulate the lady 
Teachers of our State, that, while that irresponsible, despotic power, 
custom, has forbidden them to live and act only within certain limits, 
the noblest of all employments is as freely open to them as to the most 
favored of the other sex. We desire, too, to proffer our hearty good 
wishes to all the daughters of our land whose sentiments are now form- 
ing, and whose minds are now in process of training, and to remind 
them that a fairer world than the world of fashion — a world of strong, 
pure and gentle influences, is before them to enjoy ; that a loftier feeling 
than that of servile dependence, is for them to cherish ; and that a better 
lot than a life of slavish toil, or slavish indolence, may be their destiny. 
And, should our humble expressions of respect and regard live to meet 
the attention of the coming generations of happy beings that, we trust, 
may grow up under still fairer skies and more benign influences, we 
could wish them joy, too, in the precious triumphs which have been 
gained and the brighter hopes which may beam around them. 

In the next place, we respectfully ask all ladies — whether mothers or 
daughters, whether at present teachers, or not — to think of the true 
nature of the Teacher's calling. We do not invite you to inquire in 
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what estimation this calling is now hold ; we do not mean to attempt to 
persuade you that there are really great attractions about a desolate, for- 
saken-looking school building, filthy school rooms and rickety furniture; 
we have no intention of undertaking the task of proving to you, that 
spending six hours, daily, with an undisciplined, unmannerly multitude 
of children and youth, irregular in their attendance, indolent or depraved 
in their habits, and, perhaps, uncared for by their parents or the public, 
is an employment to be chosen for the pleasure or the dignity it confers. 
Our own ideas of the utility and dignity of our profession are not fash- 
ioned by this standard. We think of the school room and school, as 
U should be, and, as it is to be. # We think of them as places sacred 
to neatness, taste and order, and the Teacher's position as one of power 
—as one of strong, pure and gentle influences. We think how the true 
Teacher, surrounded by those' aids which a proper appreciation of the 
value of early instruction will, at no distant day, profusely fiimish^— 
will enlarge the capacity, polish the tastes, and refine the sentiments of 
all around him. We think how, by the vigor of his own active, pene- 
trating mind, and the pure and gentle? influences of his own spotless 
example, the youth of our land will learn to revere excellence and truth, 
and love and practice virtue. Instead of being repulsed v by< examples 
of youthful depravity, and desponding Over the low estfcnate- placed 
upon our profession, we dwell with feelings of raptnre xqponth*folktafc- 
ing thoughts of an eloquent writer.: " What is more wonderful;" sajfe 
he, " among all the marvels of this glorious world, than, a hxuaaali sotd 
in the fulnessof its development ? What more beautiful than all its 
depths spread out, star-illumined, like those of the midnight heavens 
above us, with pure affections and bright thoughts? How doubly beau- 
tiful, and how doubly admirable is all this in the perfect purity of youth, 
before the mist of this lower world hath yet come upon it ! What' a 
task, full of inspiring consolations to the true Teacher ! What an edu- 
cation that, which proposes to give to this wonderful being the entire 
enjoyment and mastery of these wonders, — the perfect possession of 
itself !" 

Will any marvel, then, that we ask from the intelligent, high-minded 
mothers and daughters of the State, a careful review of any hasty opin- 
ion they may have formed of the nature and usefulness of the Teacher's 
calling? 

Will any wonder that we feel for our profession, not merely a decent 
respect, but a deep and abiding reverence ? 

Will any be surprised that we so cordially welcome as co-laborers, 
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those whom Providence has gifted with a wider range of sympathies, 
clearer perceptions of beauty and grace, purer affections, and more un- 
tiring devotion to the true and the right, in a profession where purity, 
sympathy, excellence, grace, dignity and devotion to duty, are so much 
required ? Will any smile at our simplicity, or credulity, when we 
respectfully counsel the refined and educated daughters of the opulent 
among us, now, perhaps, without a burden or a care, to seek a surer 
independence than riches can afford, a deeper and richer fountain of 
daily happiness than fashion or frivolity can furnish, and a surer re- 
ward than a life of indolence can promise, in the life and labors of a 

FAITHFUL, ACCOMPLISHED TeACHER^)F THE YOUTH OF THE STATE ? 

Lastly, we desire to exhort all ladies who would assume the duties 
and responsibilities of the Teacher, to prepare themselves thoroughly 
for their work. For this, let neither toil nor expense be spared. We 
have already alluded to liberal school improvements, in prospect, for 
our State. Need wo say that our reliance, in part, for the fulfillment 
of our hopes and predictions, is in the thorough preparation of all Teach- 
ers for their duties, and their faithfulness and devotion in their subse- 
quent labors ? While poor preparation will make poor teaching, and 
poor teaching will make poor schools, and poor teaching and poor schools 
together will depress the Teacher's profession, and retard all general 
progress ; so, on the other hand, thorough preparation will better secure 
thorough teaching, good schools, general confidence and general progress 
in school interests. 

Should we not, then, appeal to the ladies, who constitute more than 
half of the Teachers of the State, by all the considerations to which we 
have alluded, to see that no proper effort on their part is omitted to 
prepare themselves to stand above all criticism and reproach, where 
high attainments are demanded to save so many interests from peril ? 

We know there will be obstacles to overcome ; we know there will 
be discouragements to be met ; we know that the allurements of pleasure 
and the reverence for custom and current public opinion, will deter some 
from noble efforts, and that poverty and stern necessity, will bind down 
the pure and lofty aspirations of others. And we know, too— we record 
it with sincere regret — that, to aU ladies, the strife in this field of labor 
is an unequal one, compared with the other sex. Less inducements, 
less rewards, so far as this world is to reward, are offered to them for 
the same, or severer toil. Still, we can be none the less faithful — none 
the less earnest in our appeals to them for noble and disinterested efforts 
and labors. We can only repeat, that there is work for them to do— 
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that there are interests for them to guard — a destiny for them to ac- 
complish ; and that there are rewards — rewards, such as " eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard," for those, and those only, who merit them. 

m. f. o. 

Sandusky City, February, 1852. 
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€)i Claim* of amtiFrsal titration. 

It is not uncommon for those who have never reflected upon the sub- 
ject to consider it unjust, under any circumstances, to tax the property 
of one man to educate the children of another. Such are ever ready to 
inquire, Of what interest is it to me whether the children of others are 
educated or not ? True, the whole subject has been thoroughly discuss- 
ed, and its bearings clearly shown again and again ; yet there are still 
found, in almost every community, some whose minds remain unenlight- 
ened. To such it is therefore necessary to present anew the considera- 
tions which have led thousands of others (who once thought as they now 
do,) to believe that a liberal provision for free education is the cheapest 
and best insurance which can be effected upon property and the surest 
guaranty for the safety of property, reputation and life. Among these 
are the following : 

The statistics of crime inform us that nine-tenths of all the criminals 
confined in jails and penitentiaries are deplorably ignorant, as well in 
regard to science and knowledge in general, as in respect to morals and 
religion. Had they been properly educated in childhood and youth, in- 
itead of preying upon its best interests they might have contributed to 
the improvement of society, or honored its highest stations. 

If proper inquiry be made, a large proportion of the paupers sustain- 
ed at public expense, will be found to belong to the ignorant class, and 
to have been brought to their present condition by their want of the in- 
telligence necessary to enable any one to manage business for himself. 
A good common school education would have saved them from becoming 
burdens upon society, and enabled them, beside maintaining themselves 
respectably, to bear their share of those burdens which are unavoidable 
by human foresight or sagacity. 

Gould the statistics of intemperance be fully ascertained, it would be 
found that the great majority of those who have ruined themselves and 
beggared their families by intemperate drinking, have, by the neglect of 
the culture of their minds, been rendered unable to enjoy any other than 
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sensual pleasures. Does not every observing person know that those 
who frequent the grog-shop are not generally the intelligent. 

It can be shown that more than one half the sickness in our country 
is the result of ignorance, of a want of that acquaintance with the laws 
of health which might easily be obtained, and that, consequently, more 
than one half of the expense occasioned by illness, and the loss of time, 
labor, etc., attendant upon it, might be saved if the whole community 
were properly educated. 

It is well known that a large proportion of the litigation in this coun- 
try arises from the inability (or the indisposition occasioned by a want 
of facility in doing it properly) to keep a proper record of business trans- 
actions. Let every young person be made familiar with arithmetic and 
the elements of book-keeping, and taught to keep an accurate account 
of his dealings with others, and one-half or two-thirds of all the petty 
law-suite which are constantly, disturbing the peace of neighborhoods 
would never occur^, ; ... \ •* 

1 It can be demonstrated that those who are respectably educated can 
earn for themselves, or others, from twenty-five to fifty or one hundred 
per cent, "more than those without education ; and that, too, in employ- 
ments where physical labor and manual skill are mainly concerned; to 
fcay nothing of mother occupations, where mental culture and a profound 

acquaintance with science are ^required. Every xtt - ^ -- ■ 1 - :J — 

that it is far cheaper to hire a man who is intellige 
ignorant, stupid one, who needs an overseer to pr< 
ih& his work or destroying the material on which he operated. It boats 
no more to board a good workman than a poor one. 
""" It can be proved by the best of testimony that without that intelli- 
gence and 'virtue which it is the aim of the friends of universal educa- 
tion to secure; "so far as human agency is concerned, to every youth in 
the land, a Republican government and our free institutions can not be 
perpetuated. 

It can be shown with equal clearness, that without general intelli- 
gence, piety can not be expected to prevail ; since, without it, religion is 
ever in danger of degenerating into superstition or fanaticism. 

The facts establishing these conclusions may not be familiar to all, but 
theyihavo been frequently presented in the reports of school officers and 
those in charge of alms houses, prisons, and other public institutions ; 
and both the truths and the facts which sustain them are familiar, to all 
who have sought for such information, as household words. a. d. l. 
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Among numerous interesting and noteworthy remarks made during 
the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, attended in Cleveland last August, we were particularly struck 
with the following grave declaration made by the Hon. J. B. Sutherland 
of Philadelphia : "I have an interest in the proper education of every 
child in the Union, whether in my own neighborhood or city, or in Cal- 
ifornia ; and this interest is such, that it is a privilege rather than a 
harden, to contribute of my means for the promotion of that education. " 

This sentiment we believe to be strictly true, and that not only as a 
philanthropist, bat as a man and a citizen, every inhabitant of our 
country may adopt it in its fullest extent, and may even extend its appli- 
cation to every child in the world. The parent may say, I have not 
only an interest, but, for aught I know, an equal interest in this, for 
none can tell bat that the neglected, uneducated child may become the 
nearest neighbor of my children ; his ignorance and vice may tend to 
degrade them ; or, if properly educated, his intelligence and virtue 
may refine and ennoble them and their posterity to the latest genera- 
tion. The citizen may feel this interest, for the vote of any single 
individual may yet decide the fate, for weal or wo, of our country ; 
and crown with success, or blast forever the hopes of the friends of 
freedom throughout the world. It has been repeatedly and satisfac- 
torily shown, that the owner of property who has no children, is deeply 
interested in universal education : the value, the safety, and the very 
existence of many kinds of property depend on the virtue of the sur- 
rounding community. a. d. l. 



» m%m » 



Clnttlflid ^tthlir ligji &r|pil. 

An excellent High School department has been sustained in con- 
nection with the Public Schools of Cleveland, for four or five years 
past ; but it has suffered greatly for the want of a suitable building. 

A few months since, the Managers purchased a very eligible lot 
on the corner of Euclid and Erie streets, and a house 45 by 55 feet 
has been erected, which will accommodate the school very comfort- 
ably for some few years to come. It contains a large room fjornished 
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with seats and desks for ninety-six pupils, two recitation rooms, a 
laboratory, and two large entry rooms. The conveniences for light- 
ing, warming and ventilating the school room, are of the best kind. 

All will rejoice that Mr. Freese, after laboring faithfully for so 
many years under such unfavorable circumstances, has at length been 
furnished with something like a fair field for the display of his abilities ; 
and that one more Public High School has been set at liberty from 
confinement in a basement. a. d. l. 



Etputt of ti[t $tntr &npmtrt!ttinit 

The Annual keport of the Hon. Henry W. King, State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, for the year 1851, has just been printed ; and, as it 
may be some weeks before it will find its way to all interested in its pe- 
rusal, we hasten to lay a summary of its contents before our readers. 
It is a document of considerable length and of much more than the usual 
amount of interest. The topics treated in the body of the report are 
the following : 

1. A general survey of the present condition of Common Schools. 

2. Reports made to the Department from the different counties. 

3. Statistics of Schools as reported by County Superintendents. 

4. A statement of the School and Trust Funds of the State. 

5. The amendments of the School Law by the last Legislature. 

6. The character and doings of the 0. S. Teachers' Association. 

7. The desirableness of introducing Common School Libraries. 

8. A comprehensive view of the School System of the State. 

The usual tabular reports of the statistics of schools in the several 
counties, and of the school moneys apportioned, are added, and the ap- 
pendix contains the Report of the Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers' Association, and extracts from the Reports of county Auditors. 

The number of children and youth between four and twenty-one years 
of age as enumerated in October last, is 828,583. The whole amount- 
paid from the State fund for the year is $298,268 41, and the amount 
of school taxes on the county duplicate 322,020 55. There are in the 
State 1816 townships, 1121 of which made reports. 
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ITEMS. 

Universities and Colleges. — The last Catalogue of Miami Univer- 
sity contains the names of 142 students in the several departments, 69 
of whom were in the College classes. The first class graduated in 1826. 
The whole number of graduates is 441 ; of these, 149 have entered the 
Ministry, 143 engaged in the practice of Law, 56 in Teaching, and 69 
have deceased. 

From an address delivered before the Alumni of Ohio University, in 
1850, we learn that previous to that time, 150 had graduated, and 
about 1000 had been instructed in the University. Hon. Thomas 
Ewing, its eldest Alumnus, and the first who graduated west of the 
Ohio River, received his degree in 1815. 

The Catalogue of Western Reserve College, just issued, presents the 
following summary : (theological students, 8 ; Medical students, 201 ; 
Undergraduates, 53; in the Grammar School, 69 — total, 361. 

Marietta College has 60 students in the College classes, and 50 in 
the Preparatory Department — total, 110. 

By a Circular from the Treasurer of that Institution, we learn that 
the proposed sum of $100,000 has been subscribed for the endowment 
of Oberlin College. 

Capital University, at Columbus, was opened in May, 1850. Its 
first Catalogue contains the following summary : Theological Depart- 
ment, 13; College classes, 12; Grammar School, 111 — total, 136 
students. 

Heidelberg College, at Tiffin City, was opened in November, 1850: 
its first Catalogue contains the names of 25 students in the Classical, 
and 125 in the Scientific and English Department. 

Starling Medical College, located in this city, has commenced its 
sessions in the splendid edifice recently erected for its accommodation. 
The present class numbers 148 : thirty-five graduated at its last Com- 
mencement. 

Schools and Education in Springfield, by Rover. — The Public 
Schools are all taught in low basements in private houses, or in dilapi- 
dated framed buildings. In some, a Principal and an Assistant Teacher 
are obliged to conduct their exercises in the same room, much to the 
annoyance of pupils and teachers. A tax for erecting buildings has 
been voted, and about $2000 collected, but there is reason to fear that 
it will be diverted from its intended use, to the great detriment of pop- 
ular Education. Many of the Teachers are devoted to their employ- 
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ment, and anxious to improve ; and, under favorable circumstances, their 
schools would do honor to the town. 

Four well conducted Private Schools are abundantly sustained. A 
class exercise witnessed in one of them merits a description : A class 
of eight young ladies took the recitation seat, each furnished with paper 
and pencil. With the text-book closed, one was called upon for a re- 
port of the whole lesson, in Ancient History, while the others were 
noting criticisms, omissions, &c, which they severally gave, after the 
close of the report. This exhausted the lesson for the day, every part 
of it having been thoroughly reviewed and criticised, and that, too, 
without any prompting or aid from the Teacher. A more interesting 
exhibition of active thought and ready expression, I have seldom wit- 
nessed. 

In an enchantipg spot, half a mile north from the town, is Wittenberg 
College, which has recovered from its embarrassment, and is now in the 
full tide of successful and merited prosperity. 

— Rev. H. Bates, late Principal of the Union Schoo m Harmar, 
has left that situation to take charge of a church in the northern part 
of the State. 

— Mr. John Giles has left McConnelsville, and is to take the place 
of Rev. Mr. Bates, at Harmar. 

— At our last advices, the Board of Education in McConnelsville 
wore desirous to secure a competent Superintendent and Principal. 

Postage. — While we urge our friends to forward us items of infor- 
mation in regard to Schools and Educational Societies, it maybe well to 
remind them that no transient Papers or Pamphlets can be sent by mail 
unless pre-paid ; if by chance anything of the kind is mailed without 
pre-payment, it is sure to be charged four cents, or more, at this office. 
One cent, or a cent stamp, will pre-pay any ordinary paper. 

We are led to speak of this for two reasons : first, papers intended 
to be forwarded to this Journal may, by neglecting pre-payment, fail to 
leave the office in which they are deposited ; and, second, it is not un- 
common for us to receive letters, (without a single stamp inclosed,) 
calling for Documents, the postage on which, if sent, we must pre-pay, 
to the amount of three, five, ten, or fifteen cents. 



Exchanges. — Our thanks are due to a number of Editors, in different 
parts of the State, who have noticed our Journal in terms highly com- 
plimentary. It is our aim to mkrit the approbation of the friends of 
Education. 
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The Annual Address, delivered before the Ohio State Teachers' 
Association, on the Slst of December, 1851, by Joseph Eat, M.D., 
Principal of the Woodward City High School of Cincinnati, 

I T H I N the memory of some of those now present, the voca- 
tion of Teaching was a thing never thought of as an occupation 
for a man of learning. I knew a young man, some twenty-five years ago, 
who had just completed, with more than ordinary eclat, what was then 
termed a College education ; and which consisted of some knowledge 
of Latin and Greek, three books of Simpson's Euclid, Algebra through 
Quadratics in Bonnycastle, Jerse's Surveying, a popular and very su- 
perficial course of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, and a brief 
course of Logic, Rhetoric, and Mental Science. This young man was 
about to choose a profession, and inclined to select that of medicine. 
Hearing this, one of his preceptors, who entertained a high opinion of 
the talents and acquirements of his pupil, made him a visit, to remon- 
strate in regard to his choice. His preceptor said : "In the country 
where I was raised, if a gentleman had several sons, he educated the 
one of most talents for a lawyer, the one ranking next in ability for a 
preacher, and those not capable of becoming distinguished in either of 
these vocations, if educated at all, were educated for physicians." I 
do not relate the anecdote for the purpose of disparaging the medical 
profession, to which I have had the honor of belonging, but merely to 
show that, at that period, the idea of a man of education devoting him- 
self, as a profession for life, to the work of instruction, did not lie within 
the scope of men's vision. It may perhaps be said, that the presidents 
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and professors of colleges formed an exception. These offices then, and 
even at a much more recent period, were filled, to a large extent, by 
members of some one of the three learned professions. 

But a quarter of a century, especially in the West, has wrought a 
mighty change. Faint, feeble, and indistinct were the first ideas of a 
Teacher's profession, and slowly indeed, for a considerable period, did 
the suggestion advance. Those who first named it were laughed at, 
and the opinion that any person might not be a schoolmaster, or that 
anything more than a very uncertain amount of scholarship, to say 
nothing of other acquirements, was necessary to a Teacher, was not en- 
tertained by the community. 

Even a few years since, and doubtless in many instances at the pre- 
sent time, neither the community at large, nor in^many cases Teachers 
themselves, seemed conscious that the vocation of an instructor was one 
necessarily requiring special qualifications. A moderate acquaintance 
with the subjects to be taught was, and even still is, supposed to be 
sufficient to constitute a person a Teacher. I shall never forget the 
remark of a distinguished clergyman, who, after a long period devoted 
to the ministry, was obliged, on account of an affection of the throat, to 
cease from public speaking. He engaged in the business of instruction. 
At the close of some seven or eight years of successful labor, he re- 
marked : " When I began, I thought I had nothing to learn, and that 
I was fully qualified for my work ; but I now know that I had much. 
The business of a Teacher is just as distinct as that of a physician, a 
lawyer, or a clergyman, and is just as well entitled to rank among the 
learned professions. It requires as high attainments, knowledge as 
varied and profound, and a devotion at least as untiring." 

That a profession should exist specially devoted to the business of 
instruction, and specially prepared for the performance of the duties 
incident to such a vocation, is no longer a proposition confined to Teach- 
ers, but is at last recognized by the more intelligent portions of the 
community. As an evidence of this fact, it is only necessary to compare 
the sums paid for teaching now with those paid, say twenty years ago. 
Teachers of the same grade now receive about three times what was paid 
then, and in some cases even a larger sum. In 1830, the salary of 
the Principal of a Public School in Cincinnati was about $300, while, 
in the interior of the State, many of the best Teachers received less 
than one half that sum annually. At the present period, the salaries 
of the Principals of some of the Union Schools in the interior are as 
high as $1000 ; while the aggregate paid for tuition, in proportion to 
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the population, has increased in a large ratio on the amount expended 
in 1830. A part of this increase is, doubtless, owing to the general 
advancement of the State in wealth and resources ; but much the largest 
portion is due to the positive advancement of education as a science, 
and to the fact, that individuals of the requisite qualifications have de- 
voted themselves, as a profession for life, to the work of instruction. 

But I am not about to argue the necessity of a Teacher's profession. 
With the enlightened portion of the community, and with Teachers 
themselves*, this is now a settled question ; and it will gradually work 
its way through all society, until those who aspire to the title of Teacher, 
will no more think of entering upon it without special preparation, than 
upon the practice of law or medicine. 

I propose to occupy your attention, for a brief period, with some ob- 
servations on the qualifications of Teachers. 

There is no profession in life, when closely examined in all its various 
relations and the results which it may produce, but what becomes im- 
portant. But, humble as it is regarded in the estimation of some, there 
Is none whose influence is so far-reaching and permanent as that of the 
Teacher, regarded, in the full meaning of the term, as the person who 
furnishes a large amount of the material of knowledge — who trains the 
pupil in his habits of study and thought — who teaches him what to ac- 
quire, and how to acquire it; and more than all, to a considerable 
degree, lays the foundation of those principles of action that govern and 
modify his course in after life. 

Among the qualifications of a Teacher, we mention knowledge first : 
not because it is the most important, but because it is generally regarded 
as the chief, if not the only one. It embraces the starting point, though 
very far from embracing the conclusion. He who undertakes to teach, 
ought to know that which is to be taught. A thorough knowledge of 
the subject to be communicated is, certainly, indispensable; but yet this 
qualification may exist in an eminent degree, and the individual pos- 
sessing it be a very poor teacher. I wish to call particular attention to 
this fact, because it is one in reference to which very erroneous opinions 
exist. The popular question in reference to a Teacher, is, " What does 
he know ? " not, " How well does he teach ? " It seems to be taken 
fcr granted that every person can teach what he knows, and that in any 
given case, the success in teaching any particular subject, is in the direct 
ratio of the instructor's knowledge concerning it. 

The Teacher's first question in regard to any subject certainly should 
be, What is my own knowledge in regard to it? and the next, How 
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can I most easily and perfectly pat my pupils in possession of that 
knowledge? 

Nothing is better established in education, than the fact that of two 
instructors, the one possessing the least knowledge of a subject, is often 
the one who makes the best scholars. The fact is easily accounted for. 
It is one thing to regard a subject so as to obtain a clear knowledge of 
it one's self, and quite a different one to consider the same subject with 
reference to communicating that knowledge to others. The one em- 
braces the acquisition of knowledge ; the other, the art of teaching. The 
one requires the Teacher to consider his own mind and thoughts ; the 
other, the mental character, habits, and thoughts of his pupils. 

I would that I had the power to make this thought *tand out in char- 
acters of light. I have an intense consciousness of its truth, that is the 
result of long experience. Once, like many others, I thought that 
knowledge was the chief element of a Teacher's qualifications. Then, 
I supposed that a certain amount of mere book learning was all that 
was necessary to constitute a Teacher. But then I was without the 
gate of the Temple : after having entered within it, like the learned 
gentleman to whom I have already referred, I can most unhesitatingly 
aver, that skill in communicating is more important than mere knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is the first in sequence, but the second in importance. 
He who expects to teach, ought to know that the instructor requires 
knowledge of a different degree from that which students generally ac- 
quire in going through a subject even the second and third time. I 
refer not to extent of acquirements, but to clear, thorough, abiding 
mental impressions. A person may travel through the whole routine of 
the best college course, and yet have such an imperfect knowledge of 
the different subjects studied, that he is unqualified, even so far as 
mere knowledge is concerned, to teach any of them. On this subject 
there is a great amount of popular error, not only in the community 
generally, but with teachers themselves. With the community, a 
Teacher's knowledge is measured by the ground over which he has 
traveled, not by his thorough attainments in the subjects studied ; and 
with too many instructors, it is deemed more honorable to have a super- 
ficial knowledge of subjects which they never teach, than a thorough 
acquaintance with the every-day subjects of study. 

Let me not be misunderstood. No Teacher's attainments can be too 
extensive in regard to variety of acquirements. But while variety is 
important, thoroughness is much more so. Every subject taught should 
be so incorporated with the Teacher's mind as to form a part of his 
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mental constitution ; so that, when he speaks and teaches, he should 
appear not to be retailing a foreign coin, but the clear, bright, and welt 
defined coin of his own mint, which has the power to furnish an inex- 
haustible supply. 

The importance of a profound knowledge of every subject to be taught, 
eannot be too strongly recommended to the instructor. It adds to his 
capabilities and increases his means of usefulness. It aids in securing 
the respect and confidence of the pupils, and thus becomes, indirectly, 
an important auxiliary in maintaining order and enforcing discipline. 

I have spoken of a knowledge of the subject to be taught as a tiling 
of indispensable necessity to a Teacher, but I have an anecdote to re- 
late that would seem to show that this opinion may not be universal. 
Some years ago, while acting in the capacity of County Examiner, I 
examined a young man whose attainments in the ordinary branches of 
education were quite respectable. After going through these, he desired 
an examination in Natural Philosophy. But somewhat to my surprise, 
I found he was almost entirely ignorant of all the great principles of the 
subject. When about to make out his certificate, I told him that I 
could not include Natural Philosophy. He said it would be a great 
disappointment, "for," says he, " I have been teaching it." I inquired 
what book he had used in teaching. He replied ; and to my further 
inquiry, how he could teach that which he did not know, his reply was, 
" 1 Hiked the questions at the foot of the page" After such a course 
of instruction was concluded, it would have been a matter of some in- 
terest to have placed both teacher and pupils in the same class, and 
examined the whole. 

I do not intend, however, by the relation of this anecdote, to con- 
demn either the author, or the use of questions at the foot of the page. 
They have a certain value ; but no instructor is what he ought to be, 
ttnless he can, not only answer the questions, but originate them, if cir- 
cumstances require it. Here also I would remark, that in ascertaining 
a Teacher's knowledge of a subject, one grade of examination is to 
ascertain what he knows, by asking appropriate questions, and a much 
higher grade is to require him to give such questions as he would put, 
if he were the examiner. For example, what questions would you ask 
a teacher or a pupil to ascertain his knowledge of Decimal Fractions ? 
It may not be out of place here to remark, that the examiner often 
passes through a more severe ordeal than the person examined. The 
questions asked are often a better index of the individual's knowledge 
of a subject, than the answers to questions that do not fully embrace 
the subject. 
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It does not oome within the limits that I have assigned to this Ad- 
dress, to discuss, or even to name the various subjects with which every 
Teacher should be acquainted. In relation to all knowledge, however, 
it is proper to remark, that that should he acquired first which is most 
intimately connected with the every-day lenlities of life. This is fre- 
quently expressed by saying that knowledge should be rendered prac- 
tical. Now there are some branches of knowledge that are studied, 
merely either for their bearing upon others, or for the mental discipline 
which they furnish, and these will always continue to be studied for 
these purposes. But there is such a thing as connecting our knowledge 
with the practical concerns of life, and when this is done, it adds both 
to the permanence and the value of the acquisitions. To explain more 
clearly what I mean, how often does it happen that a pupil, who has 
studied arithmetic with usual care, is found incompetent to make some 
of the most ordinary calculations pertaining to common business ; or 
one who has studied geography till he can tell the name and location 
of every town of any note in South America, and yet cannot give a de- 
scription of the routes eastward from Cincinnati or Columbus ; or, what 
k even still more frequent, has studied English grammar till he can 
parse any word in Milton's Paradise Lost, and yet cannot write a page 
grammatically correct, or give a clear and intelligible narrative of any 
common event. 

The disposition to acquire only that knowledge which can be turned 
to practical account in the ordinary affairs of life, is a characteristic 
feature in the tendencies of education in this country. It is this prin- 
ciple which has already remodeled some of the oldest institutions of 
learning in the United States, and which will yet bring about similar 
changes in others. I trust it will give no offence to remark, that it is 
owing in part to a want of this practical knowledge, that teachers educa- 
ted in Europe, do not, in general, succeed so well as those possessing 
very inferior acquisitions, but educated in the United States. Not for 
a moment would I be understood as placing a low estimate upon the 
highest attainments in either classics or mathematics, but a knowledge 
of these can never supersede the necessity for a thorough knowledge of 
the more elementary branches. To have the former without the latter, 
is to possess the luxuries, and yet suffer from a want of the common ne- 
cessaries of life. 

Before closing my remarks on knowledge, I beg leave to name two 
subjects that have, until a very recent period, been omitted in every 
system of education, but which are of such a character, and have such 
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* bearing upon all the affairs of life, that they should be deemed essen- 
tial to a common school education. I refer to Book-keeping and Phy- 
siology. No female — and the remark applies with more force to the 
other sex — should spend money, who has not the ability to keep an 
account of it, and who does not actually do it. A want of this knowl- 
edge, or a failure to exercise it, is a cause of embarrassment and distress 
to thousands annually. And to every person who breathes the vital 
sir, no knowledge can be more important than that upon which his 
health depends, and which affects deeply his usefulness and happiness. 

In addition to a knowledge of the subjects to be taught, no instructor 
should be unacquainted with the laws of mind. Mental science he may 
never be called upon to teach ; but at every step of his whole career as 
an instructor, he will be dealing with mind, and surely he should have 
some acquaintance 'with the laws which govern it. Mental Philosophy, 
as a branch of education, is too much neglected by teachers; and we 
think it may with propriety be said, that whatever may be his other 
attainments, no instructor is properly qualified for his work, without a 
thorough acquaintance with the laws governing his own mind and that 
of his pupils. It ought to be noted, however, that the practical appli- 
cation of these laws is to be found in several of the works devoted to 
the art of Teaching ; so that many are acquainted with the subject, in- 
directly, that have never studied it regularly. 

When an individual who aspires to be a Teacher, has a thorough 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught, he is just prepared — not to 
teach, but to make that special preparation, which will constitute him 
a Teacher. Teaching, it may be said, is wholly a practical matter, and 
can only be acquired by experience. Experience is, doubtless, quite 
aa valuable to a teacher as to a lawyer or a physician. But there is 
such a thing as the science of Education, just as certainly as there is 
the science of Medicine. It is not only a science but also an art, and 
it is possible for an individual to be acquainted with it in one of these 
relations and not in the other. But the first step for one who desires 
to be a Teacher, after having obtained the necessary preliminary knowl- 
edge, is to learn how to teach. After this point is attained, experience 
must be added to render the individual a well qualified instructor. This 
distinction seems very plain, yet I am satisfied it is one which is fre- 
quently not appreciated. I have heard teachers pass a creditable 
examination and yet look blank when the question was asked, "How 
would you teach history?" I know it may be replied, that "the 
methods of instruction are various ; " but still, every Teacher should 
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have a method, and this should be as clear and well defined in his own 
mind as that of the subject to be taught. 

What to teach is the first point; how to teach it is the next, and 
ability to teach it is the third. The last cannot exist without the first 
two, but these may exist and yet the last be wanting. 

Perhaps I may disappoint some in not entering more fully into what 
I have termed the science of Education, and the methods of instruction. 
In regard to the former I would observe, that anything like an outline 
of the subject would alone occupy the period of a lecture, while the 
latter is as extensive as the various subjects of education. It may safely 
be said, even more so. There is often as much difference between the 
best methods of teaching two different branches of the same subject, as 
in teaching two dissimilar subjects. In proof of this it need only be 
stated, that some instructors teach certain parts of arithmetic much 
better than others — a fact which has more than once fallen under my 
notice. 

Ability to teach, so far as it lies within the control of the individual, 
is dependent on a number of circumstances, to some of which we shall 

now advert. 

Ability to Govern. — The poet has said, " Order is heaven's first 
law." It is certainly the first matter in a school room. Without the 
ability to govern, all a Teacher's other attainments are comparatively 
useless. There can be no teaching, in the full meaning of the term, 
without order in the class and in the school room. Successful teaching 
and good government are, properly, correlatives. Like the conjugate 
roots of certain algebraic equations, they are co-existent ; wherever you 
meet one you will certainly find the other. But important as order is 
to successful teaching, it is equally so to the mental and moral character 
of the pupils. The first lesson of life should be obedience. In the 
first instance, obedience to parents ; to superiors next ; to the laws of 
the land ; to the laws of nature governing the physical system ; and, 
higher than all, obedience to the Supreme Ruler of the universe by a 
conformity to his laws, as they are revealed in the Sacred Oracles. 

Let it not be forgotten that a disorderly school is not merely an idle 
one, but it becomes a corrupter of the character and habits of the pu- 
pils ; it is, therefore, scarcely possible to place too high a value on good 
order. But on what do order and discipline depend ? what is the ele- 
ment in a Teacher's character that will enable him successfully to govern 
a school ? There is, doubtless, a certain tact that is frequently of ser- 
vice, but there is one great principle that lies at the foundation of the 
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whole. There is no obedience where there is no law to be obeyed, and 
no law will ever command obedience that is not supported by power. 
Some Teachers profess to govern exclusively by the exercise of moral 
power ; others, by that of physical power ; but this is certain, where 
there is no power, there is no obedience. The Teacher who governs by 
what is termed moral power, should himself possess both moral and in- 
tellectual power; while those who are thus governed, must be susceptible 
to moral and intellectual influences. 

A great error is often committed in attempting to govern pupils by 
moral means exclusively, who are strangers to moral influences ; and a 
greater mistake is made when a Teacher is required to govern exclu- 
sively by moral means, who is deficient in moral power, and wanting in 
those attainments that command the respect and confidence of his pupils. 
Government by moral power is always to be preferred, where the cir- 
cumstances are such that it is fully sufficient to maintain the proper 
order; and a Teacher's moral power, other things being equal, will 
always be in the direct ratio of his literary acquirements, his ability to 
teach, and his faithfulness in the performance of his duties. 

Though it is really a digression, I beg leave to state what I consider 
to be the proper relations of moral power and corporal punishment, in 
the government of youth. 

Moral power derives its origin from a higher and purer state of exist- 
ence than this present material world. Its sceptre is supported by the 
better aspirations of human nature, and its influence in drawing out and 
developing the better principles of which youth are susceptible, should 
ever be warmly cherished. The sway of moral power is mild and peace- 
ful ; but, alas ! it is too frequently maintained by a very feeble tenure. 
Hence, its influence is continually liable to be broken by the lower in- 
fluences that are ever at work in the human heart and abroad in society. 
Whenever, therefore, the principles and influences through which moral 
power maintains its sway, are not sufficiently developed to enable the 
instructor to govern by its means, corporal punishment, or some equiva- 
lent, such as expulsion, must be resorted to. But a knowledge of the 
feet, that this resort may be had, has a wonderful effect to keep in sub- 
jection and abeyance those baser principles which, once developed, 
destroy moral influences. There is often, indirectly, a great moral 
power in a knowledge of the existence of a rod, that will be used should 
circumstances demand it. What a great mistake, then, must it bo for 
a Teacher, or school Trustee, to make a proclamation that a school shall 
be governed by moral influences alone. He is needlessly destroying 
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wherewith shall we be clothed. Bat this view is narrow, contracted, 
and false. Our mental energy, our physical energy, all our capabilities 
both of mind and body, are largely dependent on the physical condition 
of the human system. This system is governed by laws, which, though 
we may not always be able to understand, are fixed and certain in their 
operation, and are largely under our control. 

To every class of society health is important, but pre-eminently so to 
the instructor. In no other occupation of life is it more important that 
the individual should possess that choicest of earthly blessings — a sound 
mind in a sound physical frame. Need it be said, that no school room 
can enjoy a healthful, invigorating, moral and intellectual atmosphere, 
where the mind of the presiding spirit is obscured by the clouds arising 
from physical ailments ? 

Again, the Teacher who fills the highest measure of the duties of his 
office, is continually making lasting impressions on the minds of his pu- 
pils. To do this properly, ever requires a clear head, an unclouded 
mind, and that energy of character which cannot long exist where health 
is wanting. To teach successfully, requires that the teaoher should not 
only enjoy the confidence, but also be able to enlist the affections of his 
pupils. Can this be done by a sour, morose, dyspeptic individual ?— 
As soon might we expect to gather grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles. 

The school room should ever be a place where the most perfect order 
and system prevails; where every thing moves forward in a regular, 
quiet and systematic manner ; where the power that maintains order, 
exerts its influence so mildly that nothing seems to be done by restraint; 
where reproof is rarely necessary, and where scolding is never heard. 
But can a cross, dyspeptic individual exert the influence necessary to 
maintain this kind of order? Such a phenomenon I have never wit- 
nessed. Before we can govern others, we must first learn to govern 
ourselves. To do this properly, requires that we should become ac- 
quainted with the laws of life and health, and by a conformity thereto, 
attain to the greatest measure of usefulness of which we are capable. 

But I am in danger of not being perfectly understood ; there are 
numerous ills to which flesh is heir, that are unavoidable, and which 
should not, and do not prevent the Teacher from pursuing his vocation. 
I would only make him responsible for that which is within his control, 
but the greater part of that which affects his usefulness as a teacher, is 
thus circumstanced. The chief source of all the ills that affect teachers, 
is derangement of the digestive organs, and this, in their case, is owing 
to different causes, among which the following may be named as chief: 
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1. Living in a vitiated atmosphere. It is surprising how little atten- 
tion is paid to the ventilation of school rooms in the winter season of 
the year. I have repeatedly visited school rooms occupied by teachers 
of high intellectual acquirements, that were almost exhausted of vital air, 
and the effect of this exhaustion was manifest in the languid movements, 
and drawling and spiritless recitations of the pupils. In such cases the 
teacher is apt to be troubled with head-ache and loss of appetite. Du- 
ring the winter season, where there is no special method of ventilation, 
the whole school room should be renovated at intervals of not more than 
one hour and a half. This may be done by raising several windowB 
and keeping them up for some ten or fifteen minutes. This should be 
done even if the thermometer stands at zero, the occupants of the room 
having a recess during the period of ventilation. 

2. A noisy, disorderly school room. There is a law of the material 
world, that action and re-action are equal and in opposite directions. A 
similar law obtains in regard to a badly-governed school room. As a 
general rule, a dyspeptic individual will not maintain good order ; and 
the consequent disorder will re-act, indirectly, through the nervous sys- 
tem upon the digestive organs. Thus weakening and wearing out him 
who is so unfortunate as to be thus afflicted. 

I have a startling story to relate in reference to a case of this kind. 
Many years since, a gentleman of highly cultivated intellect, but with- 
out the power to govern, received the appointment of Tutor of Lan- 
guages in a certain Institution. He had, besides, some peculiarities of 
accent, derived from his parents, though he himself was an American, 
that rendered him obnoxious to certain thoughtless and evil-disposed 
students. A plan was laid to give Mr. H. all the trouble possible in 
the government of his room. He did not make the difficulties he en 
countered known to his associates, hoping, it is supposed, to overcome 
them without such a resort. The difficulties of his situation soon pros- 
trated him, and in a few short weeks he was laid in his grave. I never 
in my own mind had any doubts in regard to the cause of his death, but 
if I had, they would have been removed by a conversation on this sub- 
ject, which I held only a few days since with a student of the room at 
that period, who is now and has been for many years well known as the 
Principal of one of the Public Schools in Cincinnati. Without my 
having called his attention to the subject, in a recent conversation, he 
remarked, "I always thought the boys were the cause of Mr. H.'s 
death." He was not a participant in the disorder, but he named some 
of those who were; and the result of the whole conversation was to 
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confirm the opinion which I had entertained, and frequently expressed, 
that Mr. H.'s death was owing to mental distress caused by the noise 
and confusion of a badly-governed school room. 

3. Want of exercise. The mental labors of the Teacher in the school 
room induce an indisposition to exercise. No labor is more exhausting 
than that of the mind : not because it taxes the physical energies, but 
because it exhausts the nervous system on which these energies depend. 
After the labors of the day in the school room are over, the teacher feels 
that he needs rest ; so he does, so far as the mind is concerned, but not 
as regards his muscular system. To one not acquainted with the laws 
of life, it seems strange to be told that the best method of giving rest 
to the exhausted mental energies, is to call into exercise the physical 
powers. And yet this, in brief, is the philosophy of the whole matter. 
Let the instructor, after leaving his school room, engage in something 
that will bring into exercise his muscular powers, and cause him to for- 
get, for the time being, the school room and its associations ; and though 
wearied at first, he will find, contrary to what he might have supposed, 
that instead of weariness increasing it will gradually disappear. True, 
exercise should never be taken as a mere task, but yet every teacher 
should task himself to take not less than a certain amount of moderately 
active exercise each day, and in such a situation as' will give him an 
opportunity of inhaling a pure atmosphere. 

The change that in many cases may be wrought by a systematic 
course of exercise, is worth more than that produced by all the elixirs 
and panaceas in the world. I recollect a friend, laborious and skillful 
as a Teacher, filling a situation that demanded untiring attention and 
constant exertion. His health failed, as that of any teacher, sooner or 
later must rail, in a similar situation, who entirely neglects exercise. 
Medicine gave only partial relief, and he was at length induced to try a 
course of Gymnastics. This was all that was needed. He speedily re- 
gained his usual health. Though at one time he was about abandoning 
his situation, he now labors with an energy that he had not previously 
known for years. He says life now presents to him an aspect to which 
he was formerly a stranger. What was once gloomy and despondent 
is now bright and cheerful, and both his happiness and means of use- 
fulness are largely increased. 

One of the highest duties of an intelligent, rational being, is to 
acquaint himself with the laws upon which his health, happiness and 
usefulness depend. It is the opinion of some of the most intelligent 
physicians, and those of the most extensive observation, that at least 
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three-fifths — and some say even nine-tenths — of the diseases to which 
flesh is heir, might be avoided by a knowledge of the laws of life, and 
obedience to those laws. 

I think it is J. Orville Taylor, who tells a good story about a garden 
in which he saw on a conspicuous sign-board, " All dogs found here 
without their owners will be shot." Now. says he, what is to become 
of the dogs who have no owners and cannot reeutf The laws of life are 
as fixed and immovable as the laws of gravitation, and the decree has 
gone forth from the Almighty Creator, " All who violate these laws 
will be punished." These laws are written, in characters of light, on 
every page of human experience. Teachers, above all others, should 
lead them and obey them, and teach them to the rising generation, till 
they become as familiar as household words. 

It was my intention to discuss, at some length, the means for 
improving the qualifications of Teachers ; to show the necessity of some 
central institution in Ohio, that should prepare teachers for the special 
duties of their vocation — that should furnish all at least that theory can 
give in reference to how to teach ; but, under existing circumstances, 
I feel that I have occupied a sufficient portion of your time. 

I cannot close, however, without remarking, that whatever facilities 
are now, or may hereafter be afforded for the education of Teachers, 
still almost every thing will depend on the individual himself, or her- 
self. Normal Schools may aid, but they have no magical power to 
make teachers. In all circumstances, man, under God, is the maker of 
his own mind. The Creator has so formed the human intellect that it 
can only grow by its own action, and by its own action it most certainly 
and necessarily grows. Books, cabinets and apparatus, are only aids, 
and every Teacher must, in reality, be his own educator. A large 
portion of the best Teachers in Ohio are peculiarly self-educated, and 
the interests of Education require that the number of such should be 
greatly increased. 

Hay the day soon arrive when Ohio will stand in the same elevated 
position among her sister States, in regard to her means of Education, 
that she now holds in regard to her population and physical resources. 
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€\p Iriranl latent of (Djjin. 

It must be apparent to every intelligent citizen of the State, who 
gives the slightest attention to the subject, that if our school system ever 
fully met the expectations of its framers and friends, it has certainly 
failed during the last fifteen years, of commanding general confidence, 
and of meeting the wants of our increasing population. Conceding that 
its real utility to the public has been great, beyond even the power of 
language to express, — that thousands of dollars of the wealth of the 
State have been annually converted into intelligence and virtue, and 
that society is now reaping the rich benefits of this expenditure, still, it 
is not difficult to point to positive evidences of past and present weak- 
ness, illiberality, and want of adaptation to the present condition of 
society, and the great interests of our State. 

The general indifference of the community to the existing defects of the 
system, we regard as an evidence of the intrinsic weakness of the system 
itself. In failing to perform what it ought to accomplish, people have 
lost confidence in its capacity for usefulness. Were its successful oper- 
ations and results so constantly before the public mind as to awaken 
general interest in its usefulness, remedies for existing defects would be 
more frequently suggested and urged. Again, the general condition 
and internal structure of the public school buildings of the State, con- 
trasted with buildings for every purpose of business or pleasure, is a 
palpable evidence of feebleness and neglect in our present school 
system. % 

The low standard of qualifications among two-thirds of the teachers of 
the State, and the common estimate placed upon this calling, affords a 
more convincing proof still, that the Common School system can be 
exerting but a feeble influence upon the minds of children, or upon 
public sentiment generally. 

The numerous private schools which have been called into existence 
during the last twenty years, give still more unmistakable evidence that 
the public school system has failed to furnish the kind and amount 
of instruction necessary to prepare persons for the ordinary duties and 
pursuits of life. 

But a more convincing, and yet a more melancholy proof of the past 
infirmity of the Common School system, remains to be stated. There are 
now coming forward to take their places as. citizens, a large number of 
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young men totally unfit for the discbarge of the duties of any honorable 
or noble sphere in life. Without knowledge, without discipline, with- 
out self-control, or moral or religious culture, they come forth to poison 
society, blast its brightest hopes, and plunge others in the same vortex 
of ruin with themselves. Living under institutions that millions would 
covet — institutions that permit the highest development of every noble 
quality — they are seeking all their enjoyments in the lowest sensual 
gratifications. Surrounded by the common sentiment, that virtue and 
true happiness are inseparable, they are growing familiar with vice and 
crime. 

Do any believe that proper, early instruction, would not have saved 
this large class from a drunkard's grave, or a criminal's doom ? Do 
any doubt that, within those manly forms, there might have been 
wrought out sources of living enjoyment that the wealth of the world 
could not now purchase V Finally, do any doubt that an expenditure, 
by the State, of millions of dollars upon their early instruction, through 
the instrumentality of a proper common school system, would have been 
repaid, a thousand fold, by immense accessions of intelligence and 
virtue, wealth and power ? 

We propose, at the present time, to point out some of the more obvi- 
ous, prominent defects of our system, and to make a few suggestions 
respecting the proper remedies. 

In the first place, our school system lacks comprehensiveness of plan. 
While it affords encouragement to the acquisition of knowledge to a 
majority of the children of the State, it neither aims at the proper edu- 
cation of all, nor provides means adequate to the accomplishment of 
this object. Quite possibly, in these respects, the framers of our pres- 
ent system aimed at something higher than has ever been actually 
attained. They hoped, it is presumed, if not positively to furnish a 
proper education to all, at least so far to aid private and voluntary 
effort, that this object would be secured. Conscious that our priceless, 
free institutions were committed to the popular will, they aimed to give 
a " safe and proper direction to that will." The truest friends of im- 
provement, therefore, felt, at the time of the adoption of our present 
system, that it was a proper theme for congratulation and joy. It was 
then all that they dared to ask or hope. But the lapse of time, the 
progress of public sentiment, the increased demand for higher attain- 
ments /or all, the increase of wealth, power and population in our State, 
hare long since demanded something far more liberal and efficient than 
the system provided a quarter of a century since. 

6 
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We think, therefore, that a new aim is most urgently demanded for 
the school system of the State, and, that this aim should be no lower, 
than to secure ▲ good common school education to eteey child in 
the State. Any thing lower than this, we think utterly unworthy the 
glory and dignity of our great and prosperous State. And when this 
aim is distinctly, definitely settled, we think there should be a compre- 
hensive system of measures devised, corresponding to it, and wisely 
adapted, faithfully to accomplish this object. If all the plans cannot, 
at once, be originated, there should be a commencement made without 
delay, and others should follow as time and experience may demand. 

In the next place, our present school system lacks all the ordinary 
agencies for securing the greatest amount of benefits for the money ex- 
pended, for securing promptitude and faithfulness in all its departments, 
and for acquiring the improvements which observation and experience 
are always expected to furnish. Whether our system be simple or 
complex ; whether standing as at present organized, or, as it aught to 
be organized, there is most obviously demanded an intelligent superin- 
tending power, to study its operations and tendencies, to infuse vitality 
and energy into all its departments, and promptly to discover and bring 
forward such modifications as time and experience may demand. 

This is only adopting a policy common to all successful business 
concerns in life. The corporation that would transact business most 
successfully, is careful to provide such supervision for its interests, as 
will secure it from misfortune and ruin by neglect or incompetency. 
Extended private business transactions, and even common fanning pur* 
suits, have, in some form, a general supervisory power connected with 
their operations. It is always presumed that subordinate plans need a 
competent, executive energy to carry them into execution ; and, further, 
that all projects, however well devised at first, need to be more or less 
modified, to suit the ever-shifting current of human events; 

Besides, all human productions and inventions are imperfect, and 
capable of indefinite improvement. The intelligent, enthusiastic me* 
ohanic, not satisfied with even the nicely adjusted powers and harmo- 
nious operations of his wonder-working machinery, carefully studies til 
its combinations and connections, and, again and again, substitutes the 
eccentric wheel, or the polished shaft, for the drudgery of human toil. 
The artist, not satisfied with the present known applications of the 
principles of his art, or with the present standards of beauty and excel- 
lence, tortures nature into the confession of some new secret, or con* 
oeives and embodies diviner forms of taste, beauty and sublimity, tk^ 
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have before been given to men. The revered author, not content with 
bis own most deliberately formed opinions, or his clearest demonstra- 
tions, reviews his labors, modifies or changes his opinions, simplifies his 
reasonings, breaks up his stereotype plates, and gives his improvements 
to the world. But who watches over the school system of our State, to 
see that all its officers perform their appropriate duties, — to know that 
all its funds are economically expended, — to be certain that all its pro- 
visions are wisely adapted to the ever-varying circumstances of society'/ 
What energy now brings culpable neglect before the tribunal of undo- 
viating promptitude ? or, what careful scrutiny brings gross departures 
from uprightness, before the flashing eye of unblemished honor ? What 
intelligent, enthusiastic devotion to its usefulness and glory, now studies 
its utmost capacity for improvement, or seeks to enthrone it forever in 
the affections of the people ? What guardian care is now pained lest a 
child of the State should make an unworthy citizen, or lest immortal 
powers, which might exceed the sun in splendor, should be lost in utter 
darkness? 

With these defects, obvious to the comprehension of everybody, no 
one should be surprised that our school system is feeble in its 
influences, or lacks the confidence- of the public generally. Wc respect- 
folly suggest, therefore, that the very first step towards improving its 
condition, is to appoint some man, or men, to investigate all of its de- 
partments, and ascertain at what points reforms should commence. 
There is, too, we think, a peculiar appropriateness in selecting the per- 
son or persons, to study its defects and devise the remedies, who are to 
be charged' with the responsibility of carrying forward such improve- 
ments as may be undertaken. 

With the accumulated consequences of years of neglect, every de- 
partment of the system will need regeneration. Public sentiment needs 
to be awakened, at once, and enlisted in the grand effort ; the entire 
department of instruction needs the best talents and virtues of our State, 
united with the richest experience, to adapt it to the demands of the 
age and the demands of human nature; and the statistical department 
demands its share of talent and labor, in order to make it a safe bains 
and guide for all other improvements. 

We ask, therefore, in the name of all the friends of improvement in 
oar State, that these great interests should no longer be neglected. 
Unless we are to look for miraculous interposition, we Bee no other way 
of changing our present school system but by patient labor, and by 
employing talent to perform the work. And we further appeal to the 
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people to say, whether Ohio should not have a Common School system 
that should undertake something more than to take the census of the 
children, collect and distribute the public funds, andjftr the price of a 
Teacher 9 $ certificate t 

Shall all of the children of the State be properly educated? or shall 
the poor, the unfortunate, the fatherless and the friendless, be left to 
chance and cold charity for their only earthly guardianship ? 

Shall the life-blood of the "body politic" longer flow through a 
headless body, or shall there be a head given to it, of such capacity, 
wisdom, and foresight — such superintending intelligence — as shall com- 
mand for our school system the respect of our own and other States ? 

Lastly, when so much is suffering to be done ; when fields all around 

us are " ripe for the harvest," and every true impulse urges us to action, 

immediate aotion, shall we sit composedly down, fold our hands, and 

— do nothing/// 

m. f. c. 
Sandusky City, March, 1852. 



• • • 



Srangps is Cutout $&inm. 

It is difficult for pupils sometimes to be made to believe, that the 
images formed by concave mirrors may be before instead of behind the 
mirrors. They are so accustomed to locate the image behind the glass 
when the mirror is plane, that it is quite natural for them to locate it 
there also in the case of a concave mirror. They may be able to see, 
by tracing the lines of the diagram, that, according to the laws of re- 
flection, the image ought to be in front, but it seems to them, they say, 
behind. And doubtless there may be pupils, who do not see why the 
image in certain cases ought to be before, rather than behind the mirror; 
for it requires some mental skill to apply the laws of light; and our 
school treatises, on these points, are not always as clear as they 
might be. 

We think that by the following simple expedient, the pupils may be 
made clearly to see that, in certain cases, the image is before the mir- 
ror, whether or not he can understand why it is. It depends on the 
well known principle, that all objects appear double except the one to 
which the eyes are directed. 
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If a pencil is held before the face, and the eyes are turned towards 
the pencil, any more distinct object, nearly in a line with the pencil, will 
appear double. If we look at the distant object, the pencil will appear 
double. Now if we direct the eyes to the pencil, and then close the 
right eye — of the two apparent remote objects, the right one will dis- 
appear . But it when the eyes are turned to the remote object, making 
the near one appear double, the right eye should be closed — of the two 
apparent near objects, the left one will disappear. 

And generally, if the more distant object appears double, the closing 
of the right eye causes the right object to vanish ; but if the nearer 
object appears double, the closing of the right eye causes the left one 
to vanish. 

The converse must be true. If when the right eye is closed the 
right of the two objects vanishes, the object that appears double is more 
distant than the other; but if the left vanishes, the double object is 
nearer. 

To apply this to mirrors. Suppose an object is placed so as to pro- 
duce an image by reflection. Let the eyes be directed to the frame of 
the mirror — the image will appear double. Now close, say the right 
eye, and if the right of the two apparent images vanishes, the image is 
behind the mirror; but if the left vanishes, the image is before the 
mirror. 

The experiment may be made with a watch crystal, or with the glasses 
of a pair of spectacles, in the absence of a mirror. i. w. a. 



CnllflbrBl afoa tn % tftirjpr. 

Wb have a suggestion or two now — we may have others in future — 
to offer to such young persons as are looking forward to the highest 
success, and the first honors of the Teacher's profession. 

In the first place, however, we desire to express our sincere gratifica- 
tion that there is even b small class of such persons in our State to 
address. When the business of Teaching shall be chosen as early, and 
with the same fixedness of purpose, as other pursuits and professions, 
the question as to the rank it should hold, will no longer be doubtful. 
Presuming that it is the high purpose of a few of those, now com- 
mencing the employment of Teaching, to continue in it, and to exert 
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the strongest and purest influence which their abilities or position will 
permit, we have supposed that the following hints respecting collateral 
aids and influences, might be to them of some service. 

Proper attainments, pure intentions, and faithfulness and devotion to 
his profession, must, of course, always be to the Teacher his main reli- 
ance for success and for influence over the minds of his pupils. But 
there are contingencies in the life of a Teacher, when he may desire to 
call to his aid more than ordinary influences. Pupils, all unaccustomed 
to thought, to discipline or to self-respect, may constitute a greater or 
less proportion of those under his care. Strangers to his leal and his 
worth, or to his methods of discipline, may suddenly need a prompt, 
bold, masterly exertion of power to incline them to submission. The 
slumbering energies of his pupils may need to be aroused by spirit- 
stirring incidents from the drama of active life. The monotony of school- 
life may need to be broken up, even where there are good habits of 
study, and fair success in the pursuit of the more difficult sciences. 
And, more still, there need to be examples of true nobleness and dis- 
interestedness frequently brought distinctly before the minds of all 
pupils, during all the years of their school instruction. 

For all these purposes, the accomplished Teacher should provide him- 
self with such treasures of information and observation, as will enable 
him to meet the varied wants and circumstances of his pupils, and qui- 
etly, yet triumphantly, direct the thoughts and impulses of all around 
him. 

The noble examples and the thrilling events of history should, there- 
fore, not merely be read for private entertainment and profit, but care- 
fully studied with a view to being narrated, as occasion may require. 
Instances of unbending integrity and lofty devotion to principle, from 
biography; examples of disinterestedness and self-sacrifice, from every-day 
life, or the current events of the times — should be carefully treasured 
up in the memory, ready at all times to be reproduced, with such 
vividness and earnestness, as would not only secure attention from all 
minds, but captivate all hearts. 

For the purpose of simply awakening thought in the minds of the 
listless, or securing respect and regard from the more uncultivated, the 
great truths of physical science — truths which strike the imagination 
boldly — may be used, entirely distinct from the sciences themselves. 
The wonders of Geology, Geography, Astronomy and Chemistry may, 
with much propriety, be presented to common understandings, and the 
skillful Teacher may derive from them important aid. 
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Now, as these rich treasures from history, biography, science, and 
every-day life, cannot be collected in a day, or a year, the Teacher, 
knowing just what he wants, or may want, should begin early to make 
his collections. Besides all the books which can be added to his libra- 
ry, there should be serajhbooks always at hand, in which every article 
from the newspapers and publications of the day, likely ever to be in- 
teresting or useful to the Teacher, should be deposited. Even a good 
bear story is not to be rejected. The time may come in the life of every 
Teacher, when such a story, well told, may do better service than the 
rod. Some boy, without discipline or culture, may feel a regard for 
the Teacher who can arouse his curiosity or hold his attention, when 
ether means might prove unavailing. Let our young friends, therefore, 
begin early to make their collections, and early begin to make an ap- 
propriate use of them when collected. 

m. f. c. 

Sandusky City, March, 1852. 



S3JID is Mmstrii is ^shlii Irtjonls? 

Every parent in the State. Those who have not the means of afford- 
ing their children as good an education as they would bestow, and as 
the age demands, are of course deeply interested in the success and the 
welfare of these schools : let them be well sustained, and their children 
are placed on a par, in respect to education, with the children of those 
the most highly favored of fortune. Those who are able to educate 
their own children have nearly an equal interest in them, since they 
can furnish an education as good as that afforded by the best private 
schools, at far less expense. 

Every tax-payer. It is his interest, that the money he contributes for 
their support, be expended in preparing the youth to become intelligent, 
orderly and industrious citizens, in training them to correct habits and 
good morals ; and that thus his money should be converted into intelli- 
gence and virtue, in the minds of those in whose society he and his 
children must expect to live. 

Every man who owns a dollar's worth of property, whether it be 
taxed or not. Let the education of children be neglected, and he will 
very soon be surrounded with a generation of idlers, thieves and gam- 
blers, who will prey upon his property and that of every other honest, 
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industrious and frugal citizen. "What was real estate worth in 
Sodom V 9 What is the value of any kind of properly in a neighbor- 
hood where not a stick of wood or a bushel of coal is safe, unless 
secured by bolts and bars, or guarded by watch-dogs, or an armed 
police ? And what security would there be for our homes in the vi- 
cinity of those who would set fire to our barns or dwellings, for the 
opportunity of stealing what our vigilance would otherwise protect from 
their grasp? 

It certainly need not be proved that every patriot, every philanthro- 
pist, every one who values property, reputation or life, has a deep in- 
terest in the support of an efficient system of Public Schools. Without 
such a system, multitudes of youth must continue to grow in ignorance, 
attain the age of majority and become vested with the rights, while 
utterly incapable of properly performing the duties, of citizens. 

Let every true American, then, feel it to be his duty and his privi- 
lege, to give his influence and his suffrage in favor of such a Free School 
system as the best interests of our State imperatively demand. 

A. D. L. 



Irtjnnl Inpmitsuro. 



What are the wishes of the people of Ohio on the subject of the su- 
pervision of their educational interests — is a question of great importance 
at this time, especially to members of the Legislature. In reference to 
educational interests, the people of the State may be divided into three 
classes. 

First : Those who care nothing and think but little about the educa- 
tion of the rising generation, except when they are directly affected by 
it, by the taxation of their property for building school houses or em- 
ploying Teachers. 

Second : Those who profess to be friends of education, but who are 
opposed to any system of schools supported at the expense of the State. 

Third : Those who are friends of a system of free, public schools. 

The opinions of the first class, if they can be said to have any opin- 
ions on the subject of education, are entitled to but little if any weight. 
When a necessity for it arises, some of this class are found arrayed on 
the side of public schools, and others in opposition ; but let them be 
where they may, they can give no good reason for their choice of sides. 
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It is to be hoped, for the honor and prosperity of the State, that this 
class of citizens will greatly and speedily diminish in numbers. 

A portion of the second class is opposed to public schools, because, 
as they alledge, religion is not taught in these schools. When to this 
objection it is answered, that what is right and what is wrong are care- 
fully and systematically taught in many public schools, and that they 
would be taught in all. if the religious portion of the community would 
do its whole duty and exert its whole influence in the right direction, it 
will be found that the word religion, with these objectors, means sec- 
tarian differences and peculiarities. 

Another portion of this class is arrayed against public schools, be- 
cause morals and manners are not sufficiently inculcated in them. A 
pity it is, that the objection is too true in many instances ; and sad it is, 
that in most cases the objection is true, because these same fault-finders, 
with a Pharisaic spirit, have withdrawn their children and their influ- 
ence from these schools, and have left the encouragement and manage- • 
ment of them with those who care not for religion or morals. '*' . 

A third division of this class is composed of those who are wealthy, 
and who are opposed to free schools because their property is taxed jor 
their support. Only unenlightened selfishness leads men thus into 
opposition, for enlightened selfishness marshals even the wealthiest into 
the ranks of the firmest and most zealous supporters of free pubKc 
schools. 

There is but little doubt that the majority of those who are opposed 
to the whole system of public schools, are hostile also to an efficient 
supervision of educational interests : not; because a they are opposed to 
supervision per se, but because they are the avowed enemies of the 
principle of free schools : not because supervision itself will be expen- 
sive, but because they well know it will add much to the popularity 
and efficiency of a system which they are determined to overthrow. . 

Lastly, what are the opinions of those who are the friends and sup- 
porters of Common Schools ? 

It is the almost unanimous opinion of this class of citizens, that our 
present system of Educational Supervision, is inherently and necessarily 
defective and inefficient. During the three years Mr. Lewis labored as 
State Superintendent, a life and energy were infused into the school 
system of Ohio, which twelve long years of subsequent neglect have 
scarcely paralyzed ; though the system is now too much like a huge body 
without a soul. From 1840, when the office of State Superintendent was 
imposed upon the Secretary of State, down to the present time, not a 
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year has passed in which the Legislature has not been largely petitioned 
to establish a more efficient supervision of school interests ; and at the 
present time there are, in the hands of the Senate committee on Com* 
mon Schools, petitions signed by thousands of citizens, praying for some 
suitable supervision of our Public Schools, thereby certainly implying 
that our present system is not suitable. Each successive Report of the 
Secretary of State on the condition of our Common Schools, has called 
the attention of the Legislature to the inefficiency of our present system 
of supervision. The Hon. H. W. King, late Secretary of State, in his 
report for 1851, remarks : "In 1840, the office of State Superintend- 
ent was abolished, and the duties of that office were imposed upon this 
department. The inexpediency of this change can readily be inferred, 
from the great unanimity with which the friends of education, through- 
out the State, have since demanded the restoration of the office, or some 
other provision, by which a more thorough supervision of the educational 
interests of the entire State may be secured. It could hardly be ex- 
pected that the supervision of the school system, when merged in a 
department charged with duties of an entirely different character, should 
be other than a collateral, not to say subordinate matter. This view 
has been repeatedly presented in the later reports from this office, and 
cannot too soon be made the subject of special attention on the part of 
the Legislature." 

It is then the clear, the undoubted, and the often-expressed opinion 
of the friends of free public schools in Ohio, that the interests of edu- 
cation imperatively demand an efficient, independent supervision of our 
schools. For wise reasons do the people demand a change of educa- 
tional supervision ; for well do they know that it will be of little avail, 
annually to raise hundreds of thousands of dollars by taxation for the 
support of schools, unless an efficient supervisory power ensures the 
careful and proper expenditure of these funds : that it will be of little 
avail to frame a school law, liberal in a portion of its provisions, unless 
friends of that law are sent out with it, to explain its novelties, illustrate 
its advantages, defend its enactments, and see it fairly and fully put 
into operation. Complicated as are our present school laws, we do not 
so much need a new law, as we need an instrumentality which will 
reach and arouse the people and cause them to demand a liberal, com- 
prehensive school system, which will be an honor to the State and the 
age. We do not so much need a largely increased taxation for school 
purposes, as we need a corps of enthusiastic, prudent superintendents 
to go out among the people, and so elevate and educate public senti- 
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ment, that any expenditure of money, which falls short of giving a 
thorough English education to every son and daughter of the State, will 
fail to satisfy the imperative demands of an aroused and expectant 
people. l. a. 



For the Ohio Journal of Education. 

<0Mi0gtj. — 38n. I. 



Geology, as a science, can boast of but few years. A short time 
since and it was a crude mass of isolated facts, strange theories, and 
baseless hypotheses ; but, through the efficient labors of its able advo- 
cates, it now presents an array of facte so numerous and so well collated 
as to be truly formidable to its opponents, and conclusions so obvious 
and logical as to force assent, and yet so unexpected and far-reaching 
as to be really startling. 

Although, for the time that it has been cultivated, it has acquired a 
surprising degree of strength and maturity, yet it has been in the very 
face of a strong opposition, not from the ignorant only, but also from 
the learned. Neither has it yet silenced all its opponents ; many there 
are still, who regard it either with stoic indifference, as being devoid of 
interest and utility ; or with determined hostility, from its supposed ten- 
dency to infidelity. 

The cause of this opposition is obvious ; it is a want of a thorough 
investigation of the subject; palpable ignorance of the scope and ten- 
dency of the science. Geology shrinks not from thorough research, nor 
seeks a covert from the strong light of truth and reason ; for these tend 
only to augment its strength and enhance its beauty. The true inter- 
ests of the science will, therefore, be best promoted, and itself most 
successfully shielded from obloquy, by a plain statement of its leading 
objects, and from these, showing the obvious and natural tendency of 
the science. 

The first object of the geologist is to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of the earth's crust, by a careful examination of its rocks and organic 
remains ; having accomplished this, he has for the science a basis of 
facte as immovable as the everlasting hills. 

His second object is to compare these facts and deduce from them 
such conclusions as will be of practical utility in the arts ; this consti- 
tutes the practical department of the science, a part indispensable in this 
utilitarian age. 
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His third object is to form a theory which shall afford a satisfactory 
solution of these facts ; a problem of no small difficulty, and one that has 
been variously solved by different geologists ; though at present they 
agree in the most essential points. This constitutes the theoretical de- 
partment, very interesting and important, it is true, but not vital to the 
science, though by many thought to be its very essence. 

A. 8. 

Sandusky City, March, 1852. 



Did our limits permit, we should gladly copy the whole of Mr. King's 
Report; the following extracts will, doubtless, be acceptable to all our 
readers: ■•'... 

" The task of preparing a report upon this subject would be a more 
agreeable one, if the returns made to this department were of such a 
character as to justify the assertion that our common school system was 
in a healthy and prosperous condition. Were our school laws made 
clear and intelligible, and always accessible to those* whose duty it is to 
enforce* as well as comply with them ; were, the educational interests of 
the State cherished and promoted as fully as their importance demands : 
were our common schools, in fact, such as a more generous attention to 
their interests, and a more ready adoption of the unproved features of 
other systems might easily make them ;. and were the true condition of 
such improved schools reported to this department, by those whose duty 
it is made by law primarily to make returns, it would be a pleasure to 
prepare a report for the consideration of the Legislature ; to comment 
upon such changes for the better as were taking place ; to suggest such 
further steps towards a perfect system, as previous improvements would 
warrant us in taking ; and to draw from the past such causes for hope 
and congratulation as would cheer the hearts and strengthen the hands 
of all who might have been instrumental, either as legislators, as offi- 
cers, or as teachers, in hastening forward a day of such high and noble 
promise. 

" But, unhappily, such a day has not yet dawned upon us as a State. 
For, while in many of our towns and cities, schools of a high order have 
been, for years past, sustained and fostered by the municipal govern- 
ments under which they exist ; while such schools are, in most instances, 
cheerfully supported and cherished by the tax paying community, who 
reap from them no other advantages than such as are common also to 
those who pay nothing for their support ; thus proving, abundantly, that 
our people are willing to be taxed for the support of free schools, pro- 
vided only they are good; it is yet lamentably true, that in many 
portions of the State, and probably in a majority of the counties, the 
common schools are in a languishing condition. 
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" In too many counties there prevail, even now, the most profound 
apathy and indifference on the subject of education generally — the re- 
sult, it may be, of discouragement at the want of reasonable success under 
our present school laws, rather than a want of proper appreciation of the 
importance of the subject. In too many counties, there are yet em- 
ployed teachers who are utterly incompetent to teach even the simplest 
rudiments of knowledge ; and this, too, through the connivance or neg- 
ligence of county school examiners, whose duty it is to prevent it. In 
too many counties, the salaries paid to schoolteachers are such as would 
hardly secure the services of a laborer in any other calling or occupation 
whatever. In too many counties, district schools are still taught in 
houses ill constructed and ill ventilated, and furnished with seats and 
desks utterly unfit for the purposes which they are designed to serve ; 
bo that the school house and its fixtures are calculated to incapacitate 
both teachers and pupils for the occupation in which they are engaged ; 
thus driving the former, at an early day, from a profession which they 
might otherwise have continued to adorn, and giving the latter a dis- 
taste for the district school and all its associations, which they may never 
be able to conquer. 

" To satisfy any one that all this is true, reference need only be had 
to the returns which are annually made to this office by the Auditors of 
different counties, including those of the past year, some of which will 
be found in the appendix to this report. Nor are these statements true 
only of the more remote and less populous counties in the State, but, in 
some instances, of those which are among the most advanced in point of 
population, and of commercial, as well as agricultural wealth. 

" These are not very welcome truths to reflect upon as citizens of the 
State ; but they are truths which should be known and felt by the Leg- 
islature, that they may the more fully appreciate the necessity of prompt 
and efficient action on the subject. A brighter side of this picture might 
undoubtedly be presented. It might be shown that progress, almost 
infinite, has been made in the cause of education by the State, within 
the last fifteen years; and this would be well enough as cause of 
encouragement for the future. But it should not surely be made the 
occasion for future inaction and neglect. 

" No one doubts that our school system has already accomplished, and 
is accomplishing, a vast amount of good to the population of the State. 
No one doubts that we have, in certain portions of the State, and par- 
ticularly in many of its towns and cities, public schools equal, perhaps, 
to the best that can be found elsewhere. No one doubts that a greatly 
improved public sentiment prevails throughout the State, on the whole 
subject of education ; and no one can surely do otherwise than derive 

rt hope and sincere pleasure from these admitted truths. But, upon 
other hand, it is equally apparent that the present school system 
has its defects, more or less radical ; that further advances can be made ; 
and that renewed health, and a more vigorous life, can be imparted to 
it All must admit that our schools do not, as yet, answer the purpose 
for which they were designed. And so lone as this is true, it is surely 
the duty, as it should be the pleasure, of those who have the official 
ehuge of them, and more especially of the legislator, who alone can cor- 
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rect such evils as are found to exist, to inquire into the causes of those 
evils, their extent and importance, and resort to every remedy which 
can properly be applied. 

" Abstracts of the returns made to county Superintendents have been 
received from all the counties in the State, excepting Brown, Fulton, 
Henry, Lucas, Pickaway, Williams and Wood. 

" Many of those received are, as usual, quite defective. In some 
cases, no returns whatever are made for certain townships ; and in other 
cases, information is not given on all the subjects usually reported." 

" There are in the State 1316 townships. Of these townships, there 
have been reported 1121. The number of whole school districts 
reported, is 9,783; of fractional districts, 1,519; common schools, 
12,664 ; male teachers, 8,350 ; female teachers, 5,706 ; scholars 
enrolled, males, 238,571 ; females, 207,426 ; average number in daily 
attendance, males, 203,487 ; females, 159,760 ; amount of wages paid 
teachers from public funds, to males, $398,744,27 ; to females, $135,- 
886,96; amount paid from other sources, to males, $111,759,47 ; to 
females, $40,254,20 ; number of months schools have been taught, by 
males, 29,0412 ; by females, 16,064{ ; number of school houses built, 
300 ; cost of new school houses, $109,303,77 ; amount of building 
funds raised, $102,811,41 ; amount of school taxes on county dupli- 
cate, $822,020,55 ; total amount of school funds received by reporting 
counties, $587,659,51.'' 

" An examination of the table of abstracts furnishes evidence that an 
improvement is gradually taking place, in respect to the employment of 
female teachers. The relative number of female teachers emploved is 
increasing, though not so rapidly as is desirable. Out of 14,056, the 
whole number reported for the State, 5,706 are females — being about 
forty per cent. In 1849, the whole number reported was 12,379 ; of 
whom 4,374 were females — being about thirty-five per cent. 

" In the following counties the number of female teachers exceeds 
the males, viz: Ashtabula, Athens, Cuyahoga, Defiance, Delaware, 
Erie, Geauga, Huron, Lake, Lorain, Mahoning, Medina, Meigs, 
Ottawa, Portage, Trumbull, Union, Washington. 

" It is to be hoped that the number of such counties will continue 
to increase, until the same rule prevails in every portion of the State ; 
and such will doubtless be the case, as correct views on this subject pre- 
vail more extensively. For there can be no doubt that experience will 
prove here, as it has done elsewhere, that the good of the pupils, no 
less than considerations of economy, warrant the employment of female 
teachers to take charge of all schools designed for younger children." 

" The whole amount of funds, including special and trust funds, dis- 
tributed by the State for school purposes, during the year ending 
November 15th, 1851, was but $298,268,42 ; or about one thousand, 
dollars more than was distributed during the last preceding year. 
This is less than should be appropriated for the rapport of education, by 
a State of the wealth and population of Ohio. The Legislature, acting 
under this feeling, provided, in the act passed March 24th, 1851, for 
an increase of the Common School fund. Sec. 80 of that act provides 
that this fund shall consist of the interest upon the purchase money of 
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the Salt Lands, of the balance of the Surplus Revenue fund, (after pay- 
ing certain stock for which it is now pledged,) the interest on the 
Surplus Revenue paid by the several counties, all moneys paid into the 
State treasury for pedlars' licenses, for auction duties, and for taxes 
upon lawyers and physicians, and upon Banks, Insurance and Bridge 
companies, and of such taxes as shall be levied by the General Assem- 
bly, which shall be sufficient, with the revenues in said section specified, 
to produce for annual distribution, the sum of three hundred thousand 
dollars. 

" It was designed that this provision should take effect at once. Owing 
to some anticipated deficiency in the revenues of the State, the officers 
having charge of its finances did not deem it safe to provide for distrib- 
uting the increased sum for the year 1852. It is much to be regretted 
that the full amount authorized by law could not have been distributed 
at once, so that the value of the increased fund to the schools of the 
State could have been realized as early as possible. However, the 
provision is upon the statute book, and it is a matter of earnest no P e 
that it may remain there permanently ; that it may hereafter be consid- 
ered the settled policy of the State to distribute at least three hundred 
thousand dollars, annually, among the different counties, in proportion 
to the number of youth in each ; and that no state of circumstances 
shall hereafter be deemed a sufficient reason for depriving the youth 
of the State of any portion of the fund thus dedicated for their moral 
and intellectual advancement." 

The following tribute is paid to the State Teachers' Association : 

" This Association was organized some four years since, by the volun- 
tary action of the leading teachers in the State ; and is already wielding 
a great influence, and accomplishing a vast amount of good to the edu- 
cational interests of the State. The association has employed an agent, 
during much of the past year, to visit the different sections of the State, 
for the purpose of organizing Union Schools, conducting Teachers' 
Institutes, and enlisting the interest of the citizens in the subject of com- 
mon school education. This duty has been performed by Mr. Lorin 
Andrews, the able and efficient Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Association. Mr. Andrews' report of his doings, as the agent of 
the association, presents an account of his efforts in behalf of education 
in various parts of the State ; and the undersigned has very cheerfully 
complied with a resolution of the association, and appended it to this 
report, as containing much valuable information m regard to the 
schools of the State. It contains a list of the Teachers' Institutes which 
have been held during the past year, and fives much information as to 
the number and character of the Union Schools which have already been 
organized in the State. 

44 The teachers of the State have shown a noble zeal and energy in 
their efforts to sustain the agent of the association. They have volun- 
tarily contributed for that purpose, about one thousand dollars, during 
the past year, and have pledged themselves, from different parts of the 
State, to raise a still larger sum for the ensuing year. The heroic pur- 
poses exhibited by this self-sacrificing action, on the part of the teachers 
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of Ohio, is perhaps without a parallel in any other State in the Union, 
and certainly augurs well for the educational interests of the State. 
With such a corps of teachers in Ohio, no fears need be entertained of 
the ultimate success of common school education, if any considerable 
portion of their generosity can be made to characterize the legislation of 
the State. 

" Were no other end proposed by the State Teachers' Association, the 
effect of the semi-annual meetings, held by the teachers, could not be 
otherwise than salutary. The opportunities thus afforded of consulting 
upon topics which interest the profession throughout the State, and of 
interchanging sentiments upon proposed improvements in modes of 
teaching or managing schools, would be of great service in harmonizing 
and concentrating the views of the entire body of teachers, while it 
would stimulate the less advanced to aim at higher attainments in their 
profession. 

" In view of the important part which this association may be made 
to act in elevating the character of teachers and of schools in the State, 
it is respectfully suggested that a moderate appropriation might well be 
made in its behalf, from year to year, on the same principle that appro- 
priations have been authorized in behalf of Teachers' Institutes. Its 
payment might, if deemed expedient, be made to depend, as in the 
case of the Institute, upon the condition that the teachers should first 
contribute a certain sum for the same object." 



ITEMS. 

Common Schools of New York. — The following are the statistics 

contained in the last Annual Report of the Hon. C. Morgan, State Su- 
perintendent of Schools for New York : 

" On the first day of July, 1851, there were in the State 11,479 school 
districts, from 10,080 of which reports were received. The whole 
number of children and youth between the ages of five and sixteen, as 
returned on the 31st of December, 1850, was 753,047, of whom 726,- 
291 were under instruction during some part of the year. In addition 
to the Common Schools, there were 2,27/ private schools, instructing 
45,840 scholars; beside 105 schools for colored children, in which 5,305 
pupils were taught. The number of volumes in the District Libraries 
is 1,507,077, being an increase of 57,127 during the year. The ag- 
gregate amount of expenditure for school purposes during the year was 
$1,884,826: the sum paid for Teachers' salaries, $1,350,345; for 
District Libraries, $89,104 ; for school house sites, building, repairs 
and furniture, $455,176." 

— J. M. Gilmore, the efficient Auditor of Preble county, in sending 
a generous list of subscribers, suggests that if each county auditor 
should forward ten subscribers, as he thinks might easily be done, it 
would add nearly a thousand to our circulation : A good suggestion. 

— This No. is issued in time : hereafter, we hope to have each mailed 
previous to the first of the month ; nothing but accidents will prevent. 
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Report on *fo connection between Schools and Colleges, and their 
influence upon each other; read before the Ohio State Teachers* 
Association, at the Annual meeting, January 1, 1852, by I. W. 
Andrews, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
Marietta College. 

JRl LL educational institutions may be embraced in two classes: 
/fl\ general and special, or nonprofessional and professional. 
The first class regard the pupil simply as a human being. He is en- 
dowed with faculties which are to be cultivated. In the possession of 
these, one child is like another — like all others. All have them, and 
therefore all need to be educated. The second class — professional 
institutions — have a different end in view. They respect the occupa- 
tion, the profession, of the future man, and they educate accordingly. 
The one class provides culture for man, as man ; the other educates him 
ft a lawyer, a physician, a farmer. 

With this whole class of professional schools, this Association has 
sympathy, indeed, but their improvement is not its immediate object. 
It has to do rather with schools that are schools for all, not schools for 
a few ; and with colleges that are colleges, not for farmers especially, 
or for lawyers, but for all — for one as well as for another. 

An exception must of course be made in favor of Normal Schools. 
They are strictly professional, as much so as medical schools. Yet, as 
their sole end is to prepare Teachers for their work, their existence and 
prosperity must necessarily be matters of the highest interest to the 
members of such an Association as ours. 

Vol. I, No. 4: Apxil, 1852. 7 
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Let us suppose our State, with its present population, to be entirely 
without schools, of whatever grade, for general education. And sup- 
pose, that to a number of men possessing all the requisite qualifications, 
were assigned the duty of constructing a suitable system — not of special 
and professional schools, but one that should furnish for the children 
and youth of the State, all the non-professional education which they 
might need — a system which should embrace every facility for the best 
intellectual training of the human mind. I certainly shall not venture 
to give a sketch, even, of the beautiful and magnificent edifice which 
we might expect to see spring up. But there are some principles whose 
truth is so generally admitted and acted upon in all the educational 
movements of the day, that we cannot suppose the architects and build- 
ers of our imaginary educational structure, to enter upon their work 
without a recognition of them. 

One of these is, that schools are necessary. There are men who 
have educated themselves, but they are exceptions. The members of 
this Association have come from the different extremities of the State, 
not to show how well a lad may educate himself by his father's fireside, 
without school and without instructor, or to recommend to our youth to 
adopt such a mode, in preference to attendance upon the institutions 
which have been established for this express purpose ; they have come, 
on the contrary, to devise ways to increase the educational facilities of 
these institutions — to render them more efficient and successful. We 
are wont to speak in terms of high commendation of those who have 
risen to usefulness and eminence in spite of the difficulties by which 
they have been surrounded ; but it is their energy and perseverance, 
and not their lack of assistance, that calls forth our praise. As an as- 
sociation of Teachers, we cannot for a moment admit the question of 
schools or no schools — we cannot so speak of the self-educated as to 
induce our youth to think, that education without instructors is better 
than education with them. This principle then must be admitted, that 
the best educational interests of our youth require that there should be 
provided schools in which they may be trained ; and not that each should 
be left to find has own way up the hill of knowledge without guide and 
without helper. Otherwise, the work of our commissioners would be 
completed before it had been commenced. 

Another principle universally recognized, is, that there must be clas- 
sification— classification of schools as well as in schools. The schools 
themselves must be arranged in classes, as well as the pupils in a par- 
ticular school. There is no one feature made more prominent than 
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this, by the best instructors in the nation. Its introduction into our 
towns has wrought a most wonderful transformation. There would be 
elementary schools for beginners, then others of higher and higher 
grades, till ample provision should be made for the general education 
of every child and youth in the State. 

We should not expect that each pupil would complete the whole 
course. Yet the number that would attempt this, would be in propor- 
tion to the completeness of the classification, and to the excellence of 
the instruction in the elementary departments. Nor do we now inquire 
how many or how high grades should be established in any individual 
township, town, or city ; we affirm only that, somewhere, institutions 
should be provided, in which the wants of all might be met. To 
equalize perfectly the advantages of any system would be manifestly 
impossible. The more dense the population, the more complete the 
classification could be made. In the more sparsely settled regions, 
after progressing as far as their neighborhood schools could carry them 
thoroughly and economically, the more studious would seek admission 
into the High School or Academy of the nearest large town. And if 
any should wish to make acquisitions beyond what the High School 
could furnish, they must repair to institutions of still higher grade. 

Thus far our supposed system. Now, taking the State as a whole, 
have we not substantially the system already, so far at least as this 
feature of classification is concerned ? Is there not provision for the 
child, from his entrance into the primary school, until he shall have 
finished the whole range of studies deemed necessary to a liberal edu- 
cation ? I do not say that these schools, of whatever grade, are, in 
every particular, precisely what they should be, but that the institutions 
exist which profess to furnish, each in its sphere, all that a finished 
general education requires. 

From what has been said, we cannot mistake as to the connection 
between Schools and Colleges. Colleges constitute the highest grade 
of our non-professional educational institutions. They are an integral 
part of the system, sustaining to the High School and Academy pre- 
cisely the same relation which these sustain to the lower schools. 

Until recently, all non-professional institutions have been ranged in 
three divisions — Common Schools, Academies, and Colleges. Of these 
three, the College has been much the most specific in its character. 
It has undertaken a more definite work than either of the others. In 
them a much greater variety of attainment has always been found. The 
Academy has admitted multitudes that ought to have been in the School, 
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and the School has been compelled to retain many that should have 
been found in the Academy. In practice, there has been no boundary 
line between them, except in the case of a very few of our best Acade- 
mies. But the College has always had its boundaries on either side. 
It has required a definite amount of literary attainment for entrance, 
and the completion of the prescribed course of study, is the completion 
of the student's connection with it. The inmates of the College have 
also been required to arrange themselves in classes, that the instruction 
might be rendered as efficient as possible, by giving ample time to the 
recitations, and by permitting the instructors to confine themselves to 
particular branches. Thus, Colleges have ever conformed to the two 
great features of classification. 

# The other departments of what I Have called general education, are 
now beginning to follow the example of the College, in the matter of 
classification. Formerly, the common school and the academy had no 
limitation in the range of studies. The pupil might enter when he 
chose, and remain as long as he chose. And so long as his teacher was 
willing to hear him, he might study what he chose. Thus, the Teacher 
was sometimes required to pass from a recitation in the primer to one 
in Virgil — from one in the elements of numbers to one in Trigonometry. 
But an improvement has commenced. The principle of division of 
labor, so long in use in our colleges, is beginning to be applied to 
schools. Most of our towns now have their Graded Schools, each pos- 
sessing a definite course of study, which the pupil must complete before 
he can pass on to the next higher ; and when he has completed it, he 
must pass on. The advantages of this arrangement are so manifest in 
theory, and in its practical workings it combines so fully both economy 
and efficiency, that no doubt can be indulged of its general prevalence. 

It is sometimes said that " Colleges are behind" the age." It is one 
of the most general of all generalities, and may mean anything or noth- 
ing. Whatever may be intended by it when applied to Colleges, we 
have seen that one of the greatest improvements introduced into our 
schools has been adopted from the Colleges ; so that, if they are behind 
the age, they at least have the Union Schools to keep them company. 

The College then is, chronologically, the last school in our general 
school system. Using the most general classification and nomenclature, 
we have five departments — the Primary, the Secondary, the Grammar 
School, the High School, and the College, occupying from two to four 
years each. They all have the same end in view, and differ only in the 
order of 'succession. Some think that Colleges are intended specially 
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for professional men ; and so many think that High Schools and Acade- 
mies are for the special benefit of the rich. The two opinions are de- 
serving of equal credit. From the day the boy commences the alphabet, 
to the day that terminates his collegiate course of study, he is pursuing 
those studies which the intelligent voice of mankind has pronounced to 
be the best adapted to the development of ' his intellectual acuities. 
Examine the course of study in all the best Union Schools in Ohio, and 
you will find a remarkable similarity. Go to other States, and it is still 
the same. Whence has it arisen ? Manifestly from the conviction, in 
the minds of intelligent men engaged in the work of instruction, that 
these studies, each in its place, are just what the wants of the pupils 
require. 

If , as I have before supposed, the whole school system were to be 
reconstructed, should we not have, substantially, the same grades as 
now exist ? It would hardly be affirmed that the highest grade is un- 
necessary, because some of our young men are too highly educated. 
Nor would it be said that the studies of that grade could be better pur- 
sued without instructors. Professional education is obtained by the aid 
of teachers, and that, in most of the professions, at a very heavy expense. 
Much more, then, does general education, which precedes professional, 
require instructors. 

What institutions shall furnish the closing portion of a good general 
education ? Were our High Schools to attempt it with their present 
organization, they would violate the principle that lies at the basis of 
Graded Schools. Give them a large corps of instructors, and increase 
the time to six or eight years, and they might do it. In that case, 
however, they must be divided into at least two grades ; the upper of 
which would be, in substance, a College. But, except in the case of 
our large cities, the expense of such an arrangement would be an insu- 
perable obstacle. The Metropolitan City is now making the experiment 
with her Free Academy, and we doubt not that it will be successful. 

But even if all our large cities had institutions of the highest grade 
for their own youth, they could not meet the wants of the citizens of 
our towns and townships. Parents would not send their children to the 
cities. There must be institutions, located at eligible points, to meet 
these wants. We have them already, and they are called Colleges. 
What link is wanting in the system ? It may be enlarged and perfect- 
ed, but it now seems to be a continuous system — an uninterrupted 
succession of links. 

I have dwelt more upon the relation of Colleges to the other parts of 
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the system, because of the vagueness which exists in the minds of not a 
few, as to the precise place which Colleges occupy in our educa- 
tional machinery. If the view now presented is the true one, the Col- 
lege is the highest of our institutions for general education, as distinct 
from professional. The culture which it gives may be more essential to 
certain occupations than to others, but it is because these require a 
higher culture. In this, it is not peculiar. It is the same from the 
beginning of the school course. Especially is it true of the High School 
and Academy. But who calls these professional ? Or what Teacher, 
who is worthy of the name, would hesitate to affirm that the studies of 
the High School would be of incalculable value to every lad, no matter 
what might be his future employment ? From beginning to end, through 
every stage of the educational process, which commences in the primary 
school and closes with the college, the culture is intended for the future 
man, as man — as a being endowed by his Creator with noble faculties, 
which need development ; and not for him as a merchant, or a farmer, 
or a lawyer, in distinction from the othdr pursuits of life. 

When a lad applies for admission to the public schools of this city, 
is the inquiry made, what is to be his future avocation, and are his 
studies arranged accordingly? By no means. Who can tell, in this 
land of ours, what is to be a lad's future career ? The only inquiry is, 
what are his present attainments ? These known, certain studies are 
assigned him, which are precisely what he needs; and no material alter- 
ation would be made, could the instructor pierce the veil of futurity and 
know absolutely the occupation of the future man. Neither, I venture 
to assert, does any superintendent excuse a lad from the study of arith- 
metic because he avows that he has no love for the study, or because a 
phrenological examination should develop the fact, that the mathematical 
bump was rather below than above the average. And yet, because 
Colleges do precisely in this respect what is done in the best schools in 
the land, we find men, otherwise well informed, declaring that the 
present college system does not meet the wants of the age. 

Let it be remembered, that the principles of these objections, so far 
as they are based on any principles, legitimately carried out with respect 
to the other parts of our great school system, would utterly annihilate 
its highest excellencies. Every blow aimed at what is called the "com- 
pulsory" principle in our Colleges, is just as truly a blow at the system 
of Graded or Union Schools. They are parts of the same great and 
beautiful system, and are based on one and the same principle — perfect 
classification. 
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To remodel the College System by taking away the "compulsory" 
principle, i. e., the principle of complete classification, and permitting 
each student to make his own selection of studies, would be like giving 
up our Graded Schools and going back to the single district system. 
Yet such a plan has its advocates, who claim, withal, to be in the very 
▼an of the world's progressives. They say, a young man's tastes must 
be consulted — the studies must be adapted to his mental idiosyncracy — 
or there will be no real discipline of the faculties ; and, again, his pro- 
posed pursuit in life must determine his course of study. They do not 
tell us what is to be done, when his future occupation pulls him in one 
direction, and his mental idiosyncrasy in the opposite. 

If an institution attempts to fit ono young man to be a farmer, an* 
other to be a merchant, and so on, through all the multiplied avocations 
of society, its right to do so cannot be questioned : this is a free country. 
But just so far as it does this, it becomes a professional school, and 
withdraws itself from the work of general education. And yet, strangely 
enough, it is on this professional characteristic, that the claims of such 
institutions to public favor are based. The points of difference between 
them and other Colleges, are just those between them and the best 
Graded Schools. So far forth as they differ from other Colleges, they 
have no closer affinity for the general school system than the Starling 
Medical College. 

The system of general education has then its completion in the Col- 
lege proper. The College is the continuation of the course commenced 
years before in the most elementary department. It sustains to the 
High School and Academy, exactly the relation that one of these does 
to the next before it in order of time. The whole forms a complete 
school system. The object of each department is the same as that of 
tiie others, and if any one fails perfectly to accomplish that work, it 
furnishes but another proof that imperfection attaches to all human 
works. 

Let us now consider the influence which Schools and Colleges exert 
upon each other. 

The influence of the School upon the College is direct and immediate. 
The road to the latter lies through the former. The college having 
always adhered to the principle of the division of labor, must receive its 
pupils from the school. According to the character of the training to 
which they have there been subjected, will be, in no small measure, 
their future scholarship. If this early training has been imperfect, 
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however faithfully the student may perform his collegiate duties, he 
cannot wholly free himself from the difficulties which have thus been 
brought upon him. On the other hand, when all this previous work 
has been properly performed, each branch having received its appro- 
priate attention, and at the proper time, the student is prepared to reap 
all the advantages which a well-digested collegiate course is calculated 
to furnish. 

The College is also dependent upon the School for the habits of study 
of its students. Before entering college the pupil has spent from six 
to twelve years in the different departments of the schools. In this 
long period, habits will have been formed which it will be difficult to 
change. If these are what they should be, the previous teachers will 
deserve no small share of the praise for the student's subsequent suc- 
cess ; and so, if these habits are the opposite of what they should be, 
to the same previous teachers must be attributed a considerable portion 
of the blame of his final failure. 

In both the particulars now mentioned, it will be seen that the in- 
fluence of the previous schools upon the College, is just the same as 
that of the lower schools upon the High School. The amount of this 
influence is believed in both cases to be greatly underrated, and the 
tendency is too common to attribute all the imperfections of a young 
man's education to the institution, whether school or college, where his 
course was nominally finished ; whereas, in truth, every school in which 
he has been enrolled, and every teacher who has attempted to give him 
instruction, has contributed to the final result. 

A third particular may be mentioned, in which the influence of the 
school upon the college is too great to be overlooked. It is an influence 
not affecting the scholarship of the students, but their number. The 
question whether a lad shall receive a liberal education, is very fre- 
quently decided by the teacher of the school. This is done in different 
ways; sometimes by direct advice. A teacher who has imbibed a 
prejudice against collegiate institutions, learns that a bright lad among 
his pupils has a half-formed purpose of obtaining a liberal education. 
He endeavors to dissuade him — magnifies the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered — tells him that such an education will do him no good, and that 
he will be better off without it. Or, without taking ground thus posi- 
tively against a college education, he may, by doubt and insinuation, 
accomplish the end quite as effectually. The ingenuous boy has confi- 
dence in his teacher, and the noble purpose is nipped in the bud. A 
word of encouragement, on the other hand, would have cherished and 
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strengthened the purpose, and in after years that instructor might per- 
haps have seen his former pupil taking his place among the magnates 
of the Republic, a dispenser of blessings to his country and the race. 

The same ends are often accomplished without any direct effort on 
the part of the teacher. Is he incompetent, possessed of little knowl- 
edge himself, and poorly fitted to impart that little, how can he stir up 
the dormant energies of those entrusted to his care ? — how instil into 
their mind* that thirst for knowledge, which constitutes one of the strong- 
est guaranties for future improvement ? He stands before his pupils a 
sort of personification of education, and no wonder they have no desire 
to go farther. Contrast with him the man of large and varied acquire- 
ments, of ripe and polished scholarship, and possessing, besides, that 
enthusiasm in his work, that power of enkindling in the breasts of his 
pupils a strong desire to know, which is second to no other qualification 
of the most successful teacher. Can genius long remain latent under 
such influences ? As part after part of the rich domain of knowledge 
is explored with such a guide, will there not spring up an irrepressible 
desire to go farther — to make still wider explorations 7 The higher the 
culture, and the more varied and* accurate the attainments of the teacher 
of the school, when associated, as they should always be, with intense 
enthusiasm, the greater will be the number to be seen urging their way 
onward from grade to grade, till they have possessed themselves of the 
highest advantages that our great educational system can offer. 

But what is the influence of the College upon the School? Keeping 
in mind that the College is the highest department in the system of 
general education, it is manifest that, wherever correct views are enter- 
tained of our educational machinery as a whole, the College must act 
with magnetic force upon the pupils of the other departments. Promi- 
nent among the reasons urged for the establishment of High Schools in 
our towns and cities, is this — that the High School will exert a powerful 
influence upon the lower schools, by inciting their pupils to greater 
diligence and faithfulness in their studies. The argument is equally 
applicable to the College. 

Again, it is urged in favor of the establishment of High Schools and 
Academics, that they will furnish teachers. This argument, too, whose 
truthfulness will not be questioned, applies with equal pertinency to 
die College. The College benefits the School by training up and send- 
ing forth those that will become teachers. It seems hardly necessary 
to say, that I do not mean to affirm that the knowledge and intellectual 
discipline obtained in College, are all that the good teacher needs; and 
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yet there are not a few who seem to think, that because the young 
graduate does not at once equal the teacher who has had the experience 
of half a score of years, therefore a College education is no help to a 
man who would become an instructor. It requires strong logic to show 
the connection here between premise and conclusion. 

A College is not a Normal School, though it may have such a de- 
partment. And it is no more to be blamed for not doing the work of a 
Normal School than is a High School. The province of each of them 
is, not to educate a young man as a teacher, any more, or any less, than 
as a merchant. Each has for its appropriate office the communication 
of knowledge and the development of the whole mind, and not that of 
initiating into the mysteries of teaching as a profession. This last is 
the province especially of the Normal School ; and when such a school 
shall have been established in our State, let every candidate for admis- 
sion into the corps of teachers, be required to certify that he has been 
in attendance at that school, or some other, at least one term. 

It requires a rare combination of excellencies to make a good teacher 
— a teacher of a school. It is hardly too much to say, that success — 
a high degree of success — is a more difficult attainment in this than in 
any other of the occupations of life. One of these excellencies, and 
certainly one of the first importance, is knowledge— knowledge of the 
subjects which our children must be taught. The more knowledge the 
teacher has the better, other things being equal ; for it is a rare com- 
plaint against him, that he knows too much, or too well. The best 
teacher is never satisfied with his present attainments — he is always 
learning. The more he learned when a pupil, the higher is his starting 
point as a teacher. Now some things taught in College are certainly 
more immediately available to the teacher than others, but there is not 
one which it is not for his interest to know — there is not one which our 
best instructors, whose early opportunies were limited, are not studying 
for themselves, as they can snatch fragments of time from the pressure 
of their daily duties. Should it be said that it is better to pursue these 
studies thus than under instructors, then we may affirm the same of 
other branches lower down on the scale, till, in the end, we shall shut 
up every school house in the land. 

The principle, that attainments in the higher studies qualify for the 
better understanding of the most elementary branches, is acted upon 
universally. The man who instructs the most advanced classes in the 
High School, is the Superintendent of the Primary Schools, the teachers 
of which instruct under his direction. So in the very center of edu- 
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cational progress, on the soil where good schools flourish best, such 
thoroughly educated men as Horace Mann, Barnas Sears and Henry 
Barnard, are appointed State Superintendents. 

Perhaps Colleges also, through their Professors and their Alumni, do 
their part in the preparation of school books, from the spelling book up. 
The three Arithmetics in most general use in this State, give us the 
names of Bay, Davies and Thomson. In Readers, we have Mande- 
ville, McGuffey and Pinneo. In lexicography, Webster and Worcester. 

Once more : Colleges repay the Schools by scattering abroad through 
the community a class of men who are always found to be the warmest 
supporters of good schools. Liberally educated men, without exception, 
are anxious that their children should be well instructed. They are 
always foremost in employing well qualified instructors, and most ready 
to give them an adequate compensation. Their countenance and sup- 
port may be depended upon when the teacher has to contend with the 
prejudices of the narrow-minded and ignorant. Their judicious sugges- 
tions for the improvement of his school, will always meet his approba- 
tion and encouragement. When our noble system of free schools is 
attacked by the demagogue under the plea of economy, the educated 
man will be found among its most earnest and successful defenders.* 

If the connection between the School and the College be thus intimate, 
and if the influence which each exerts upon the other be as direct and 
potent as has here been supposed, the inquiry is certainly pertinent, 
how can we, as teachers in their various grades, so discharge our duties, 
as to promote in the highest measure the general interests of educa- 
tion ? The answer is involved in the statement of the principles. The 
College and the Schools form one system— a classified system. What- 
ever may be the sphere of the teacher's labors, he is to remember that 
he is a co-worker with others. Division of labor lies at the foundation 
of the system, and the more closely each one adheres to it, the better 
will he perform his own part, the better can the others perform theirs, 
and the more will be accomplished by the whole. Our positive duty is 
to instruct, to the best of our ability, our pupils in our own studies ; 
our negative duty, is to avoid throwing any obstacles in the way of the 

# 

*The writer cannot refrain from alluding to the triumphant manner in which 
Hon. Luther Bradish defended the System of Popular Education, in the city of 
New York, against the ungenerous attack of the Mayor, in his Address of Jan. 
1851. He will be pardoned for expressing his gratification, that his own Alma 
Hater claims Mr. B. as an alumnus, as also the excellent and popular President 
of the Board of Education in that city, Hon. E. C. Benedict. 
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Successful performance of his duty by the teacher to whom our pupils 
are to be transferred. Each teacher has his preferences for certain 
branches of study, and must form his own judgment respecting their 
utility or inutility ; but if, by general consent, a particular study is 
made a component part of the course, it is his duty to teach it as thor- 
oughly as he may, if it comes in his department, and if it falls elsewhere, 
to give the teacher there a fair field. 

One teacher, who instructs in English Grammar, Arithmetic, and 
Geography, has no faith in the utility of the Classics. Shall he indoc- 
trinate all his pupils and their parents with his sentiments on this point? 
If that is right and courteous, would it be against right and courtesy for 
another teacher to give these same pupils and their parents his convic- 
tions that the study of Grammar was of no possible use ? Plainly, the 
law of reciprocity should be recognized in these matters. Multitudes 
of the people of Ohio have not the smallest faith in the study of English 
Grammar, and it is but three years since a knowledge of it by the teacher 
of the common school was made a statute requisition. As this portion 
of the people, and as those teachers who were laid upon the shelf by 
this new statute, regard English Grammar, so do others of the people, 
and so do a few teachers, regard the Classics and the higher Mathemat- 
ics. The cases are parallel. If those ignorant of Grammar are not the 
best judges of its utility or inutility, neither are those who are ignorant 
of the higher studies, the most competent to decide as to their introduc- 
tion into the course. 

But I fear I have exceeded the proper limits of a report. The- sub- 
ject has been to me one of great interest, and I cannot but regard it as 
one of great practical importance. As teachers in the various depart- 
ments, upon us is laid almost the entire responsibility for the right 
working of the great educational machinery. Each one has his particu- 
lar part assigned him, and each must do his part with reference to the 
whole. That part, great as it may be, and important as it must be, is 
yet not the whole. Each has a claim upon all the others for sympathy 
and assistance. The teacher of the school has a right to my active and 
efficient co-operation, and wo be to me if that co-operation be withheld. 
And I in turn stand in the same need of his aid, and I doubt not I 
shall receive it. With this harmonious co-operation, with this ever- 
abiding remembrance of the intimate connection of the labors of each 
with those of all the rest, I anticipate a brighter day for the whole edu- 
cational interests of our great State, than has ever yet dawned. Our 
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elementary instruction is more perfect than ever before. As class after 
class, well drilled in all the successive branches; pass from grade to 
grade till at last they find their way into the College — if this latter, with 
this better material than it has ever yet had, does not properly perform 
its appropriate work — if it cannot and does not complete the column 
which the labors of others have commenced, and upon that column place 
a fit and beautiful capital — then summon it to the bar of an enlightened 
public opinion, and make it answer for its delinquencies. 



it > * 
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We have already expressed our thanks for the kind welcome which 
has been extended to us by the Press of the State. Since that, we 
have been laid under additional obligations for similar favors. The 
readiness to welcome our Journal to the field is evidence of a commen- 
dable interest in the cause which it advocates, and a willingness to aid 
in its promotion. 

But we wish to remind our Editorial friends that there is still a great 
work for them to do. . Before the masses of the community will feel a 
proper interest in Education, the Press at large must engage heartily in 
the work of disseminating information on the subject, and aid in forming 
public sentiment. However able or valuable our Journal may be, an 
edition of three or four thousand copies will reach but few of the mul- 
titudes who need light, and the stimulus of facts and arguments. These 
can be brought home to every fireside only by the local papers. 

A few years since — before the commencement of an Agricultural 
paper in the State — what was the condition of Agriculture ? What 
effort was made for improvement in many of its most important depart- 
ments ? What farmer thought of inquiring in regard to the nature of 
his soil before trying a crop upon it ; or of supplying, at a trifling 
expense, some single element in which it was deficient ? Farmers gen- 
erally scouted the idea of book-farming, and the possibility of improve- 
tnent was hardly thought of. Then, newspapers rarely contained an 
article on the subject ; now, scarcely a paper, secular or religious, issues 
from the press, which does not contain interesting and valuable infor- 
mation upon it. 

Now we believe that the important improvements which have been 
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made in this art, the wide-spread and pervading interest in the subject 
awakened during the last few years, are to be regarded as the result, 
not merely of the commencement and able management of one or two 
Agricultural papers in the State, but rather of the fidelity of the Press 
at large, in bringing a knowledge of every important truth or interest- 
ing discovery they have contained, to hundreds and thousands, who 
might otherwise never have seen them. 

Does not the success of this grand experiment in another field, sug- 
gest the course which must be pursued if the friends of Education would 
succeed in their greqt work ? The Journal is intended to be the organ 
of the intelligent, active and self-denying, who are devoted to this cause. 
If it contains a single article which is appropriate to the condition or the 
wants of any county, let it be copied, and thus introduced to five hun- 
dred or a thousand families who might otherwise never see or hear of 
its contents. 

Has any paper whatever lost patronage or popularity by an effort 
to awaken an interest in Agriculture ? Does any Editor suppose that 
he will suffer loss by endeavoring to arouse the present, to the import- 
ance of improving the education of the rising generation ? Will the 
circulation of any paper be diminished by an effort to increase the num^ 
ber of readers, and to cultivate a taste for reading ? Every number of 
the Journal will contain more or less short, pointed articles, suitable for 
insertion in any newspaper. In the name of the 828,000 children and 
youth of the State, more than 800,000 of whom depend upon the Com- 
mon Schools for all the systematic education they are ever to receive, 
we respectfully ask every Editor in Ohio to devote, to the cause of 
popular Education, one-half as much space as he is accustomed to ap- 
propriate to articles on the improvement of stock and kindred topics. 

A. D. L. 



$Ijj Urauntfc for torljjrj. 

In the Annual Report of the Agent of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, it was stated there were still not less than one hundred and fifty 
towns in the State, in which Union* Schools or classified Public Schools 
ought immediately to be established. The two leading obstacles in the 
way of accomplishing this most desirable object are, first, the want of 
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suitable agencies to present the subject in its true light before the peo- 
ple of these towns ; and, second, the lack of competent Teachers to take 
charge of the schools and conduct them successfully. From twenty to 
fifty thoroughly qualified male Teachers will doubtless be wanted within 
a few months, at salaries from $500 upward. During the year a 
still larger number will be needed, beside four or five times as many 
competent female Teachers. In addition to the calls for such in our 
own State, Indiana and others are frequently sending here for Teachers 
of the same stamp. 

Now what are the qualifications needed by those who are expected 
to fill these places? Most generally those who make inquiry for 
Teachers, seem to know very definitely what they want. They say, 
" We can find many who are familiar with Common Schools and Aca- 
demies, as they have been conducted, but we want a man who is thor- 
oughly acquainted with all the modern improvements in teaching — with 
the mode of conducting classified schools : one who can instruct the 
other Teachers, and successfully conduct the whole system." Gener- 
ally speaking, they want a man who is able to take charge of a Teachers' 
Institute, and to lecture with acceptance on Education before a popular 
audience. They have but little confidence in one who has taken no 
pains to attend Educational Conventions, to visit schools, or to inform 
himself fully in regard to all the recent improvements in schools, school 
houses, furniture, etc. To fill these places, therefore, requires some- 
thing more than a knowledge of the branches to be taught, and of the 
routine methods of teaching them. 

Now there are probably men enough in the State who have the tal- 
ents, the requisite knowledge of the sciences, and the mental discipline, 
and who need only to turn their attention to the work of special prepa- 
ration for this field of labor, and to spend a few months in that work, 
in order to qualify themselves for the duties required of them. 
There are those engaged in Select Schools and Academies which afford 
them but a slender support, and which have long been sustained with 
difficulty, who could by so doing add greatly to their income, and in- 
crease their usefulness, too, three or four fold. Beside those who have 
already acquired experience in teaching, thore are many younger men, 
who have a respectable education and are now looking forward to a pre- 
paration for the practice of Law or Medicine, whose attention we would 
turn toward this employment. By spending one-half, or at most two- 
thirds of the time and expense in fitting for teaching which they will 
need in either of those professions, many of them might early take a 
high rank among professional Teachers. 
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To say nothing of the crowded state of the professions above named, 
and the difficulties in the way of the young man who is seeking to rise 
in them, the inducements to the Teacher, on the score of compensation, 
are far greater than those offered by either of them ; while no employ- 
ment can furnish finer opportunities for usefulness. Let our young men 
of character, of high aspirations and real worth, reflect upon this subject. 
If any have a sincere desire to benefit their country, let them qualify 
themselves faithfully to educate its millions of youth. a. d. l. 
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Wb commend the following article, from the Springfield Republic, to 
the attention of the citizens of such towns of Ohio as annually expend 
their public school funds, merely for the purpose of receiving another 
installment. If the school statistics of all the towns in the State, with 
a population of one thousand inhabitants and upwards, could be col- 
lected, and a comparison made between those that have established 
classified schools and those that have not, we doubt not similar results 
would be exhibited. It has for some time been a source of great grati- 
fication to the friends of better schools, to know that, while schools 
properly graded were capable of securing the highest attainments, they 
were at the same time by far the most economical. It becomes, there- 
fore, almost absolutely certain, that the time is very near at hand when 
every town in Ohio, will repudiate everything else for a Common School 
organization, but the Union or Classified Schools. 

Let all persons, interested in the prosperity of their respective towns, 
make the investigations for themselves. 

M« x* C. 

" Mr. Editor : In my last communication, I gave you some state- 
ments in relation to the condition of the Public Schools in the city of 
Springfield, and promised at a future time to speak of the relative cost 
of tuition, &c, in this and other places. 

" There have been twenty-three teachers employed in the Public 
Schools within the last year, from three to nine months each, and the 
number of scholars enrolled was 677, but the average number in daily 
attendance was only 464. There were also 250 of the city children 
and youth in the higher schools, whose average attendance was about 
205. "Whole number enrolled, 927 ; number in daily attendance, 669. 
Though these scholars have not attended school, on an average, more 
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than ten months during the year, their tuition, &e., amounts to more 
than $7,000, as the following statement will show : 

Amount of Public School funds paid Teachers in 1851, - $1,710 17 

Amount of private funds for the same time, - - - 2,112 73 

Amount paid for city scholars attending the higher schools, 2,985 00 
Amount paid for rent of school rooms by the Teachers, 

(exclusive of the higher schools,) - 396 00 
Amount of fuel and contingent expenses, (exclusive of the 

higher schools,) - 161 00 

To this we might add to the proportionate cost of rent, fuel, 

&c, for those attending the higher schools, say - - 235 00 

Total amount of tuition, &c, for 1851, - - - $7,600 00 

Yes, $7,600, for 669 scholars in regular daily attendance ; while in 
Sandusky City, where the average number in daily attendance is 850, 
or nearly one-third more than in our schools, the whole cost of tuition, 
rent and fuel, does not exceed $5,200, being more than one-fourth less 
than we pay. 

" The average cost of tuition per scholar, in Springfield, last year, 
was $11.36, while in Sandusky City it was only $6.12. But the tui- 
tion in Sandusky is entirely free, except a fee of twenty-five cents from 
those who are able to pay, to meet contingent expenses ; so that the 
poorest child in the city can set a good English education, and have all 
the advantages of their more nighty favored neighbors. 

" There are eight school buildings, fourteen schools, and eighteen 
teachers in Sandusky, with a population of 7,000, or about one thousand 
more than we have. 

The amount of taxable property in Sandusky is $1,300,000 

Taxable property in Springfield, 1, 257,669 

Amount of state and county funds for school purposes in 

Sandusky, $2,400 

Amount raised by tax on city property, ... 2,800 

Amount of taxes for tuition, $5,200 



While in Springfield the tax for tuition is less than $2,000. Now, 
what makes all this difference between these two cities ? This is a 
question worthy of due consideration. In the first place, our citizens are 
asleep on this very important subject ; and in the next place, our schools 
are not properly organized. The great cause of difference between the 
two cities is, that the ' Union Schools ' have been adopted in Sandusky, 
while here, for the want of suitable school buildings, we continue the 
1 Unclassified Schools.' 

The following table will show the comparative cost of tuition in five 
towns where the Union Schools have been adopted, and five towns 
where the Unclassified Schools are continued, vis : 
8 
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Free Union School!. 


Population. 


Annual Expense. 


Toledo, 
Portsmouth, 
Sandusky City, - 
Canton, 
Massillon, - 


- 3,708 - 

- 4,879 - 

- 6,984 - 

- 2,598 - 

- 3,347 - 


- $3,193 
. 3,374 

- 4,610 

- 2,255 

- 2,820 


Total, - 


- 20,516 


$16,252 


Unclassified School!. 


Population. 


Annual Expense. 


Springfield, 
Mt. Vernon, 
Steubenyille, 
Wooster, - 
Mansfield, - 


- 4,911 - 

- 3,677 - 

- 6,004 - 

- 2,788 - 

- 3,610 - 


- $5,670 

- 4,940 

- 5,700 

- 3,720 
. 5,060 


Total, - 


- 20,216 


$25,120 



" The question now comes up, and it is a very important one, what 
is to be done ? I answer, let us have a general meetmg of the citizens, 
and talk over this matter, and see what can be done. Mr. Lorin An- 
drews, one of the wannest advocates of general education in Ohio, and 
who is devoting all his time to this subject, will come here and deliver 
two or three addresses on the subject of education, and the best method 
of building school houses and conducting schools, if invited by the citi- 
zens. Shall we have a meeting — a large meeting — and invite Mr. 
Andrews to visit our city ? What say you, Mr. Editor ? and what say 
you, fellow-citizens? 

" I intended to have thrown out some suggestions in relation to the 
new school houses, but fear I will weary your patience, and, therefore, 
will defer that subject to another time. b." 



IBljtj h Jkjmoli nrromplifijr ra litiU? 



It is a common complaint that our schools are inefficient, that scholars 
seem to accomplish but little, comparatively, with all the boasted im- 
provements of modern times. This is doubtless often true : we have 
no wish to deny it It is equally true that there are reasons for the 
fact. Children do not act without motives — they will not study without 
inducements to mental effort ; yet they cannot be expected fully to ap- 
preciate the value of knowledge, or to improve their time because they 
feel the importance and necessity of so doing. Other motives than those 
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which impel the adult to seek information, the professional man to im- 
prove himself, or the man of science to prosecute his researches, must 
be brought to bear upon them. Among these motives, one of the most 
powerful is the love of approbation, — not of their fellows merely, nor 
of their Teacher alone. They need to feel that the eyes of their parents, 
of the men and women in the district whom they are accustomed to 
respect and revere, are upon them ; that if they conduct with propriety, 
it is seen ; if they improve, it is noticed ; if they manifest ingenuity and 
intelligence, it is observed ; and that if they are courteous, frank, truth- 
ful, magnanimous and conscientious in all their intercourse, and faithful 
in all their duties, it will be known and approved of all men. 

Let a score of the best workmen, in any trade, be employed upon a 
work which would require months for its completion ; let each be paid 
for his day's work, whether he did little or much, and whether that 
was well or ill done ; let no one of their fellow-citizens come near from 
one week to another, to compare the idleness of one with the diligence 
of another, the ingenuity and taste of a third with the dulness and 

• 

awkwardness of his neighbor ; and would it be possible for any master- 
workman, unless elevated almost infinitely above them, to prevent them 
from falling into habits of carelessness and indolence ? What motives 
to fidelity, to effort for improvement, could he bring to bear upon them V 
But let the same men be employed on the same enterprise, under the 
same superintendent, and let him frequently receive calls from his fel- 
low-citizens, manifesting an interest in the work he had planned and 
which the laborers were embodying in fair and beautiful proportions 
under his direction ; let them drop to the workmen expressions of their 
admiration of the plan and the skill of the designer; let men of character 
and influence commend the fidelity of the workmen ; let gentlemen of 
intelligence and taste notice the individual artists and inquire their 
names ; and would not these laborers be totally unlike the men they 
were in the former case ? And could anything short of superhuman 
power secure, in the first, anything like the results which would be ac- 
complished without any appearance of effort on the part of the superin- 
tendent, in the second case ? 

Need we make the application to the course generally pursued with 
reference to schools of every grade ? Children and youth are influenced 
in the same manner as adults, though to a much greater extent, by the 
motives above named, Need we say, that schools cannot rationally be 
expected to prosper unless visited and encouraged by parents and 
citizens ? a. d. l. 
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In some counties, Teachers have delayed action in regard to Insti- 
tutes this spring, hoping that the Legislature would, before the time for 
holding them, take some decided action on the subject which would re- 
lieve them from the heavy expense to which they have hitherto been 
unavoidably subjected, in sustaining these schools. The inquiry is fre- 
quently made, What prospect is there of immediate action ? To this 
we can only reply, We believe the Committees in the Legislature are 
laboring faithfully to mature the Bill, but it has not yet been reported, 
and it is hardly to be expected that it will be, in season to be acted on 
before the adjournment, should the Assembly adjourn in April. 

In regard to Teachers' Institutes, therefore, and all other efforts for 
the improvement of schools, Teachers must still continue to act, as here- 
tofore, without relying upon aid from the State. The work for another 
Spring and another Fall campaign must be laid out. Teachers in per- 
manent schools must still make sacrifices of time, and deprive themselves 
of the needed rest of vacations, for the purpose of attending Institutes 
and educational meetings. Boards of Education must be willing to 
give their Superintendents and principal Teachers leave of absence for 
this purpose : it will be some disadvantage to their schools, but often a 
source of incalculable benefit to the towns in which the Institutes are 
held. A single successful session in a county, has often prepared the 
way for the introduction of a system of Classified Public Schools in its 
county seat, and of Union Schools in from one to half a dozen of its 
towns ; and a consequent saving of thousands of the money previously 
squandered on nearly worthless District Schools, and such an improve- 
ment of all the schools and Teachers of the county as no other known 
agency is calculated to effect. Teachers of little experience, or whose 
opportunities have been limited, but who are desirous to improve, to 
rise in their profession, and to prepare themselves for greater useful- 
ness, must still continue to incur heavy expenses for the purpose of at- 
. tending Institutes. It will not be so always. We confidently hope 
that there is a better time coming — that we shall live to see it — that the 
people of the State will, ere long, begin to appreciate the labors and the 
efforts of Teachers, and be ready to do for their encouragement and im- 
provement what the New England States are doing. 

Persevere, fellow Teachers ; let no foot falter, no hand grow weary, 
no heart faint. You may hope to live to see the reward of your labors, 
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if you continue faithful. Indeed, in a pecuniary point of view, many 
are already reaping the fruit of former unrequited toil. Think of the 
fact, that there are now half a dozen places in the State where Teachers 
receive a salary of $1,000 ; four times that number where they receive 
three-fourths, and more than ten times as many where they receive one- 
half that sum ; and contrast this state of things with that described in 
Dr. Ray's Address, on the sixty-sixth page of this Journal. Think of 
the fact, that scores of Female Teachers in Public Schools are now re- 
ceiving twenty-five, fifty, or even one hundred per cent, more than the 
salary paid to Principal Teachers in Cincinnati only twenty years ago. 

A. D. L. 



-•-•H 



Schools, etc. in Defiance Co. — We have, in the county of Defi- 
ance, 3,455 youth between the ages of four and twenty-one. We 
have also, outside of the town of Defiance, 77 whole, and several frac- 
tional school districts. The number of licensed Teachers in the county 
is 41. Thus you see, 36 of our school houses have stood unoccupied 
thus far, this winter, and for the reason that we have had no Teachers 
to put in them. 

Many of our Teachers do not possess the qualifications they ought, 
and of this our County Examiners were perfectly aware ; but knowing, 
also, there was not a sufficient number of well qualified Teachers in the 
county, they acted upon the motto, " 'Tis better to have an indifferent 
school than none at all." They however refused certificates to several 
applicants. 

I think that Teachers' wages have advanced in this county, during 
the past year, full 20 per centum. 

What is true of this county, is probably true of most of the counties 
in the State. These facts show the necessity of having several intelli- 
gent and energetic men in the field, calling the attention of young men 
and women to the broad field of usefulness lying open before them, and 
stimulating them to a preparation for its cultivation. Justice to the 
tens of thousands of children in our State, who have thus been deprived 
of the privilege of attending school this winter, calls for the same thing, 
and I hope our Legislature will not hesitate to do all in its power, and 
promptly, to remedy the evils under which we now suffer. f. h. 



There are, in the Union, thirty-five Medical Colleges, with 230 
Professors, and about 5,000 students. 
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Wb are frequently receiving from active friends of education letters 
containing important views and suggestions which should be made 
public, or facts of general interest ; these, with notices of schools and 
educational movements, found in our exchanges, and which it is often 
desirable to abbreviate, will hereafter appear under the above head. 

The following is from the Table of the " Resident Editor" of the 
Massachusetts Teacher. From the signature, it is supposed to have 
been written by Mr. John D. Philbrick, of Boston, a Teacher well 
known to those who have visited the Public Schools of that city. We 
copy it, not for the purpose of appropriating the compliment, but to 
present a capital specimen of that generosity and nobleness of soul which 
should characterise the true Teacher. In relation to the comparative 
appearance of our Journal, we have only to say that, from its commence- 
ment, we have ever regarded the Massachusetts Teacher as the best 
executed journal of the kind in the Union. As such, it was presented 
to our Printers, and they are bound by their contract to furnish us a 
paper " every way equal in appearance to the Massachusetts Teacher. 71 

The Ohio Journal of Education. — This journal is published under 
the auspices of the Ohio State Teachers' Association, and is conducted 
by a Board of Editors appointed by that body. Its typographical ap- 
pearance is admirable. It throws us quite into the shade. Its pages 
are full of life and vigor ; and if such is its infancy, what may we not 
expect from its maturity ? There are noble souls laboring in the cause 
of Education in Ohio. They have resolved to establish and maintain a 
paper of their own, and we believe they will do it. They are young 
Napoleons. "They always do what they undertake." Their schools 
will eclipse those of Massachusetts before ten years, unless we bestir 
ourselves earnestly. Look at the record of the recent annual meeting 
of their State Association. There are the names of 212 teachers, who 
were present, representing 41 counties. We think it would be a good 
plan to publish the names of those who attend our associations, that it 
may be seen what teachers among us are willing to make some sacrifice 
for the cause. We thank you, brethren of the West, for the hint ; and 
now be pleased to accept our hand editorially, professionally, fraternally. 
Success to your noble enterprise. p. 

State Superintendents. — A friend in the Northwest writes thus : 
"lam sorry to learn that the prospects for an efficient supervision of 
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ear Schools are not more flattering. I think toll nine-tenths of the 
people of this county are in favor of a State Board of Superintendents, 
to whom should be intrusted the whole educational interests of the State. 
They think, and correctly, that the subject of universal, free education 
is of far greater importance than any other which can claim our atten- 
tion ; because upon that depends, to an indefinite extent, the temporal 
and eternal weal or wo of nearly a million of youth. They /eel that 
this great interest should receive more attention from our legislators, 
and not be treated, as heretofore, as a matter of secondary moment : 
they ask, and have a right to receive, an enlightened and liberal system 
of supervision. Massachusetts, with only fourteen counties, has a Board 
of Education which employs three men to traverse the State, deliver 
lectures, hold Institutes, and do whatever else they can to promote 
popular education ; while the great State of Ohio, with its eighty-eight 
counties, does not employ even one. I hope the present General As- 
sembly will not suffer this disgrace to attach to us any longer, f. h." 

County Educational Societies. — A Teacher in Ashtabula county 
writes : " Would it not be well to endeavor to secure from the Legisla- 
ture appropriations for County Educational Societies ? Would not a 
small sum from the county, given for the purchase of apparatus for the 
use of Institutes,— of securing and preserving educational statistics, and 
searching out the educational history of the county, be like ' bread cast 
upon the waters ? ' 

' ' If small appropriations of this kind could be secured, would it not 
tend to give character and stability to those associations which are now 
kept alive only by the constant labor, and, in many instances, great 
sacrifices of their friends. j. t." 



Marlboro Union School. — This School was commenced, and has 
progressed to the present time, with much opposition on the part of 
property holders. 

By means of a tax of sixteen mills for educational purposes, and a 
subscription of $200, a suitable house has been built and three teachers 
employed. 

We have now been in operation fourteen weeks, and have just closed 
the first term, with an examination of two days and a half and an exhi- 
bition, which were well attended, considering the novelty of the thing. 

An election of four Directors happened some six weeks since, which 
resulted in the re-election of the former Directors, whose terms had ex- 
pired, with scarcely any opposition, although every previous measure 
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had been carried by meager majorities of twelve or eighteen ; thus 
giving evidence that the School had made a decided advance in the re- 
gards of the people. 

The whole number of pupils instructed is 160 ; the number of Teach- 
ers, 3 ; the salaries of Teachers, per annum, $1,150. 

Marlboro, Stark Co., March, 1852. a. h. 



Convention of Instructors in Female Seminaries. — At the close 
of the last annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association, a number 
of persons engaged in the education of females, met in the Senate 
Chamber to consult in regard to the means of improving female educa- 
tion. The session was one of interest and profit : its results will be 
seen in the following Circular. The Convention was appointed at the 
time named, to enable those who attend it to be present at the semi- 
annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association, on the 7th of July. 
The time may not accommodate all, but it is to be hoped that all who 
can possibly, will endeavor to attend : 

CIRCULAR, 

To the Instructors in Female Seminaries, and others specially inter- 
ested in the cause of Female Education. 

At a meeting of Principals of Female Seminaries, held in Columbus 
on the first of January, 1852, it was, after consultation, deemed advi- 
sable to hold a Convention of those specially interested in Female 
Education, in Sandusky City, on the 6th of July next ; and the under- 
signed were appointed a Committee to correspond with others and make 
the necessary preparations for holding such a Convention. 

In accordance with this arrangement, you, , are hereby respect- 
fully invited to attend the Convention, at the time and place above 
named, for the purpose of aiding, by your counsel and co-operation, in 
elevating the standard of Female Education, in establishing a uniform 
course of instruction in Female Seminaries and High Schools in Ohio, 
and in discussing all other subjects connected with Female Education. 

Among the topics to be considered are the following : 

What course of instruction is best adapted to the mental constitution 
of Females ? 

What would be the advantages of adopting the College plan of in- 
struction in Female Seminaries ? 

One or more Addresses and several written Reports will be presented. 
It is hoped that each of the twenty or thirty Female Seminaries in the 
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State will be represented : let this be the ease, and the meeting cannot 
fail to be interesting and profitable. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Samuel Findlay, Chillicothe ; E. Hosmeb, Cleveland ; 

J. W. Scott, Oxford ; L. A. Burrows, Cincinnati ; 

John Covert, College Hill ; A. D. Lord, Columbus. 

Phonetic Examination. — The subject of Phonetics is receiving at- 
tention in many parts of the Union. The following account of the 
proceedings of a public meeting in Plymouth, Richland county, at which 
Rev. Wm. Bridgman presided ; and the report of Messrs. M. Barker, 
E. S. Spencer and J. G. Armstrong, the committee appointed to eon- 
duct the examination, will be read with interest : 

" Your committee, to whom was assigned the duty of examining a 
Phonetic Class, under the instruction of Chas. S. Royce, in reading 
and spelling, will state, first, that said class was composed of four Ger- 
mans, one of whom has been in this country nearly six years, is thirty- 
nine years of age, and a butcher by occupation. The other three have 
been in the country a little over six months ; their respective ages are 
twenty-four, twenty-six, and twenty-seven years. Two of them are 
mechanics, and one a laborer. One had received 13, two 14, and one 
18 lessons, given once a week, of from an hour to an hour and a half 
each. 

" The books used in the examination, were the Second Phonetic Read- 
er, and the Phonetic New Testament. The pieces were selected by 
your committee, without consultation with the Teacher or his class. The 
reading and enunciation of two of the class, were very clear and dis- 
tinct : so much so, that most, if not all, who listened to them could 
easily understand the subject matter of what they read. The reading 
and enunciation of the other two were less perfect, but your committee, 
with the aid of the books to overlook them, were able to follow them 
without difficulty. 

" It was a source of high gratification to your committee, to hear men, 
of whom three knew or could speak but few if any English words, read 
and pronounce correctly in our language by the aid of this, to us, new 
mode of teaching. And we are free to say, that the examination has 
left a favorable impression on our minds ; and that we believe the sub- 
ject worthy of further consideration. 

" The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

" Resolved, That the examination of Mr. Royce's class in Phonetic 
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print, before us this evening, has been highly satisfactory, exhibiting 

rapid progress in teaching, and commends Phonotypy to our approval. 

" Resolved, That we are desirous of seeing an experiment in teaching 

children to read the Romanic print, by first teaching them the Phonetic." 



Ret. Mr. Bates. — The Board of Education of Harmar unanimously 
adopted the following Preamble and Resolution : 

Whereas, Rev. Henry Bates, who has been Superintendent of the 
Public Schools in Harmar since they have been under the charge of 
this Board, has deemed it his duty to retire from the post occupied 
by him, and to remove to another field of labor : 

Resolved, That this Board hereby express to Mr. Bates their high 
appreciation of the industry, efficiency and ability which have charac- 
terized his management of the Public Schools in this place — their con- 
fidence in his capacity and fidelity as an instructor, and their respect 
for him as a man ; and they accompany his removal to another sphere of 
labor with their best wishes for his health, usefulness and happiness. 



Lebanon Union School. — The Quarterly Report of Mr. J. Hurty, 
A. M., the Superintendent of this School, shows that the whole number 
instructed during the first quarter was 506, and the average daily at- 
tendance 301. The following statement speaks well for the good people 
of Lebanon, and the added remark will apply to any latitude. 

" Since the opening of the School, some 250 citizens, mostly parents, 
have visited us, contributing largely to the interest of the School, by 
encouraging both teachers and scholars. We have no reason to fear 
the want of success, while parents and other citizens make it a business 
to visit the School frequently ; nor have we any fear of opposition, or 
even indifference, from those who have the manliness to visit and see 
the School for themselves." 



A Normal Music School is to be opened in the city of New York 
on the 15th of April, to continue three months. A thorough course of 
instruction in vocal and instrumental music will be given. Instructors, 
Messrs. Lowell Mason and Geo. F. Root ; terms for the course $50, 
in advance. For further information, address Mason & Law, 23 Park 
Row, New York. 



By the kindness of the Editor of the " Tiffin Family Newspaper," 
Rev. S. S. Ricklt, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Tiffin, is 
permitted to fill a column in that paper with articles pertaining to the 
Public Schools and the cause of Education. This is an excellent plan. 
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There are few papers in the State in which such a privilege could not 
be secured if Teachers are ready to improve it ; but let those who un- 
dertake it, remember that they must be prepared to furnish their articles 
regularly and in season. 

Milan Union School. — We have had the pleasure, during the past 
week, of visiting the Public Schools of Milan. We do not flatter them 
when we say we are highly pleased with them in every respect. The 
school rooms are roomy, judiciously seated, and well ventilated ; the 
teachers are efficient and faithful ; the scholars are under good discipline, 
are well grounded in the elements of a practical education ; and order and 
neatness reign throughout. A better corps of teachers it would be 
hard to And. Their thorough manner of instruction and the complete- 
ness of their discipline will tell upon society when the present youth 
come upon the stage of active life. The citizens of Milan should feel 
proud of their schools, and liberally sustain them. — Milan Free Preu. 

Public Schools o» Toledo. — At an early hour last evening, Union 
Hall was crowded to the full, with an audience, attracted there to listen 
to the exercises in composition and declamation of the scholars of our 
City High School. It was the first public exhibition of the kind ever 
given in Toledo— an occasion full of interest. The preparations made 
for it, by our efficient Board of Education, and the excellent Superin- 
tendent of the School, Rev. Anson Smyth, like every thing else con- 
nected with our city schools, were well done. The whole thing passed 
off with great eclat. 

In bnef, the entire exercises of the evening, in all their parts, re- 
flected great credit upon all who have interested themselves in our city 
system of School Education, but upon none more than the Superinten- 
dent. To him, the exercises of last evening must prove a source of 
great satisfaction. They furnish evidence, unanswerable, of his skill, 
competency and faithfulness. 

To the stranger who was present last evening, the exercises must 
have given a most favorable impression of our City Schools — an im- 
pression which would lose none of its influence from a survey of our 
new school houses, or the schools within them. The reports of the 
teachers, and of the Board of Examiners, leave us in no doubt as to the 
thoroughness of the system. Let us cherish it. Let us submit to tax- 
ation and deprivation, rather than fail to perfect, in all its parts, our 
city school system. Let us encourage in every possible way the rising 
mind, so soon to fill conspicuous places in the future. 

If any have heretofore doubted the practicability of the system now 
in operation, let their doubts now be dispelled before the exhibition of 
last evening : an exhibition which, in the language of our worthy Mayor, 
" called together, on one of the most inclement evenings of the season, 
a larger audience than ever before crowded the boxes and parquette of 
Union Hall."— Toledo Blade, March 13<A. 



California is five times as large as Ohio. 
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Barnard on Normal Schools. — This fine octavo, of 435 pp., con- 
tains a complete history of " Normal Schools and other Institutions, 
Agencies and Means for the Professional Education of Teachers in the 
United States, the British Provinces, and in Europe." Every County 
Educational Society and Teachers' Institute should have it in its Li- 
brary ; and every School Superintendent or Principal of a Union School, 
who has occasion to instruct Teachers, needs a copy. It can be had at 
Younglove's, in Cleveland, or at the office of this Journal, in Columbus. 
Price, $2.00. 

Mayhew's Popular Education. — This valuable work has been some 
time before the public, but like other standard productions, it is rising 
in esteem the longer it is known. During the last fifteen months, we 
have consulted no work of the kind, as a book of reference, so fre- 
quently, and always with a higher idea of its value as a digest of facts 
and statistics. The price is only $1.00: it can be had here, or in 
Cleveland or Cincinnati. 

Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, by Rev. Hubbard Wins- 
low, of Boston. This is unquestionably a valuable contribution to the 
list of works on this science. Its chapters on Life, Instinct, the Differ- 
ence between Men and Animals, and the Nature of the human Mind 
and its Immortality, and some others, are unusually rich. The work 
is certainly one of interest to the thoughtful reader ; how well adapted 
it is for a text-book, we have not had an opportunity to test by expe- 
riment. 

PERIODICALS. 

The Conn. School Journal, published at Hartford, the (Mass.) 
Com. School Journal and the Massachusetts Teacher, at Boston, 
and the N. Y. District School Journal, at Albany, are doubtless 
well known to our readers. The price of the first three is $1.00 each, 
and that of the N. Y. Journal 50 cents. 

The American Educationist and Common School Journal is pub- 
lished at Indianapolis, la., by Prof. A. D. Wright, A.M. This work 
was commenced in February last : it enters the field with spirit, and 
promises to do good service. We hope that Indiana is soon to have a 
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new and noble School System, and doubt not that the Educationist will 
do its part toward preparing the way for its successful administration. 
Terms, $1.00; twenty copies, $15.00. 

The School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. Edited by Thomas H. Bur- 
roughs, formerly State Superintendent of Schools. This is a new laborer 
in the cause, and was much needed in the State. Price, $1.00. 

Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, each a new Journal devoted to 
Education. Well, brethren, we have a large field and a great work 
before us : may our hearts be encouraged and our hands strengthened 
to labor for its accomplishment. 

REPORTS, ETC. 

Public Schools or Philadelphia. — By the politeness of E. 0. 
Biddle, Esq., we have received the thirty-third Annual Report of the 
Controllers ; from which we learn that the total expenditure for the 
Public Schools of the city and county, for the year ending June 30th, 
1851, was $366,361.62 : of this sum, $24,473 was expended in build- 
ing new school houses, $20,617 in repairs, and $42,169 for books and 
stationery for scholars. 

The whole number of pupils instructed was 48,056. These were 
taught in 270 different schools: including 1 High School (for boys), 
1 Normal School (for girls), 53 Grammar Schools, 34 Secondary, 142 
Primary, and 39 unclassified schools. The number of Teachers is 781, 
of whom 82 are males, and 699 females. 

The direction of this grand system of schools is committed to 228 
Directors and 24 Controllers. 

A significant fact is contained in the statement, that in 1840, when 
the population of the city and county was 258,000, these schools con- 
tained 18,800 pupils, equal to one-thirteenth of the population ; and in 
1850, the population having increased to 410,000, the schools contained 
48,000 pupils, or more than one-ninth of the entire community. 

New York Free Academy. — The third Annual Report of the Board 
of Education, in relation to this Institution, shows that 438 pupils have 
been instructed during the year ending in January last. At the last 
examination of candidates for admission from the Public Schools, 195 
were presented, of whom 130 were admitted. 

The Faculty now consists of a President, whose salary is $2,500, five 
Professors, at $1,500 each, and twelve Professors and Tutors, at from 
$400 to $700 each. 

The cost of the site, building, furniture, etc., is $89,000 ; the sum 
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paid (and in hand for that purpose) for the Library, nearly $3,500 ; 
for apparatus, $4,183. Total investment, $93,852. , The expenses for 
the year amount to $19,482. 

This is unquestionably one of the grandest Educational Institutions in 
the world. Let all the friends of education who spend a day in New 
York, visit it without fail. 

Regulations of Public Schools, Reports, etc. — Within a few 
months we have received, printed in neat pamphlet form, the Regula- 
tions of the Public Schools in Sandusky City, Toledo, Bucyrus, Co- 
shocton, Marietta, and Madison, la. Beside these places, the School 
Boards of Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus, Cleveland and Zanesville, 
are accustomed to publish Reports yearly, most of them in pamphlet 
form. Every town and city in the State which publishes such a Report, 
should forward to every other in which a system of Public Schools is 
sustained. The information contained in such documents is often in- 
valuable to school officers. 

The Ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Rochester, N. Y., is a carefully prepared and well printed 
document, containing a brief history of the Schools, from their organi- 
sation to the present time. The population of the city is 40,000 ; 
number of children of school age, 9,567 ; registered in the schools, 
6,000 ; average daily attendance, 3,950. It has 17 Public Schools, 
and employs a Superintendent, and 74 Teachers, at salaries varying from 
$120 to $650. The expense of tuition and contingencies for the year 
was $18,799, and the cost for each scholar in attendance $3.10. It is 
worthy of note, that the Board ordered 1500 copies of the Report to 
be printed, and directed a copy to be sent to every Board of Education 
in the State and elsewhere, who had done them a similar favor. 

Reports Wanted. — State and City Superintendents, Boards of Edu- 
cation and others, having charge of valuable Educational documents, 
will confer a great favor by forwarding copies of the same to the Ohio 
Journal of Education. 

New School System for Indiana. — A Bill of great length, care- 
fully prepared in all its details, has been introduced in the Legislature 
of Indiana. The following is a synopsis of its provisions : 

The School Fund is to be derived from a tax of fifteen cents on each 
hundred dollars of property, a poll tax of twenty-five cents on each per- 
son liable to such tax, and the interest of all the School Funds of the 
State ; these are to constitute one Fund, which is to be distributed ac- 
cording to the number of scholars in each county. 
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A State Superintendent, (this office is required by the Constitution,) 
at a salary of $1^500, and fifteen Circuit Superintendents, (averaging 
one to six counties,) at a salary of $800. These Superintendents con- 
stitute a State Board of Education, who are to meet annually at the 
Capital for consultation, the interchange of views and experience, the 
selection of text-books, selection of school libraries, etc. 

The Circuit Superintendents are the Examiners of Teachers for their 
circuits, and may appoint a deputy in each county, whose certificate will 
be valid till the visit of the Superintendent. They are to hold Teach- 
ers' Institutes in their respective circuits, for the instruction of all the 
Teachers of Public Schools. They are annually to visit every township 
in the counties in their circuits, and spend at least four days in each ; 
and they are to make a full report of their doings and of the condition 
of schools, and the progress of education in their circuits, to the State 
Superintendent. 

The Schools of each township are to be managed by three Trustees, 
who shall visit them at least twice during each session. All School 
Districts are thus dispensed with. The Trustees are to establish a 
number of schools sufficient for the education of all the children, not 
more than one for every sixty resident scholars. Full reports of all the 
schools taught, are to be made by the Trustees to the Township meet- 
ing, to the County Auditor, and to the Circuit Superintendent. 

The Trustees are authorized to establish Graded Schools, and to 
clarify the scholars in such manner as to secure the most thorough in- 
struction, and to give all an equal participation in their privileges. 

Incorporated cities and towns are to have the exclusive control of 
their own schools, and are required to discharge the same duties and 
make the same reports as Township Trustees. 

A Township School Library is to be established in every township, 
and a tax of one-fourth of a mill and a poll tax of twenty-five cents, is 
to be applied exclusively to the maintenance of such Libraries. 

The inhabitants of any township may, by vote, levy a sum not ex- 
ceeding fifty cents on each hundred dollars, and fifty cents poll tax, for 
the building or repairing of school houses, furniture, etc., and for con- 
tinuing their schools after the public funds shall have been expended. 



» M »» 



ITEXS. 

Mr. E. C. Sklfridgb, the Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Portsmouth, deceased a few weeks since. Mr. J. F. Rous has been 
appointed to the place, at a salary of $800. 
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— The Board of Education in several towns and some School Dis- 
tricts, have subscribed for our Journal. 

— At the semi-annual examination of the Public High School of 
Columbus, in December last, four young ladies, having completed the 
course of study, received Diplomas. 

— On the evening of the 19th ult., Mr. L. Andrews addressed a 
meeting of citizens in London, Madison county, on the subject of Union 
Schools. Arrangements were made for giving the requisite notices, 
and a vote will soon be taken upon the adoption of the system. 

— The quarterly meeting of the Greene Co. Teachers' Association 
was attended on the 20th ult. Mr. Andrews delivered an address. 
A committee was appointed to secure pledges of attendance on an In- 
stitute in the month of May. The Teachers of Greene are awake and 
active, and are doing well for the cause. 

— We have received notices of the meetings of Teachers' Associations 
in Butler, Warren, Preble, Seneca, Geauga, Trumbull and Jefferson 
counties, in all of which there is much of interest and encouragement. 
At many of these meetings, addresses, carefully prepared, have been 
delivered : from these we shall endeavor to present extracts hereafter. 

— At the recent Commencement of Cleveland Medical College, 55 
received the degree of Doctor of Medicine ; 46 received the same de- 
gree at the late Commencement of Starling Medical College. 

— Four acres of ground have been presented by Dr. Lincoln 
Goodale, of Columbus, to the Trustees of Capital University, as a site 
for the buildings to be erected for that Institution. It is situated on 
High street, a short distance north of the city, and is indeed a most 
eligible site. A vigorous effort is now making to secure funds for the 
erection of a College edifice. 

Teachers' Institutes. — The spring sessions of the Institutes in the 

different counties have been, or are to be, attended, commencing as 

follows: 

Stark county, at Waynesburg, March 15th, one week. 

Richland county, at Lexington, March 22d, one week. 
Montgomery county, at Dayton, March 29th, one week. 

Muskingum county, at Zanesville, April 5th, one week. 
Licking county, at Newark, April 5th, one week. 

Guernsey county, at Cambridge, April 12th, one week. 
Jefferson county, at Mt. Pleasant, April (19th) probably. 

Mr. Andrews will, as far as possible, be present during some part of 

the time at each of the above. Other counties wishing his services, 

should make application without delay. 
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Report o/* the Committee on District School Libraries, read by Mr. 
A. H. Bailey, before the Ohio State Teachers 9 Association, Jan. 
1st, 1852. 

TOUR committee defer any opinions of their own relative to the 
great utility of collections of good books, rendered accessible to 
. ~&es of our youth and people, and the great importance of early 
securing to our youth a taste for reading useful books. We therefore 
give place to the opinions of those whose minds have been enriched and 
strengthened by access to Libraries, and whose highest pleasures have 
been derived from this source. We shall content ourselves with draw- 
ing some practical experience from the past, to aid us in the future. 

Says Dr. Channing: "It is chiefly through books that we enjoy 
intercourse with superior minds, and these invaluable means of com- 
munication are in the reach of all. In the best books good men talk 
to us — give us their most precious thoughts, and pour their souls into 
ours. God be thanked for books ! They are the voices of the distant 
and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. Books 
are the true levelers. They give to all who will faithfully use them, 
the society, the spiritual presence of the best and greatest of our race. 
No matter how poor I am — no matter though the prosperous of my own 
time will not enter my own dwelling ; — if the sacred writers will enter 
and take up their abode under my roof; if Milton will cross my thresh- 
old and sing to me of Paradise, and Shakspeare open to me the 
worlds of imagination and the workings of the human heart, and Frank- 
lin enrich me with his practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of 
Vol. I, No. 5 : Mat, 1852. 9 
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intellectual companionship ; and I may become a cultivated man, though 
excluded from what is called the best society in the place where I live. 
Nothing can supply the place of books. They are cheering or soothing 
companions in solitude, illness, affliction. The wealth of both conti- 
nents would be no equivalent for the good they impart. Let every man, 
if possible, gather some good books under his roof, and obtain access 
for himself and family to some social library. Almost any luxury 
should be sacrificed to this. Instead of depending on casual rumor and 
loose conversation, for most of their knowledge and objects of thought; 
instead of forming their judgments in crowds, and receiving their chief 
excitement from the voice of neighbors, men are now learning to study 
and reflect alone — to follow out subjects continuously — to determine for 
themselves what shall engage their minds, and to call to their aid the 
knowledge, original views and reasonings, of men of all countries and 
ages ; and the results must be, a deliberateness and independence of 
judgment, and a thoroughness and extent of information, unknown in 
former times. The diffusion of these silent teachers, books, through 
the whole community, is to work greater effects than artillery, machinery 
and legislation. Its peaceful agency is to supersede stormy revolutions." 

Says Sir John Hersohell : " For a hard-working man after his toil, 
or in its intervals, there is nothing like reading an interesting news- 
paper or book. It calls for no bodily exertion, of which he had already 
had enough, or perhaps too much. It relieves his home of its dullness 
and sameness. It transports him into a livelier and gayer, and more 
diversified and interesting scene ; and while he enjoys himself there, he 
may forget the evil of the present moment fully as much as if he were 
ever so drunk — with the great advantage of finding himself next day with 
the money in his pocket, or at least laid out in real necessaries and com- 
forts for himself and family, and without a headache. Nay, it accompanies 
him to his next day's work ; and if what he has been reading be any 
thing above the idlest and lightest, it gives him something to think of 
besides the mere mechanical drudgery of his overy-day occupation- 
something he can enjoy while absent, and look forward to with pleasure. 
If I were to pray for a taste that should stand me instead, under every 
variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness 
to me through life, and a shield against its ills, however things might 
go amiss and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading." 

To the same import are the remarks of Macaulay, the historian: 
" There is, I may well say, no wealth, there is no power, there is no 
rank which I would accept, if in exchange I were to be deprived of my 
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book*— of the privilege of conversing with the greatest minds of all past 
ages, of searching after the truth, of contemplating the beautiful— of 
living with the distant, the unreal, the past, and the future. Knowing, 
as I do, what it is to enjoy these pleasures myself, I do not grudge 
them to the laboring men, who, by their honorable, independent and 
gallant efforts, have advanced themselves within their reach ; and owing 
all that I owe to the soothing influences of literature, I should be 
ashamed of myself, if I grudged the same advantages to them." 

Says the Hon. Rufus Choate : " Does not the judgment of all the 
wise ; does not the experience of all enlightened states ; does not the 
whole history of civilization concur to declare, that a various and ample 
library is one of the surest, most constant, most permanent, and most 
economical instrumentalities, to increase and diffuse knowledge ? There 
it would be, durable as liberty, durable as the Union ; a vast store- 
house, a vast treasury of all the facte which make up the history of man 
and of nature, so far as that history has been written ; of all the truths 
which the inquiries and experiences of all the races and ages have found 
out ; of all the opinions that have been promulgated ; of all the emotions, 
sentiments, examples, of all the richest and most instructive literatures ; 
the whole past speaking to the present and to the future ; a silent, yet 
wise and eloquent teacher ; dead, yet speaking — not dead ! for Milton 
has told us that a ' good book is not absolutely a dead thing ; the pre- 
cious life-blood, rather, of a master spirit — a seasoned life of man 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.' Is not 
- that an admirable instrumentality to increase and diffuse knowledge 
among men ? " 

Presuming that no farther remarks are needed in advocacy of the 
idea, that a taste for reading and an easy access to public libraries would 
tend to the perpetuity of republican institutions, and to advance the 
happiness of any people, we propose to call your attention to a few hints 
that may have a bearing upon the more general introduction of District 
Libraries into our own State. 

We are not indifferent to the action of our own Legislature relative 
to this important subject, but, as we propose to show, their action thus 
far bears but little proportion to the vast importance of the subject. 
We quote the action of the State of New York in this connection. 

" New York," says Henry S. Randall, Esq., in a report on District 
8chool Libraries in 1844, " has the proud honor of being the first 
government in the world, which has established a free library system 
adequate to the wants of the whole population. It extends its benefits 
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equally to all conditions, and in all local situations. It not only gives 
profitable employment to the man of leisure, but it passes the threshold 
of the laborer, offering him amusement and instruction after his daily 
toil is over, without increasing his fatigues or subtracting from his earn- 
ings. It is an interesting reflection, that there is no portion of our terri- 
tory so wild or remote, where man has penetrated, that the library has not 
peopled the wilderness around him with the good and wise of this and 
other ages, who address to him their silent monitions, cultivating and 
strengthening within him, even amidst his rude pursuits, the principles of 
humanity and civilization. This philanthropic and admirably conceived 
measure, may be justly regarded as, next to the institution of Common 
Schools, the most important in that series of causes which will give its 
distinctive character to our civilization as a people." 

Gov. De Witt Clinton, in his message of 1827, remarked, " that small 
and suitable collections of books and maps attached to our common 
schools, were worthy of the attention of the Legislature." 

The Superintendent of Common Schools, Mr. Flagg, in 1830, re- 
commended the application of a small sum for the purchase of books for 
distribution among the' school districts of , the State. 

Chas. King, Esq., in 1833, requested a provision in the law, " au- 
thorizing a majority of the voters to raise by a tax on the property of 
each district, fifteen or twenty dollars as a commencement of, and five 
or ten dollars yearly, as a perennial spring, to purchase and sustain a 
school library." In the same year, B. F. Butler, Esq., Gen. Levi 
Hubbell and E. C. Delavan, Esq., spoke to the same import. * 

In 1834, Gen. Dix, Superintendent of Schools, and Jesse Buel, Esq., 
labored for the same object. In 1835, through the exertions of James 
Wadsworth, Esq., a law was passed " authorizing the several school 
districts in the State, to raise the sum of twenty dollars by tax the first 
year, and ten dollars each succeeding year, for. the purchase of a Dis- 
trict Library." A few districts availed themselves of the benefit of the 
law, but a large portion kept their eyes and purses closed against the 
provisions of that act. We respectfully submit to the judgment and 
observation of the members of the Association, whether a like result 
will not most probably follow the provision in our laws, which authorize* 
the people of the districts to vote money for the establishment of a 
Library ? A similar provision has existed for over six years, yet your 
committee are only able to point to one Common School Library in 
the great State of Ohio I 

In 1838, Gov. Marcy, in his message, says : " It is to be regretted, 
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that the opportunity offered to the school districts for establishing them, 
has not been embraced with a zeal commensurate to their importance. 
Few of the districts, compared with the whole number in the State, hare 
manifested a willingness to levy the small sum authorized by law, for 
the purpose of establishing them. In view of their unquestionable use- 
fulness, I would respectfully recommend, that some further measures 
be adopted for introducing them more generally into the districts. Two 
modes present themselves for advancing this laudable object. One is, 
to make the assessment of the tax compulsory ; and the other, to devote 
a small amount of the fund now at your disposal (the Surplus Eevenue 
Fund) to each district which shall raise by taxation an equal amount, 
for the establishment of a district library." This portion of the message 
was referred to a committee, of which the Hon. J). D. Barnard was 
chairman. In his report, he says : 

" The law, as it now stands, authorizes each district to tax itself for 
this object — twenty dollars the first year, and ten dollars every year 
afterwards. We propose that the same sums shall still be realized for 
these objects, but that the State shall furnish half; while it shall be the 
duty of the districts, without choice, to tax their own property for the 
remainder. 

" The law as it now stands has been a nullity. We can hear of but 
few districts, exceedingly few, which have availed themselves of its 
provisions. Some solitary libraries, however, have been established, 
ffter great efforts and sacrifices on the part of individuals ; and from 
these we have the most satisfactory testimony, that the benefits flowing 
from them have exceeded the highest expectations of the most sanguine 
advocates of the plan. 

" To secure the benefits of these libraries to all, we are entirely sat- 
isfied that it is indispensable to make the levying of the tax on the dis- 
tricts compulsory ; but while the State commands in this matter, as it 
ought to, we think it should also show becoming liberality ; and this it 
will do by appropriating more than $100,000 the first year to the single 
object. The committee would not disguise, that they regard tho estab- 
lishment of these libraries as a thing of the very last consequence ; and 
if refused by the Legislature, they are free to confess, that they shall 
look to all substantial improvement in the school system, as something 
rather to be despaired of than to be expected or hoped for. With these 
libraries in possession, it is calculated, on proper and sufficient data, 
that not below seven or eight millions of volumes of books will at once 
be brought into use and perusal in this State, where now scarcely a 
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book is read ; and that seven or eight hundred thousand persons, male 
and female, young and old, will become attentive and instructed readers, 
of whom scarcely one is now entitled to the name of reader. Who can 
undertake to compute the sum of benefits arising from such a condition 
of things ? — the intellectual tastes and habits that may be formed ; the 
new sympathies springing up between parent and child ; the desertion 
of old haunts of dissipation and old habits of vice ; the new and swarm- 
ing births of thought and fancy that must occur ; the occasional dis- 
coveries which genius may make of itself, and its wonderful powers and 
impulses ; the passions -that shall be calmed; the differences that shall 
be healed; the broils that shall be quieted and allayed; the* families, 
and neighborhoods, and country that shall be blessed ; — who can con- 
template all this — and more that might be thought of — and not tremble, 
as a man and as a patriot, with the apprehension lest the country should 
lose or fail, through any cause, to realize benefits so immense and so 
indispensable ? " 

With several modifications, the bill became the glorious Library Law 
of 1838, by which the sum of $55,000 annually, for three years, was 
appropriated for District Libraries, with a provision requiring the towns 
and cities in the State to raise an equal sum for the same purpose. In 
1839, the appropriations were extended to five instead of three years. 

From a late report of the Superintendent of Common Schools, it 
appears that at least two millions of volumes are now owned by the 
districts of New York. • 

We find, on examination of the reports of the Superintendents of 
Buffalo, that for three consecutive years, there were on an average 
7,576 youth annually taught in their schools, and that in the same 
period of three years, there were on an average 33,568 drawings annu- 
ally, from the Central and District Libraries. 

The population of youth between the ages of 5 and 16 years of age, 
for the same period, averaged 7,489. The number of volumes in their 
Libraries, 3,157. 

In Rochester, N. Y., the number of drawings in 1848 was 20,958, 
which, at the same rate, would give for the cities of Columbus and 
Cleveland, each, over 10,000 drawings annually, or for the city of 
Cincinnati over 58,000 annually ; yet this important instrumentality, 
as yet, forms no part of the educational policy of these cities. 

Similar success has attended the labors of the friends of schools in 
the State of Michigan. By the report of the Superintendent in 1845, 
out of 417 townships in the State, 203 had obtained libraries. There 
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were 115 district libraries, containing 8,460 volumes ; and in the town- 
ship libraries there were 2,495 volumes — making a total, in the year 
1845, of 11,955 volumes. We extract from reports as follows. 

The Cambria (Hillsdale Go.) School Inspectors report thus : 

" The character of our township library, so far as our information 
extends, is unexceptionable, containing nothing of a sectarian character, 
ox of an immoral tendency. The circulation, though not as extensive 
as could be wished, nor as it would be under a strict performance of 
duties by the directors of districts, is, nevertheless, fair. In some parts 
of the township, the circulation is very general, and the influence of the 
library upon the morals of the inhabitants is plainly perceptible. Ju- 
venile readers manifest a great attachment to many books contained in 
the library, and the many hours heretofore spent in idleness and sports, 
are now devoted to the acquisition of knowledge; and their progress in 
the art of reading, ifl4n many instances rapid. In those of maturer 
years and more expanded views, political discussions and neighborhood 
slanders give way, in a great measure, during the long winter evenings, 
to the perusal of works of a higher character in the midst of the family 
circle." 

The Clerk of Calhoun county says : " As fur as I am able to judge, 

the township libraries are doing more for the cause of education than 

any other single thing in our whole system. They beget a thirst for 

reading in old as well as young, and supply other topics for the social 

^ circle than the mean and pernicious traffic in neighborhood scandal." 

Says the Hon. Ira Mayhew, in his report of 1846 : " Two hundred 
and seventy-two township libraries are reported this year, showing an 
increase of 69. There are 36,988 volumes reported this year, showing 
an increase of 50 per cent. In 1847, there were 80 more township 
libraries reported than in the year previous, and an increase of 6,938 
volumes ; making a total this year of 43,926 volumes. These libraries 
circulate through 1,349 districts, showing an increase of 268 over any 
former year." Says Mr. Mayhew : " Communications received from sev- 
•eral counties afford very satisfying evidence of their increased usefulness. ' ' 

In conclusion, your committee respectfully suggest, that this very 
important instrumentality in furtherance of general education, should re- 
ceive greater attention than has ever before been given it. We see no 
reason why Ohio should lag behind her sister States in advancing her vital 
interests. In means for advancing her material interests, she has kept 
pace with the onward progress of the age ; but the most effective aux- 
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iliary to the general diffusion of intelligence is left unheeded. It needs 
no prophetic eye to discern the future sufficiently to make manifest the 
feet, that those States that have already in circulation from one to three 
millions of district library books, will possess a moral power and influ- 
ence with which other States must suffer in comparison. 

The following resolution is respectfully submitted : 

Resolved, That in view of the many benefits resulting from the gen- 
eral diffusion of District Library books, we respectfully request the 
Legislature to set apart a District Library Fund, to be distributed in 
proportion to the population of youth, provided the districts raise a like 
sum by taxation for the same purpose. 
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ftfrurotagts of f loMfirii Irtjnnls. 

The early organization of Classified Common Schools, will confer 
upon any community some important advantages which are generally 
overlooked. It seems to be taken for granted, .by many towns and 
districts of the State, which are delaying the thorough and proper re- 
organization of their public schools, that all lost time can be made good 
by an energetic movement and a liberal expenditure of money, at some 
future convenient period. Not so. A great sensation may be sud- 
denly made, and notoriety very soon acquired, but solid advantages are 
of much slower growth. Other things being equal, those towns and 
cities of the State that are first in the field, with really good schools, 
have an immense advantage over others, which they may hold as long 
as they please. Lost time is never made good any where; and, 
whether in the quiet student's life, the pursuits of ordinary business, or 
the great interests of the public, the contrary is impossible — absurd. 
Rewards belong to effort, to patient toil, to sacrifice and to unwearied 
faithfulness, any Where and every where. But the advantages — let 
us enumerate them. 

First : The older pupils will receive some benefits, which would oth- 
erwise be lost to them and to the community. 

Second : The younger pupils may have the benefit of a systematic 
course of instruction through the entire period of their school training. 
This a matter of the first importance. Eccentricities, omissions and 
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irregularities, daring early life, can never entirely be made good by 
any subsequent labor or expense. 

Third : The sooner the strong and salutary influences of the good 
order, the thorough discipline and the respectful demeanor of the school 
room, can be felt upon the large mass of the children of a town or city, 
the sooner will the streets be free, by night and by day, from disturb- 
ances and violence. 

Fourth : When a school system, worthy of the name, is actually put 
into operation, its arrangements and influences, more or less, affect the 
habits and domestic arrangements of the whole community. The sooner 
and more perfectly these are made to harmonize with the new order of 
things, the greater will be the success of the system. 

Fifth : The public schools of our country are to furnish the laborers, 
the mechanics, the business men, the citizens, of every community. 
The sooner these gro#up intelligent and upright, the more truly pros- 
perous and happy will be that community, independent of all outward 
advantages. 

Sixth : The sooner a solid reputation for proper elementary training 
is acquired for any town or city, the sooner will the very best class of 
citizens choose it for a home — for a place of residence for themselves, 
and all their relatives and friends. 

Seventh, and lastly : Any school system, however good in the outset, 
is capable of improvement ; and while improvements may, to some ex- 
tent, be transported, and imported, still the great work of perfecting a 
-school system for a city or town, must be a local work. The minds 
of parents as well as of children, must be made to concur in what is 
really liberal and useful. This can be effected only by actually seeing 
problem after problem solved, victory after victory achieved, truth after 
truth demonstrated. 

So unaccustomed are the minds of people, generally, to liberal views 
on the subjects of schools and school improvements, that the most ele- 
mentary and self-evident truths on these subjects, have to be, not merely 
stated explicitly and properly reasoned out, but actually worked out 
and lived out, and this frequently in the face of prejudice and opposition. 
This makes all real progress a slow work ; and while each and every 
community has more or less of this same thankless labor to be done, 
the sooner it is undertaken, the sooner a career of true prosperity com- 
mences. M. F. C. 

Sandusky City, April, 1852. 
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€ Jnmgjjti spun (fttottttoit. 

The comparative amount of ignorance in a state or county, is gener- 
ally estimated from the number of individuals found who are unable to 
read and write ; and carefully prepared statistics are often brought for* 
ward to show the division line between the educated and the uneducated, 
taking the above as a basis. Such facts and figures are always inter- 
esting, and some important inferences may often be drawn from them 
relative to educational matters ; but they fail entirely to show what is 
attempted to be shown. To say that a man can read and write, is 
not always to say that he is better educated, on the whole, than another 
who can not ; for this acquired knowledge may not have raised him a 
whit, in the scale of intelligence, above the one who never learned to 
read. We often meet with very illiterate and ignorant persons who, 
nevertheless, can read, write and cypher; and, again, we meet with 
those who can do neither, and yet possess considerable intelligence and 
business capacities. There can be no more propriety in calling that 
education which consists in the mere ability to read and write, or even 
in a knowledge of the elements of geography and arithmetic, than there 
is in calling the ability to make boots and shoes education, or the ability 
to name and describe every steamboat on Lake Erie. 

A person is educated in proportion to his acquired capacities of mind 
for the discharge of the various duties of life. His mind is ennobled 
and enlarged, and he is made wiser, better and happier, and a better 
member of society. The object of all education is to secure this end ; 
and in furtherance of this object, systems of general instruction have 
been framed and put in operation, that the masses may be benefited and 
society improved. What are the results ? Do the schools, as a general 
thing, entirely answer their design in this important particular, and do 
all they might towards furnishing society with honorable and useful 
members ? We think not. Thousands graduate from our schools every 
year, and go out into practical life without having received any education 
calculated to render them better or more respected citizens — without 
having acquired the slightest taste for reading, or having the faintest 
ambition to elevate themselves by the further cultivation of their minds. 
The education received at the schools does not appear to lead them to 
any thing higher and beyond. They appear to be perfectly at home 
with the illiterate and low-minded, with whom they are fond of associa- 
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ting, and seldom manifest a desire for better society. They leave here 
and there an antographical specimen — a sorry effort at letter-writing, 
perhaps — which reveals the fact that they have been at school, bat 
presents, at the same time, melancholy evidence of the exceeding mea- 
gerness of the education received. 

This is all wrong, chiefly because erroneous views are entertained by 
the community as regards what constitutes education. Notions respect- 
ing modes of teaching and what is proper to be taught, are entirely at 
fault. Teachers, too, generally attach ideas to the term altogether too 
low and narrow. Day after day, for weeks and months in succession, 
the Teacher's time is devoted exclusively to reading, spelling, writing, 
etc., without so much as stopping to inquire what are the larger and 
ultimate objects of such training. 

Moral culture, too, so essential to education, is often entirely neg- 
lected. Were all children blessed with well educated and virtuous 
parents, the teacher might better afford to restrict himself to this me- 
chanical routine of teaching; but comparatively few of the children 
found in our schools have parents capable of instilling into their minds 
all that is noble and excellent in human character, and firing them with 
an ambition to be something in the world, and to live to some purpose. 
Few can talk to their children of the history of their country and the 
world, the character of the great men of ancient and modern times, so 
as to kindle within them a desire to seek for further information upon 
these things from books. A majority are not in the habit of hearing 
such matters discussed at home at all, and living examples among their 
friends and associates are often of a character little calculated to elevate 
their tastes and notions of the good and excellent. 

The teacher, then, should endeavor to do his whole duty. He should 
duly consider the subject of Education — its great and important ends 
-—what is to be achieved by it ; and consider, too, that upon him rest 
the most serious responsibilities. 

Schools are the hope of the world ; for no other human instrumentality 
can possibly do a hundredth part so much for society, or hasten so rap- 
idly the " good time coming. " Laws are instituted for the suppression 
of wrongs, and millions are expended in compelling men to do right by 
each other. Good men everywhere are laboring to reclaim the perpe- 
trators of wrong and ameliorate the condition of the wretched, whom 
vice, in various forms, has degraded to the very earth. Still these evils 
continue unabated. They cannot be cured: they must be prevented. 
This can only be accomplished by correct education. 
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Let wise systems of education be framed, and judiciously and effi- 
ciently administered, let teachers be thoroughly educated expressly for 
their calling, and let parents see and feel the importance and necessity 
of education, as a few now do ; and not one scholar in a hundred, kept 
at school regularly until the age of sixteen, would leave with tendencies 
to become a curse instead of a blessing to society. 

A. F. 

Cleveland, April, 1852. 



Itjinnls of Zntotll, film. 

The Annual Report of the School Committee of the city of Lowell, 
for the municipal year 1851, is a very elaborate and interesting docu- 
ment. The city having existed for a quarter of a century, this Report 
gives the progress of the schools for this period. 

Progress. — " Other parts of the Union have long been familiar with 
the sudden and rapid growth of populous cities. Lowell has presented 
the first example in Massachusetts. The results for a quarter of a cen- 
tury are now before us. The contrast of its commencement in 1826, 
and its termination in 1851, is striking. Then, a population of 
2,300 ; now, of 34,000 : Then, some 350 school children ; now, 
over 5,400 : Then, six, generally small, district schools, with as many 
teachers, kept, for the most part, a few months in the year; now, 
a graduated system, from the Primary to the High School, numbering 
in all sixty schools, kept the entire year, and instructed by one hundred 
and three teachers : Then, an annual appropriation for the support of 
schools— based on a valuation of about $200,000 — of $1,000, (less 
than a half dollar to each individual of the population) ; now, one — 
based on a valuation of over $19,000,000 — of $45,000, (exceeding 
one dollar). When to this is added, that, within the space of nineteen 
years, a sum amounting to over $150,000 has been expended in the 
erection of spacious and convenient school houses, we possess a concise 
summary of the important items, from which may be in part estimated 
the liberality and efficiency of the public endowments for popular edu- 
cation in our city. 9 ' 

Grades. — From 1826 to 1832, the district system was continued, 
but in the latter year three grades were established — the Primary, 
Grammar, and High Schools. In 1850, another grade was added, in- 
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termediate between the Primary and Grammar Schools. The introduc- 
tion of a fourth grade, after eighteen years' experience of three, is a 
strong testimonial in favor of the larger number. On the general 
matter of classification, the Report thus speaks : 

" The principle of the division of labor holds good in schools, as in 
mechanical industry. Undoubtedly, the necessity of a wider classifica- 
tion will show itself more plainly, the more vigor, life and method are 
imparted to our schools. What a school system requires, is, that it 
should be systematic ; that each grade, from the lowest to the highest, 
be distinctly marked, and afford a thorough preparation for each ad- 
vanced grade. On no subject can the public better employ their highest 
wisdom, than in maturing the most perfect method in this regard, com- 
bining unity of plan with the highest possible exactness in the successive 
steps of its development. The difference between a perfect and imper- 
fect system, is often the difference between order and confusion. " 

Irregular attendance, and its remedy. — In a former number of this 
Journal the subject of compulsory attendance was alluded to, and the 
ground taken, that those who pay taxes have a right to require that the 
end shall be secured. If those children who receive no instruction at 
home, are not kept at school, the great object of free schools is lost. 

Says this Report : — " Near one-fourth of the educational outlay of 
the city is utterly lost, by the neglect of attendance by such as are 
actually entered upon the school record, and are bound by its regula- 
tions. Is it not imperatively demanded by the public good, that a 
remedy for this evil should be effectively applied ? 

" Happily, a remedy, in part, has been attempted by the city authori- 
ties. A city ordinance to this effect has just received the approbation 
of the judicial authorities : It imposes a penalty not exceeding twenty 
dollars, or imprisonment, not only in cases of acknowledged truancy, 
but on every child, ' between the ages of six and fifteen years, who 
shall not attend school, and not be engaged in any regular and lawful 
occupation.' 

" No obstacle to the success of our schools will compare with this of 
irregular attendance. The neglect of school education opens wide the 
avenues of temptation to every species of vice and juvenile profligacy, 
especially in a populous city. Every consideration of humanity and 
the public good requires, therefore, that the entire youth of our city 
should, as far as possible, be brought under the influence of an enlight- 
ened school training. If this cannot be effected without compulsory 
laws, (and all experience now proves it can not,) let the law be execu- 
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ted ; let the children of neglect find protection in the municipal autho- 
rity which owes to them its watch and care. This is demanded by the 
public welfare. In the words of a distinguished American, * A man 
who cannot read, let us remember, is a being not contemplated by 
the genius of our institutions.' " 

Internal condition of the Schools. — The remarks under this head 
are pertinent and sagacious. Indeed, the whole Report indicates, in 
our judgment, a most intimate acquaintance with the school system, and 
an unusual clearness of apprehension with regard to its excellencies and 
defects. We append a few paragraphs, embodying, in brief compass, 
most important truths. ' ' The teacher who best wakens mind, and inspires 
and educes active, intelligent, earnest thought in his scholars, most fully 
realizes the great idea of an educator. And the teacher who is incom- 
petent to effect this, is misplaced in the charge of the young and plastic 
elements of society. The difference between good and poor teaching, 
in this respect, is world-wide : it is the difference, in a school, between 
liveliness and stupidity, cheerful study and reluctant, obedience and 
insubordination, good attendance and truancy. 

" The most prominent defect — pervading, with a few exceptions, 
nearly all the schools of every grade — was the neglect of elementary 
instruction, particularly in reading and the cultivation of the vocal 
organs. No well-conducted school, at the present day, can overlook 
this. 

" A second deficiency, developed by the visits of the Committee, was 
found in oral teaching and illustration. No truer test of enlightened 
teaching exists than this. In all schools it is requisite. In schools for 
young children, it is the prime thing. The Committee could name 
some beautiful examples, found in our Primaries and Intermediates, of 
successful oral teaching. 

" No difference among these schools (the Primaries) was more 
marked, than as regards the life and interest of the school. For this 
the teacher must be held responsible. The intelligent, ingenious and 
devoted teacher, can never fail of making study attractive, and awaken- 
ing that vivacity and enthusiasm so delightful in a school of young 
children. To aid this object, nothing is to be more scrupulously avoided 
than a dull and lifeless routine. Variety of exercise and the frequent 
resort to oral teaching, should never be dispensed with. The teacher 
must herself be progressive, seeking out the best modes of teaching, 
enlarging her ideal of her noble art, and kindling a deeper love and a 
purer enthusiasm in its prosecution." 
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Wants of the Schools. — We quote two or three of these, applicable 
to many other cities and towns as well as Lowell, and because of the 
excellence of the suggestions which accompany them. 

" The first and most desirable object is, a more thorough and sys- 
tematic classification, not only of the studies in each grade of the 
schools, but in each class of every grade. Such a classification, dis- 
tinctly defined and carefully watched, can alone give thoroughness and 
completeness to our system ; whose aim should be, to afford the most 
perfect education possible, each step in the entire course being prelimi- 
nary and preparatory to the next. On no one point, do the life and 
vigor of a school system more depend than on this. 

" Another want is, of a more general and strict attention to oral 
teaching, not to supersede, but to accompany the class lessons. The 
text-book is but a manual— not the Teacher, nor to hold the teacher's 
place. 

" A third want of our schools is, a careful vigilance in the selection 
of the best teachers. Says the last Report of the State Board of Edu- 
cation : ' Nearly all the evils complained of in the present condition of 
the schools will diminish, and finally almost disappear, under the influ- 
ence of highly qualified teachers.' The teacher is made for the school, 
not the school for the teacher. If the public or the individual must 
suffer, the alternative can not be a doubtful one. Not more true is the 
ancient proverb of Israel : • as is the mother, so is her daughter,' than 
is the dictate of modern experience: 'as is the teacher, so is the 
school.' " 

The Report also alludes to the "importance of durability in the 
Committee, or Board of Education. To change them every year or 
two implies either a want of wisdom in the public selection, or ineffi- 
ciency in the Committee, or both." In most of the towns of Ohio these 
officers are elected for three years ; and if they possess the requisite 
qualification*, they will discharge their duties with much more efficiency 
the second term than the first 

There has been remarkable permanency in the teachers of their 

Grammar Schools at Lowell. There are ten of these schools, two of 

which have been organised within three years. In the others, one 

teacher remained at the same post 18 years; another, 14; two, 10 

each, and so on — seven of them averaging ten years each. 

i. w. A. 
Marietta Colubgb, April, 1852. 
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For the Ohio Journal of Education. 

^pral fhratiau of fiwfoi. 



It was a remark of Dr. Spurzheim, that the physical education of 
woman is of more importance to .the welfare of the world than that of 
man. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist in regard to the truth of this 
proposition, all will agree, that a proper development of woman's phys- 
ical powers should attend that of the intellectual and the moral. In- 
deed, it has become a topic of common remark, as well as of regret, that 
while the mental faculties of females are subjected to a wise and salutary 
discipline, their physical training is sadly neglected. 

That this is a subject of great practical importance is sufficiently 
evident from the fact, that woman's happiness and usefulness are, in a 
great measure, proportioned to the health she enjoys, and that all other 
qualifications will be of comparatively little avail if this precious boon 
is denied her. It should then be a matter of special attention with 
parents and educators, to secure to the daughters of our land the great- 
est degree of energy, self-control and enjoyment, to be derived from an 
early and judicious regard to the demands of their physical constitution. 
Occupying, as woman does, a higher position as respects moral influence 
in our own than in any other country, and to which is justly ascribed 
our singular and growing strength as a people, it is a matter of primary 
interest not only to her, but to society in general, that her education, 
in all respects, should be such as shall be adapted to the maintenance 
of her present exalted rank. 

Whether this end will be gained, unless the popular system of female 
education is materially modified, admits of serious doubts. Nor are 
these doubts removed, but rather strengthened and con0nned, by a 
comparison of the women of this day with those of a few generations 
past. The condition of the latter, both in earlier and maturer life, was 
widely diverse from that of the former. The privations with which they 
were more or less familiar, taught them self-reliance and contentment, 
under subsequent and more propitious circumstances ; the free air they 
breathed purified the vital current, imparting health and animation of 
spirits, while the pure water they drank satisfied their thirst without 
vitiating the taste. Reared amid such influences, they were strangers 
to those fashionable maladies which modern refinement has induced ; 
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they were companions worthy of the patriots of the Revolution. True, 
their opportunities of study were limited ; but a deficiency of books was, 
in a good measure, compensated by a freer exercise of judgment and 
reflection, and by a closer observation of nature and of mankind. 

That the females of the present day are inferior to their predecessors 
in point of strength and health, the elements of longevity, and fast de- 
teriorating in those qualities which gave them energy and character, is 
a fact, it is believed, generally acknowledged. Nor is this in any 
degree surprising. For while the brother is permitted to engage in all 
the invigorating pastimes which his nature and inclination demand, the 
sister is habitually admonished for indulging in those healthful amuse- 
ments to which her disposition leads her. She is taught, that all those 
natural impulses arising from exuberance of spirits and the joyous 
hilarity of youth, are rude, boisterous, or at least ungenteel, and should 
therefore be repressed. If she goes forth to breathe the fresh and pure 
air of heaven, she must walk with a measured step and with the gravity 
of a funeral procession. Should her instructor permit her to trundle 
her hoop — to exercise her lungs beyond what is regarded as the stand- 
ard of propriety — the fashionable mother interferes, protesting that her 
daughter is becoming rude and unlady-like. 

Nor is this all. At a time when most capable of profiting by instruc- 
tion, and when, in seasons of relaxation, she should be allowed the 
freedom of the mountains, the hills and the meadows, in order to impart 
the glow of health to her cheek, cheerfulness and animation to her 
spirits, tenacity to her memory, vigor to her intellect, and strength to 
her muscular system, the daughter, note a young lady, is ushered 
into society. A scene of amusements usually follows this important 
event. Late hours, late suppers, stimulants and excitement, drive sleep 
from her pillow. Weary and disordered, both in mind and body, she 
rises, not to useful employments, but to await, through the languid and 
unprofitable hinrs of the day, the return of the evening to bring a re- 
newal of festivity and pleasure. 

A few years thus passed, introduce her to the cares and duties of 
domestic life. Destitute of self-reliance and self-control, ignorant of her 
own powers and capabilities, with a constitution impaired and mental 
energies misdirected, it is not strange if she fails to meet the stern 
realities of life, and sinks to an untimely grave ! 

Would mothers — when they visit the burial place of the dead and 
read, in the marble inscriptions, the age of those who died at a period 
of life when, by a judicious training, they might have been the center 

10 
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and joy of the domestic circle — but reflect thai a mistaken pride, or 
possibly an unconscious ignorance of the laws of health and of life, are 
hastening their own much loved ones to a like premature end — then 
might those to whom their education is entrusted, indulge the pleasing 
hope, that these now young and beautiful daughters will be restrained 
from a course of fashionable follies, while, through the plastic influence 
of education — physical, intellectual, moral — they shall become as 
11 corner stones, polished after the similitude of a palace." 



B. H. 



Cleveland, April, 1852. 



The bill for the re-organization of the School System, introduced by 
Mr. H. Kioe, Chairman of the Committee on Schools in the Senate, 
will not be acted upon till the adjourned session : meanwhile it is hoped 
that every friend of Education will become thoroughly acquainted with 
its provisions. The following is a brief outline of its leading features : 

1. A State Superintendent, to be elected by the people at the April 
election, to hold his office for three years, and to receive a salary equal to 
that of a Supreme Judge. He is to have his office at the Capital, is to 
visit annually and spend at least ten days in eaoh of the nine Judicial 
Districts; to deliver lectures on the subject of education, encourage 
Teachers' Institutes, and confer with school officers ; to superintend 
the purchase of School Libraries and apparatus, and of Webster's Dic- 
tionary ; to make an annual Report ; and to be President of the State 
Board of Education. 

2. A State Board of Education, to consist of the Auditor of State, 
the Attorney General, and the State Superintendent, ex officio, and two 
other persons to be appointed by the Governor, with the consent of the 
Senate ; who are to meet annually, on the first Monday in December, 
to consult in regard to the interests of schools and the school system; 
and to receive $8 per day, during a session not exceeding ten days, 
and $3 for every twenty-five miles' travel. 

8. It abolishes the present School District System, and provides for 
the election of three Directors, who, with the Township Clerk, consti- 
tute the Township Board of School Directors; who are to be a corporate 
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body; and to hold monthly meetings; to have the entire charge of 
the schools ; to classify them properly ; to establish Primary, Grammar 
and High Schools, located so as best to accommodate all the youth ; to 
locate and build the necessary school houses ; to employ all the Teach- 
ers ; to secure a suitable place for the Township School Library, and 
appoint the Librarian. 

Incorporated towns or cities, whose schools are organised under the 
Akron law, the Union School law of 1849, or any special law, are re- 
quired to make the same reports as Township Boards, but are still to 
be governed by their respective laws, unless the inhabitants decide by 
a vote to adopt this law. 

4. Each Township Board, and every Board of Education, is to send 
one of its number as a delegate to a County School Convention, to be 
attended annually, on the second Monday in April, for the purpose of 
electing a County Superintendent and three School Examiners, who, 
together, shall constitute the County Board of Examiners ; who are to 
hold their offices for three years, and to receive $1.50 per day when 
employed in the discharge of their respective duties. 

The duties and the compensation of the Examiners are the same as 
under the present law. 

The County Superintendent is to be President of the Board of Ex- 
aminers. He may examine Teachers without their presence ; he is to 
visit annually, and spend at least four days in, every township, and 
visit as many of the schools in each as possible; to confer with, and 
give advice to School officers, to see that they make correct reports, 
and, from their reports, to prepare a condensed report to the State Su- 
perintendent ; to encourage the establishment, and make all the neces- 
sary arrangements, for the sessions of a Teachers' Institute; and to 
receive for his services $1.50 per day. 

5. The State School Fund is to be $500,000, to accrue from sources 
similar to those from which the present fund is derived. The County 
Commissioners are to levy a county tax, of not less than one mill on 
the dollar, on all the taxable property, (except in Cincinnati,) which 
fa to be assessed and collected as other county taxes ; and Township 
Boards may report to the County Auditor the additional tax required 
in their respective townships, in order to sustain the schools at least nine 
months in the year, (provided it does not exceed four mills on the dol- 
lar) ; and the same shall be levied by the Auditor, and collected by 
the County Treasurer. 

6. It provides for establishing separate schools for oolored children, 
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wherever twenty or more are so situated as to attend the same school ; 
otherwise they are to*be admitted to the common schools, with the per- 
mission of a majority of the voters in the town or district. 

7. Its noblest feature is, the schools are to be free. For nine 
months in the year, every child in the State may have the opportunity 
of attending a public school. 

Altogether, it is one of the best and most liberal systems which has 
ever been proposed in this or any other State. It is an honor to its 
author, and will be so regarded long after any merely political popu- 
larity will be forgotten. No doubt some of its provisions will meet 
opposition : some of them we should be glad to see modified. But of 
this we may speak hereafter. a. d. l. 



• «i 



PROFESSIONAL. 



#riratifir Zntaof to titnJptu. 

The attention of Teachers, especially the Union School Teachers of 
the State, is invited to the plan of having a course of Lectures upon the 
Natural Sciences, given at some convenient point in the State, during 
the ensuing summer. Will not something like the following outline be 
beneficial and practicable, for the Teachers of Ohio, at the present time ? 
That a course of Lectures for four weeks be arranged, and that the fol- 
lowing subjects should be embraced in it : 1st Geology ; 2d. Chemistry ; 
8<L Botany ; 4th. Natural Philosophy ; 5th. Elocution ; 6th. Physical 
Geography. Astronomy, Human Physiology, or Comparative Physi- 
ology, might be substituted for one or more of the above named sub- 
jects. Let there be six Lectures given each day, of about fifty minutes 
each, and by six different men, the best Lecturers that can be secured 
in the United States. Let each Teacher who attends, be at liberty to 
take the tickets of any one or more of the Lecturers, as he may prefer 
— allowing those who wish to give exclusive attention to any one 
department to do so, if they choose. Let there be also regular or occa- 
sional addresses to the Teachers in the evening, of a professional or 
literary character — more especially of a professional — and let there be 
such general discussions on the subject of general Education in our 
State, and the business of Teaching, as seems to be urgently demanded 
at the present time. 
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The above may suffice for a mere outline of the plan. It is believed 
by those who have made some estimates upon the expense of it, that it 
can be sustained. It is believed that there vrejifty Teachers in Ohio 
— and Teachers of other States should be cordially invited to join us — 
who are now connected, or expect to be connected with Union Schools, 
who would gladly attend such a course ; and with the certainty that 
fifty Teachers would so attend, the whole plan becomes at once practi- 
cable. Twenty-Jive dollars would probably pay the entire expense to 
each Teacher ; and we feel oonfident that many of our best Teachers 
would devote their summer vacation to this purpose, rather than to a 
journey for pleasure or recreation, that would cost as much or more 
money. The following are some of the obvious advantages of such a 
course of Lectures : 

First : There are in our State a large number of young men, now or 
soon expecting to be connected with Union Schools, who have never had 
the advantages of a oollegiate course of instruction. Many of them are 
men of talent, energy, zeal and moral worth, and are, or may be, capa- 
ble of doing great service as Teachers. They need a more extended 
acquaintance with the Sciences ; they cannot afford the time and ex- 
pense for a college course. One, two or three such courses as here 
proposed, would answer to a great extent as a substitute. 

Second : There are connected with these schools many college gradu- 
ates who are not as familiar as they should be, and as they desire to be, 
with the Natural Sciences. This course would give them an opportu- 
nity to improve their acquaintance with these departments of knowledge. 

Third : In all of these schools, Mathematics and the Natural Sciences 
will be much more in demand for some time to come than the Ancient 
or Modern Languages. Probably seven-eighths — perhaps more— of 
those who attend our public schools, expect to leave, and do leave, 
school very young — say at from fourteen to eighteen years of age. Is 
it not better, therefore, for those who go thus young to mechanical em- 
ployments, and to active business pursuits, to have a clear comprehen- 
sion of the principles of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, etc., 
after proper elementary training in the common branches, than to have 
one, two or three years of study of Latin and Greek ? If so, let all of 
our Teachers be prepared, not merely " to hear a class recite" but to 
awaken an enthusiasm in each of the departments of Natural Science. 

Fourth : The great interests of general education in Ohio, require a 
full and fair understanding, among all the Teachers, of the nature and 
extent of the labor to be done, and the most perfect harmony, cordiality 
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and cooperation in the means employed, for giving to our great State 
a school system and Public Schools that shall rank first in usefulness, 
first in honor, and first in the affection of her citizens, among all her 
existing free institutions. Let fifty or one hundred of the best Teachers 
in Ohio meet together for one month, form acquaintances, compare 
views, discuss measures, and, more still, unite upon the best plans for 
carrying forward the very best measures, simultaneously, in all parts of 
the State, and we think it safe to predict that the impulse— the momen- 
tum — which might thereby be given to the Common School cause, would 
be felt for a quarter or a century to comb. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to state, that the Executive Commit- 
tee of our State Teachers' Association have this whole subject under 
consideration, and that they are now taking the preliminary steps for 
securing this object, but are not yet prepared to announce that the 
course will positively be given. Should they be successful in securing 
Lecturers and in making other arrangements, their announcements may 
be expected in the June number of the Journal. v. r. c. 

Sandusky City, May, 1852. 



Zrttm to o feting <$Eotjpt. 

No. I. 

Dear Friend : At your solicitation, and agreeably to mjjiromjj** 
I now seat myself to offer you a few hints and suggestions relative to 
the organization and general management of schools, such at least as 
my experience will enable me to give you. I shall do so the more 
freely, in consideration that you are young and inexperienced in the 
business of teaching, and are about to enter upon the duties of the school 
room and feel anxious to do well. I will undertake to predict that you 
will do well. The very fact that you are solicitous about the matter, 
leads me to think so ; for I have seldom known an anxious and solicit- 
ous teacher to fail. 

In the first place, let me advise you to establish order, and a system 
of things, at the outset. Do not attempt to teach any thing until you 
have it; indeed, there can be no successful teaching where order does 
not prevail. I would not make a long parade of rules, as some do, 
laying them down with the tone and air of "one having authority," 
hinting occasionally of physical force, and perhaps displaying the im- 
plements before the school. 
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A few plain regulations only are needed, such as would at onoe 
commend themselves to the good sense of every scholar. A strict ad- 
herence to these, however, should at all times he insisted upon. Not 
a single instance of the infraction of a role should he suffered to pass. 
Here is the point where teachers often fail in school government. They 
do not appear to realize the importance of prompt and efficient correc- 
tion in the first cases of transgression; they imagine that a little 
indulgence at first will do no harm, little dreaming that such a course 
is prejudicial to the enforcement of rules thereafter. See to it, then, 
that you do not come short here. 

You must not mil to watch yourself, that you do not fall into careless 
habits and allow the plans that you have devised for the systematic order 
of things about you, to fall into neglect. Govern yourself. This, after 
all, is the grand secret of success in managing a school well. The mere 
preserving order among your scholars, will give you but little trouble 
after you have brought yourself under a proper discipline, and can keep 
other things in order about you. But to be uniformly firm and punc- 
tual, to be constant and persevering at all times and in all things — in 
little things as well as in great things — will cost you no small effort, I 
know quite well from experience ; and here I will remark, that I regard 
this the most difficult part of school teaching, so easy is it for the teacher 
to slip along, "just for this once," particularly when he is in a hurry 
or feels a little tired, and not come exactly up to the mark. 

If you are not always precise about the time of opening your school; 
if you are irregular about your recesses — sometimes allowing them ear- 
lier and sometimes later — sometimes giving five minutes and at other 
times thirty ; if your daily order of exercises is no order at aU t now 
postponing a lesson for want of timej and again doing the same thing to 
suit the wishes of idle scholars; depend upon it you will have confusion 
enough, and accomplish nothing as you should. 

After classifying your scholars, I should advise you to establish an 
order of daily exercises, to be permanent, assigning a particular hour to 
each exercise, and also a definite number of minutes. 

Every recitation should take place at stated times, and the scholar 
should look forward to it as a thing of course, that knows no change. 
When I visit a school and hear the teacher inquire if such and such 
classes are prepared to recite ; or say, " I will hear your lesson after 
recess," or " I shall be obliged to defer your lesson until morning," I 
can not avoid forming an unfavorable opinion of the teacher, and feeling 
sorry for the habits the pupils are contracting. a. f. 

Cleveland, April, 1852. 
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For the Ohio Journal of Education. 

iMtnlritg? tyr first Ewpiisiti of tjp $eartjer. 



There is a prevailing impression that knowledge receives altogether 
too much importance, in our estimate of the qualifications of the teacher. 
And hence it is rare that we find our writers and speakers on educa- 
tional topics, urging instructors to make greater attainments in knowl- 
edge, without at the same time warning them against getting too much 
of it, or getting it at the expense of other things. Even when the 
acquisition of knowledge is the especial subject of remark, we meet a 
caveat in every paragraph, and often in every sentence. A statement 
is made, in itself strong and to the point, and which would leave the 
right impression upon the reader, were it not for the sudden intrusion 
of that monosyllabic conjunction, whose business it has always been to 

pick flaws in character. " Knowledge is a very good thing, but ." 

Yes, very good, but -. Suppose a man to be making a political 

speech, to induce men to vote for his party candidate, and he should 
interpose a " but" after every eulogistic phrase. " A very honest man 

is our candidate, but I cannot say he is quite as much so as his 

opponent. A remarkably peaceable man, but , to be sure, he is 

always in trouble with his nearest neighbors." This is a specimen of 
the mode in which knowledge is often urged upon the teacher, and the 
result is about what might be expected. My own opinion is, that this 
is thejirst requisite in importance, and the one most overlooked. 

When I say that knowledge is the first requisite in the teacher, I 
mean of course a knowledge of the subjects to be taught in his particu- 
lar school. A man profoundly versed in Hebrew and Greek, would 
have knowledge, but not the kind requisite to instruct a class in the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. And so the man whose knowledge 
of anatomy was unsurpassed, might make a sorry figure in the chair of 
a Professor in a Theological Seminary. If the chief studies of a school 
are Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography, the instructor of that school 
must possess a sufficient knowledge of these branches, or he cannot do 
justice to that school. " Who can bring a clean thing out of an un- 
clean?" If the teacher does not possess the knowledge which the 
pupil needs, bow can he communicate it ? Some branches, or parts of 
every study, the majority of a class will got for themselves from the 
book — yet the most difficult points must be explained to all, and the 
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easier ones to some. If the teacher can not explain them, he is unfit for 
his place, no matter what his other qualifications are. Those are all 
accessory — this is the principal. 

As stated above, the prevalent impression seems to be unfavorable to 
the acquisition of knowledge — other qualifications are made to take 
precedence of this. I believe the effect has been unfortunate on the 
character of teachers. I believe that one of the greatest wants of our 
schools, is, more exact, accurate, available knowledge on the pari of 
our instructors. I am sorry to be compelled to differ in opinion from 
one who has done so good service to the cause of education as the writer 
of the following paragraph, but I know he is as anxious as myself that 
right views should be entertained upon all points relating to the im- 
provement of our schools : 

" Nothing is better established in education, than the fact, that of 
two instructors, the one possessing the least knowledge of a subject, is 
often the one who makes the best scholars. The fact is easily accounted 
for. It is one thine to regard a subject so as to obtain a clear knowl- 
edge of it one's self, and quite a different one to consider the same 
subject with reference to communicating that knowledge to others. The 
one embraces the acquisition of knowledge ; the other, the art of teach- 
ing. The one requires the teacher to consider his own mind and 
thoughts ; the other, the mental character, habits* and thoughts of his 
pupils." 

The first sentence is unfortunate. It offers a bonus to poor scholar- 
ship ; it cheers up the man who could not get a certificate. " I would 
have showed them," says he, " that I could have made better scholars 
than them fellows who could answer all the hard questions." How 
much was intended by it? "Nothing is better established." The 
word " often " is inserted, but the teacher who is conscious that he 
comes in the category of " least knowledge," will be pretty sure to 
overlook it. With him, it will be equivalent to stating, that the less 
the knowledge the better the teacher. Nothing was farther from the 
mind of the writer. But there stands the sentence. How "often" 
does it happen? Half the time? — onetime in four? I believe it 
happens very rarefy. 

Admitting that it is sometimes the case, that the one having the less 
knowledge is the better teacher, let us notice the explanation — " the 
fact is easily accounted for." " It is one thing to regard a subject so 
as to obtain a clear knowledge of it one's self, and quite a different one 
to consider the same subject with reference to communicating that 
knowledge to others." Applied to the fact which is to be explained, 
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the teacher of the " least knowledge " is the one who has " studied the 
subject with reference to communicating his knowledge to others." 
Here is a difficulty. Is not the first step towards acquisition of ability 
to impart knowledge, the obtaining a clear knowledge of the subject 
one's self? Can a man communicate clear ideas respecting the Tariff, 
who knows nothing about it ? If a teacher can communicate to me, as 
an Examiner, clear ideas of per centage or fractions, I know that he has 
the knowledge, or he could not impart it. To acquire knowledge is 
one thing, and to study the subject with reference to communicating it 
is quite a different one, says our author. Substitute additional for 
different, and it would express the idea more exactly. To acquire for 
one's self, is one thing ; to acquire so as to be able to impart, is a 
higher thing : it embraces all the other, and a little more. Now what 
propriety in saying of the one who has done more than the other in the 
way of acquisition, that he " possesses the least knowledge?" With 
all deference, I must say that this method of accounting for the alledged 
feet, does not account for it at all. 

How is it to be explained, always supposing that the alledged feet is 
a real feet ? Did the teacher possessing more knowledge fail because 
of his knowledge ? Did the one having less knowledge succeed became 
of his ignorance t Who believes it ? As well might we make it an 
established fact, that tail men are better teachers than short ones, be- 
cause we have known such instances. Unquestionably, if a teacher, 
with less knowledge of the subjects to be taught than another, meetB 
with better success in his work, it is because he possesses other qualifi- 
cations which the other lacks altogether, or possesses in a much less 
degree. And if his knowledge had been equal to his other requisites, 
his success would have been proportionally increased. I repeat, that 
whatever tends to depreciate the importance of a thorough knowledge 
of the subjects of study, tends greatly to keep down our schools. In 
my judgment, precisely at this point is our greatest deficiency. 

AN KXAMINKB. 



A friend says that, some fifteen or twenty years ago, he had a very 
good knowledge of the dead languages, but being engaged in active 
business he laid it on the shelf, and now, that he needs it, he is unable 
to find it. 



If I had as many sons as old Priam, I would send them all to the 
public schools. — Daniel Webster. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



For the Ohio Journal of Education. 

% &ifit in tip ^rjjnnlfi of Mml 

In July of the summer of 1951, 1 made a long contemplated visit to 
the public schools in the city of Boston. The early establishment of 
these schools, the deep interest manifested in their welfare by all the 
inhabitants of the city, and the great care taken in procuring instructors 
of the best qualifications, have deservedly secured for them a high 
reputation wherever* general education has received a proper share of 
public attention. No expense has been spared which could procure for 
them any superior means for advancing the pupils in the various branches 
of knowledge : no labor has been withheld which promised to bestow 
upon the population the elevating and invigorating influences of a com- 
plete system of education. Her school houses are far more costly than 
those erected in any other place ; the teachers, as a body, are more 
fully educated, better paid, and held in higher estimation than any 
others with whom we are acquainted; the superintendent, in point of 
salary and public esteem, takes equal rank with the mayor of the city, 
the highest officer of civil trust ; and the head masters belong to the best 
literary circles, and that, too, in a city which has produced some of the 
finest literary talent our country can boast of, and which' eenftsdflflry 
stands at the head of learning in the United States. 

Boston is a main-spring to educational movements; it is an Athens 
to the clergyman, and a Mecca to the schoolmaster. If the schools do 
not flourish there and bring forth their most luscious and lusty fruit, it 
will not be because the dew of public interest and the sun. of public 
confidence do not shed their selectest influences upon them. They are 
visited by multitudes every year, who desire to obtain, by seeing " how 
the thing is done," that knowledge of teaching which the most perfectly 
elaborated theory can never give. And, judging from my own experi- 
ence, the teacher who intends to devote his life to teaching, cannot more 
profitably invest his slender capital than by giving such a system a 
thorough examination. 

It was Wednesday morning of the 16th of July, when, note-book in 
hand, I started to visit the Quincy School. The school edifice is situa- 
ted on Tyler street, in the lower part of the city, on made land, where 
a few years ago rolled the waves of Boston Bay, over anchorage deep 
enough to float the heaviest ship of the line. The building was opened 
in 1848, and cost $75,000, (the costliest school building in the city.) 



(fifttto' Cable. 



Tee Course of Creation. By Jobn Anderson, D.D. With a Glos- 
sary of Scientific terms. IUnstrated with numerous engravings. Pp. 
884. Price $1.25. — This is a deeply interesting and most valuable wort. 
For those who have not time to consult more voluminous works, it is 
one of the best summaries of the discoveries of Geologists. The author 
is a man of science and a Christian : we can unhesitatingly recommend 
the book to Teachers, and all interested in the subject, or desirous of 
becoming acquainted with it. The style in which the book is executed, 
is a credit to the Publishers and to the State. Published by Wm. H. 
Moore & D. Anderson, Cincinnati. 

The Instructor's Manual ; or Lectures on School-keeping. By 
S. R. Hall, A. M. Revised edition. — Of the merits of this work it is 
unnecessary for us to speak : it is already too well known to need com- 
mendation. The Publishers deserve the thanks of the friends of edu- 
cation for issuing it in so neat and cheap a form. See the advertisement 
of Jewett, Proctor and Worthington. 

Theory and Practice of Musical Composition. By Adolph Ber- 
nard Marx, Doctor of Music, and Musical Director of the University of 
Berlin. Translated from the third German edition. — This is spoken of 
by critics as one of the ablest contributions to the science ever issued in 
this country. It is published by F. J. Huntington, and Mason & Law. 
New York. 

The Rhode Island Educational Magazine, published monthly at 
fifty cents per year, is edited by Hon. E. R. Potter, Commissioner of 
Schools, to whom orders may be addressed at Providence, R. I. 

The Musical Review and Choral Advocate, is published monthly 
by F. J. Huntington, and Mason & Law, New York, at fifty cents per 
year ; ten copies, $4. The music contained in a single number is often 
worth the price of the volume. 

[Several notices intended for this number are unavoidably omitted.] 
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ITEMS. 

Geo. Willey, Esq., who has served the city of Cleveland with such 
distinguished ability for the last three years, as Acting School Manager, 
has recently resigned his office, and Jas. Fitch, Esq., has been elected 
to fill his place. Mr. W., however, still retains a place in the Board 
of Managers. 

— Mr. Henry S. Martin, of Martinsburg, Knox co., has been ap- 
pointed Principal of the Union School in Bucyrus, in the place of Mr. 
J. Booth, resigned. 

— On the 3d of April, the people of London, the county seat of 
Madison county, adopted the Union School law. 

The citizens of Chesterville, Morrow co., have by a vote of two to 
one, adopted the same law. 

— The Greene Co. Teachers' Institute will be attended during the 
week commencing on the 10th of May. 
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&lntt €mtyxt' assnrintinn. 

TH E approaching semi-annual meeting of this body is one of the 
most important which it has ever held. Action upon the Bill 
for the reorganization of our entire School System, was postponed for 
the purpose of giving Teachers, and active, intelligent friends of educa- 
tion, an opportunity to discuss its provisions and decide upon their 
correctness and feasibility, and thus to prepare the way for forming a 
strong publio sentiment in favor of all the desirable improvements it 
proposes. 

It is therefore important to have as large an attendance as possible, 
both of Teachers and friends of schools. Every county in the State 
should be represented ; every College and incorporated Seminary or 
Academy ; every system of City Schools, and every Union School ; and 
as large a number of school districts as possible. Boards of Education 
in cities and towns, as well as County Associations of Teachers, and 
Institutes, should send delegates. 

Great interests are at stake. Let us come together and consult for 
the promotion of the proper education of the 800,000 children and 
youth of the State, who depend entirely upon the Common or Public 
Schools for their education ; and for the improvement of all the other 
Institutions of learning. If our common schools are every where made 
what they should be, all the higher schools needed will be sustained 
almost infinitely better than they now are ; if the former are neglected, 
the latter must inevitably languish. 

We hope that as many as possible of the Teachers will attend the 
Convention of Instructors in Female Seminaries on the 6th of July, the 
day before the meeting of the State Association ; though the first of its 

Vol. I, No. 6: Juke, 1852. 11 
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PROFESSIONAL. 



Smprantft BMjjnlte nf BtHriplint nttfr Snstrurtinn* 

After public sentiment has demanded that all of the children of the 
State shall be educated, after suitable laws are enacted, convenient 
buildings erected and a proper organization of the schools undertaken, 
to carry out this popular sentiment, the next grave question for those 
to consider, who would aid in conducting the responsible business of 
public instruction, will be to ascertain, as fast as practicable, how far 
the present most approved methods of education are susceptible of im- 
provement. We feel well assured that there is some important, yet 
difficult labor to be performed, in fashioning anew many of the forms 
and methods now in use in the schools of our country. And we be- 
lieve, too, that confidence and courage, talent, energy and experience, 
are even more requisite here, than in the preliminary work of setting 
forth to the people the obvious advantages of general public instruction, 
and persuading them to provide the outward, material agencies, for se- 
curing its benefits. 

If it requires not only unusual self-denial, but sagacious foresight, 
active, practical sympathies, and a lofty purpose of soul, to awaken the 
public mind to such reflection upon this subject as will lead to prompt 
action, it requires also free and independent thought, nice discrimina- 
tion, untiring perseverance and faithful devotion to the same noble 
cause, successfully to substitute real improvements for the time-honored 
customs which have prevailed in our schools. From the remarks which 
are frequently heard respecting the " superior schools" of many places 
in our country, and from the confidence with which many teachers are 
accustomed to speak of their own and other methods of instruction, it 
might be inferred that this labor has already been fully accomplished. 
With a sincere respect, however, for all that has already been gained, 
we would respectfully intimate that this work has but just commenced. 
Believing, very firmly, that there are some well settled principles in 
the profession of teaching and the business of education — principles 
that neither time nor circumstances will change, and that there are many 
other principles and methods worth adopting, until better ones can be 
devised and substituted for them ; still, we think that a great and im- 
portant service is to be rendered to the cause of general education, by 
originating new methods, and bringing to the great work other aids and 
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influences than have yet been practised or understood. Indeed, one of 
the "bright, particular stars" which attracts us to our profession, is 
the glowing hope we cherish, that higher and purer ideals are yet to be 
realized for training the young than have yet been witnessed. We sin- 
cerely believe that eminent talent, combined with extensive and varied 
experience, is yet to reveal to the multitude of men, a far greater num- 
ber of living sources of pure enjoyment than the present generation have 
known. We trust that it is yet to be abundantly demonstrated, that, 
by the early and continued culture of the spiritual nature, all the chil- 
dren of the land may be delivered from slavish dominion to the animal 
appetites. We fondly hope that, through the instrumentality of human 
means, a more liberal portion of the innocence and purity of childhood 
may be interwoven into the whole texture of manhood. 

, We dwell with rapture upon the inspiriting ideal of self-culture, self- 
possession, self-control, and calm, imperturbable serenity, for every 
human being— of error dissipated by the lightning glance of intelligence 
— of falsehood and injustice awed into silence and subjection, by the 
conscious presence of moral worth. 

With all due respect, therefore, to all that is at present useful, or 
likely to be useful, in the profession of teaching, we deem it important 
that the discussion of measures and principles tending to better culture 
and to higher attainments, should be immediately commenced. Let no 
one be satisfied with present attainments. Let us aim at model schools 
for our own and for our sister States. Let us have for all of our 
schools, systems of instruction that will not always be needing to snuff 
the incense of .popular applause in order to live — systems that will need 
no commendation from human lips — systems that depend only upon 
pointing to the men, the " high-minded men" they produce, or intend 
to produce, for all the favors and respect they are to receive at the tri- 
bunal of public opinion. M. f. o. 

Sandusky City, May, 1852. 



letters tn n ^nttttg ^Mrljtt. 

No. II. 

My Dear Friend : Since the date of my last letter, you have pro- 
bably entered upon your duties as a teacher. I will presume, however, 
that a few more suggestions upon the subject of Order would not prove 
unacceptable to you, particularly at this time. 
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An orderly school precludes the idea of a noisy one ; yet I do not 
consider it very high praise when it is said of a school, " it is so still you 
may hear a pin drop." Such stillness is generally purchased at too 
great a price. But noise and confusion, such as all children will make 
unless restrained by some wholesome regulation, are ruinous to any 
school. Accustom your pupils to shutting the door softly and walking 
lightly across the floor. Give fault marks to those who are forgetful of 
this ; or your ingenuity may suggest some other plan. Some rough and 
uncultivated boys appear to have an idea that there is something rather 
manly and independent in blustering into the room, pushing the doors 
after them with a crash, and taking heavy steps to their seats. When 
nothing else will answer, a little ridicule will generally shame such 
rudeness. 

The rattling of slates, particularly in a large school, is often a very 
great annoyance. As a remedy for this evil, or as a partial one at least, 
Borne have adopted the plan of covering the frames with soft leather or 
thick cloth, bo as to deaden the sound produced from their striking upon 
the desks or against each other. Other teachers are so skillful in train- 
ing their scholars, that in a short time their little mathematicians arc 
taught to handle their slates almost without noise, and of course such 
can very well dispense with this arrangement. 

You will avoid much unnecessary noise by calling out your classes in 
some regular order, and dismissing them to their seats in the same way. 
Have system even in little things. Whenever you find there is unne- 
cessary noise about you, a very good plan is to stop short in your exer- 
cises, and refuse to go on until order is restored. 

Do not make too much noise yourself in talking. Some teachers are 
forever scolding, fretting, and finding fault. They pitch their voices on 
a high key in the morning, and keep up a tempest all day. Now there 
is no need of this ; indeed it is worse than useless, for scholars get so 
accustomed to hearing this perpetual ding-dong, that they pay but little 
or no attention to it. I know that words of reproof and correction are 
sometimes necessary ; but a few words are better than many, and when- 
ever you have occasion to use them, speak with earnestness and decis- 
ion, define your position distinctly upon the matter under consideration, 
and then act afterwards precisely as you talked. 

Aside from oral instruction and explanation in connection with reci- 
tations, you should say as little as possible. Study brevity. One 
single word is all that is necessary in calling out a class ; and even this 
may be dispensed with, and a signal of some kind — a tap of the bell 
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perhaps — substituted. The eye and the hand can speak, often more 
effectually than the voice ; and you will notice that, where schools are 
particularly excellent in respect to system and order, much of this kind 
of language is employed by the teachers in moving the nice and com- 
plicated machinery. 

In dismissing your school at the close or for recess, you will find it 
expedient to adopt some plan of doing it, so as to avoid the hubbub and 
confusion that would follow upon pronouncing the words, " School's 
dismissed ;" " Boys may go out," or similar common signals of sudden 
emancipation. A pretty good plan for a small school, is to require the 
scholars to leave the room singly, by calling off their names or numbers 
from the general roll ; or a more rapid way, and some prefer it, is to 
dismiss by sections or divisions. For large schools, composed chiefly of 
young pupils, a better plan is to have them pass out in a single file, 
falling into line from the several rows of desks with military precision, 
and preserving the line unbroken till the outer door is reached. At 
some future time I may describe this latter method more minutely. At 
present, I have no time to do so, neither can I afford space for it. 

Thine, truly, a. i. 

Cleveland, May, 1852. 



For the Ohio Journal of Education. 

It is often and truly said, that college graduates have but just com- 
menced their education. It is a fact that requires no elucidation, that 
no man can acquire any desirable distinction in any profession, from 
whatever college, theological seminary, medical or law school he may 
have issued, who shall enter on the duties of his profession with the 
idea that his studies are completed. 

But are there not many in our ranks as teachers— graduates of dis- 
trict schools, academies or colleges, as the case may be — who are satis- 
fied with their present attainments ? and is this not the main reason why 
we are not recognized as professional men ? Are there not teachers 
enough who conceive they have compassed the whole field of knowledge 
over which they shall be compelled to travel ? Such teachers, flattering 
themselves that they are able to obtain a certificate, deliberately con- 
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elude that any thing further " won't pay/ 1 Hence, time not occupied 
in school, is given to gossip, novel-reading, or worse purposes. Such 
teachers are seldom seen at Teachers' Institutes or Associations. They 
know already as much as they can find use for ; why should they care 
to increase their stock ? Is it any wonder that they do not rise in the 
profession — rather, into the profession ? 

But there is another class who have caught something of the esprit 
du corps, and who are found more or less prompt and prominent at 
Teachers' gatherings, who plume themselves on their educational inter- 
est and efforts, and who yet fail of the great and proper aim of a teacher. 
They fail, partly, from the error that they have finished their education, 
and nothing further is needed than to gain better methods of imparting 
the knowledge they already possess ; and, partly, from not having ac- 
quired the habit of self-education — of self-reliance — while engaged in 
preparation for teaching. 

For my own part, I consider it the duty of every teacher to have 
some subject of investigation — some subject of faithful, continuous study 
before his mind. If old fields are exhausted, old paths are foot-worn, 
that same thirst for knowledge on which, in the scholar, he most relies 
for his success, should prompt him to continued acquisition. Has he 
no such unquenchable, irrepressible desire to know, I declare him unfit 
to instruct others. He has mistaken his vocation. He can not, by 
sympathy, reach the main-spring of action in the scholar. If he has this 
ever-living principle in full activity, let him engage in some continued 
course of study that will yield him substantial returns ; rather than per- 
vert and debase the divine gift by reading the ephemeral productions 
with which he is surrounded, and which, when read, are mere trash or 
lumber, if retained in the memory. 

, To be if possible more explicit, I hold it to be the imperative duty of 
every teacher to have some branch of science, literature or art, distinctly 
recognized as a subject of study ; and, further, that the branch so re- 
cognized be faithfully pursued, as far as he may find opportunity, with- 
out interfering with his regular duties. So far from interfering. I have 
often found such a course to aid materially in the ordinary duty of my 
calling. A self-relying, self-educating teacher can often introduce a 
new study into his school — new to his scholars and new to himself — by 
making it a special subject of investigation out of school hours. For 
one, I have always found such classes as were engaged in branches 
comparatively new to myself, more than usually interested. The nov- 
elty of the subject in the school, and the special attention of the teacher, 
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both impart vivacity to the instruction and interest to the subject. In- 
deed, the teacher who has pursued this method to any extent, finds, in 
undertaking a new or in prosecuting an old study, without the stimulus 
of a class to accompany him, that his efforts are very likely to flag, or 
soon to be discontinued altogether. 

It is true, every teacher may not be able to pursue, unaided, every 
branch : some will succeed best in one, and some in another, according 
to natural aptitude. But I question whether the individual can be 
found, who has the ability to teach, who has not the ability to pursue 
some subject of investigation profitably without the aid of an instructor. 

a. n. 
Mablroko, May, 1852. 
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UTEKABY. 



<Db tip &tolti( nf XanguagBj- 

Objects in the Study op Languages. — The three objects to be atr 
tained in the study of any language, are knowledge, discipline, and 
power. There is much difference, among the various languages, in the 
degree in which they further each of these objects. Some are most 
enriched by knowledge ; others excel in the discipline to which they 
subject the mind in the acquisition ; and others are full of power. 
This last demands explanation. 

But, first, a word on the philosophy of language. It is not true that 
we acquire ideas from words. We acquire ideas with words. Thought, 
in the order of creation, precedes speech. But a word can not give us 
a new idea ; it may either remind us of one, or it may furnish a sign 
by which we may signify to others the presence of a thought in our 
minds. I think this is not generally well understood. But let any 
one look at a word to which he is utterly a stranger. Can it convey an 
idea to his mind ? No. He must be told what it stands for ; and then 
he can understand it only on condition that he has the power of forming 
the idea, conception or thought, for which it stands as an arbitrary sign. 
But then it is equally certain, that in forming any distinct and available 
train of thought, we always think with words. And while words can 
not introduce into our minds the first primary elements of thought — as 
for instance, the word lion can not give us any conception of the creature 
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it signifies, except it be seen in connection with, or after the animal 
itself — yet new combinations, in infinite variety, may be conveyed by 
words of which we understand the separate meaning. In these com- 
binations consists all our scientific knowledge. Herein lies the chief 
utility of language as an instrument to thought. This is the informa- 
tion which we derive from it. The elementary ideas conveyed by each 
word 'in the following sentence, have need to be in the mind prior to the 
apprehension of the words ; but the information conveyed by this par- 
ticular collection of words, contains a truth which may never have 
entered the mind before, thus : " Man is the only animal that reasons." 
Natural objects, in their connections and harmonies, convey truth to our 
minds ; and words, as symbols of these objects, may be made the means 
of conveying the same truths. Thus all knowledge of relation and 
harmony — and this is the chief part of our knowledge — may be derived 
directly from language. 

Secondly, the study of language is a means of discipline or exercise 
to the faculties. I speak now chiefly of the acquisition of new lan- 
guages. Those that have most irregularity of structure, and excep- 
tional forms, are the most difficult to acquire ; as for instance, the 
English more than the Latin. But regularity of structure, educates 
the mind in the perception of law, for which such languages as are most 
regular — such as the Greek — are, on that very account, to be studied. 
The analysis of language disciplines attention, memory, judgment, and 
constructive ingenuity. 

Those who thus study any language thoroughly, are much disciplined 
thereby to the skillful use of their powers in the practice of life. But 
I have said the study of language conveys power to the mind. Do you 
ask, what is meant by power ? I will half quote an answer in De 
Quincy's words. " I would ask by what name a man might designate 
the case, when he should be made vividly to feel emotions that he never 
felt before — myriads of thoughts and feelings which come not within the 
consciousness until the spell of some master mind is laid upon us, and 
the inert is aroused, the chaotic is organized, and new life is breathed 
into us ? Is not this energetic infusion and conscious vitalizing ? Is it 
not power V When, in King Lear, the height and breadth of human 
passion is revealed to us, and, for the purpose of antagonism, the weak- 
ness of an old man's nature ; and in one night two worlds are brought 
face to face, the moral and the physical, in stormy convulsions, heaving 
with rival throes, and the mind is appalled with the double darkness of 
night and madness, and startled with the infinity of the world within it 
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not this power, or what shall I call it ? This power of which I 
speak is contained in the literature of a language. It is to be received 
through the medium of its poets, its orators and its artists, and appro- 
priated by such a study of their language, as shall reproduce in your 
own soul the power and grandeur of their ideas and emotions. The 
knowledge of a language is contained in its works of science and infor- 
mation — the power, as I have said, in the artistic literature — and the 
discipline' is to be found in the thorough and patient study of both. 

The Acquisition of Language. — When we consider the number 
who study foreign languages and the few who acquire a mastery in any, 
we must conclude either that there is some intrinsic difficulty about their 
study above all other subjects, or that there must be some radical de- 
fect in our usual mode of learning and teaching languages. I will 
boldly take the ground, that the latter is the case. Language is one of 
the easiest, as it is made by nature one of the first subjects of acquisi- 
tion. We see the most stupid can learn to talk, though few rise to the 
dignity of thinking to much purpose. A child learns the bulk of the 
colloquial words in his mother tongue from the age of two to five ; while 
the greater part of youth is spent by our students in schools, academies 
and colleges, in the study of one or more foreign languages, which 
they rarely acquire the power to read with facility. It is a notorious 
fact, that Latin and Greek form the chief studies, for six or eight years, 
of students in our academies and colleges, and that hardly one in a 
hundred acquires any mastery in the use of these languages— but little 
in reading, and none in writing or speaking. 

Does the memory grow less capable of grasping and retaining knowl- 
edge as it grows older ? Not so. These very youth will sometimes, 
under the stimulus of some private end or aim, undertake the study of 
some modern £ongue, as the French or German, and learn more of them 
in six weeks than they have of the classic language in six years. This 
difference must be owing to a difference in the motives, stimuli and 
methods. And, first, the student is generally left too much to himself 
in acquiring the copta verbarum. He is left almost entirely to his dic- 
tionary and grammar, both of which are exceedingly dry and uninter- 
esting teachers. To help him with a translation, or personal assistance, 
in learning the meaning of words, is thought to spoil him for his work 
— to take away from him self-reliance and industry. This principle is 
correct enough in itself; but the application here is out of place. Every 
facility should be given to a student in learning the copia verborum of 
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A few words with respect to the modern languages. The import- 
ance of studying them increases every day, with the facilities of inter- 
communication among nations, and the rapid increase of literary and 
scientific treasures in each. Here, private and personal motives are 
generally the most commanding ; but to the general scholar, the French 
presents the best advantages for acquiring the mathematical and the 
natural sciences; the German, for investigations into metaphysical phi- 
losophy, and aesthetic criticism ; the Italian is nobly conducive to the 
study of poetry and music ; and the Spanish excels in dramatic litera- 
ture. To the English scholar, his own language presents an inexhaustible 
field in all these departments. In poetry, in philosophy, in science, its 
triumphs have been among the highest. In fact, unless it be for pro- 
found research in the departments that I have indicated, it is but a poor 
and childish occupation for a man to be gleaning in the fields of other 
languages, while he utterly neglects the rich harvests of his own. 

j. c. z. 
Female Academy, Dayton. 
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A ?ew years before his death, John Quincy Adams stated to Mr. 
t Winthrop that, when a mere child, his mother accustomed him to re- 
peat, every night after he had said his prayer, the following beautiful 
ode, composed by Collins, to the memory of those who fell in the Re- 
bellion of 1745 : 

" How tleep the brave, who sink to rest By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By all their country's wishes blest ! By forms unseen their dirge is sung : 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold. There Honor conies, a pilgrim gray, 

Return* to deck their hallowed mould, To deck the turf that wraps their clay, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod And Freedom shall awhile repair 

Than Fancy's feet hare erex trod. To dwell, a weeping hermit, there." 

Can any one doubt that this early familiarity with such specimens of 
poetry, while it inspired him with sentiments of the loftiest patriotism, 
did much toward cultivating his imagination and forming that taste 
which fitted him for the Professorship of Rhetoric and Oratory, to which 
he was appointed in Harvard College, and gained for him in after life 
the title by which he is so well known ? 

By the occasional recitation, or the appropriate and impassioned 
reading of such gems of poetry, the Teacher may do much to form the 
taste of his pupils, and thus prepare them for the enjoyment of the 
noblest productions of the human mind. 
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In this connection, we can not forbear to quote the following parody 

of the above, by the late Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, which was most ap- 
propriately sung at his funeral : 

" How ulcep the good, who sink to rest To seats of bliss, by angel-tongue, 

With their Redeemer's furor blest ! With rapture is their welcome song ; 

When dawns the day, by seen of old, And at their tomb, when erening gray 1 

In sacred prophecy foretold, Hallows the hour of closing day, 

They then shall burst their humble sod, Shall Faith and Hope a while repair, 

And rise to meet their Saviour— God. To dwell with weeping Friendship there." 



SCIENTIFIC. 



The " Mechanical Powers," so called, are me^ly the elements of 
machinery : to none of them does the term powers properly belong. 
The prime movers, or true forces by which motion is produced, may be 
classed under two heads, animate and inanimate. Animate forces 
consist of the muscular power of men and animals. 

The muscular power of man is usually applied by his legs or his arms, 
sometimes by both together. It has been estimated that, by the action 
of his legs upon a tread-wheel, he can raise his own weight, say 150 
pounds, ^0,000 feet per day; which gives a dynamic effect of 1,500,- 
000 per day, or 3,125 per minute, supposing him to be employed eight 
hours per day. The dynamical effect of a man working with his arms 
has been stated at 5,500 per minute ; but this is generally considered 
too high. 

The same amount of strength, expended in the following different 
modes, is estimated to produce a useful effect, indicated by the an- 
nexed numbers : In working a pump, 100 ; in turning a winch, 167, 
or one and two-thirds nearly ; in ringing a bell, 227, two and one- 
fourth ; and in rowing a boat, 248, or nearly two and a half times the 
first. 

The usual estimate of the dynamical effect, per minute, of a horse, 
called a Horse's Power, is 33,000. Mr. Smeaton estimated it at 
22,000. A horse's power is generally considered equal to that of six 
men, and the power of an elephant equivalent to that of six horses. 
This estimate assumes that the power of a man, exerted by both legs 
and arms, is 5,500. 

Inanimate forces may be classified in three groups : first, certain 
properties of matter, — gravity, inertia and elasticity ; second, the ex- 
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next change. He finds the new moon occurring far from the sun's 
track. He looks around another revolution ; the place of the new moon 
falls closer to the sun's path, and the next year closer, until, reaching 
forward with piercing intellectual vigor, he at last finds a new moon 
which occurs precisely at the computed time of the passage across the 
sun's track. Here he makes his stand, and on the day of the occurrence 
of that new moon, he annotmoes to the startled inhabitants of the world 
that the sun shall expire in dark eclipse. Bold prediction 1 Mysterious 
prophet ! With what acorn must the unthinking world have received 
this solemn declaration. How slowly do the moons roll away, and with 
what intense anxiety does the philosopher await the coming of that day 
which should crown him with victory, or dash him to the ground in ruin 
or in disgrace 1 Time to him moves on leaden wings; day after day, 
and, at last, hour after hour roll heavily. The last night is gone ; the 
moon has disappeared from his eagle gaie, in her approach to the sun, 
and the dawn of the eventful day breaks in beauty on the slumbering 
world. 

This daring man, stern in his faith, climbs alone to his rocky home, 
and greets the sun as he rises and mounts the heavens, scattering 
brightness and glory in his path. Beneath him is spread out the popu- 
lous city, already teeming with life and activity. The busy morning 
hum rises on the still air, and reaches the watching place of the solitary 
astronomer. The thousands below him, unconscious of his intense anx- 
iety, joyously pursue their rounds of business, their cycles of amusement. 
The sun slowly climbs the heavens, round, and bright, and full-orbed. 
The lone tenant of the mountain top almost begins to waver in the 
sternness of his faith, as the morning hours roll away. But the time of 
his triumph, long delayed, at length begins to dawn — a pale and sickly 
hue creeps over the face of nature. The sun has reached its point, but 
his splendor is dimmed, his light is feeble. At last it comes! Black- 
ness is eating away his round disc. Onward, with slow but steady pace, 
the dark veil moves, blacker than a thousand nights. The gloom deep- 
ens ; the ghastly hue of death covers the universe ; the last ray is gone, 
and horror reigns ! A wail of terror fills the murky air ; the agony of 
despair dashes the stricken millions to the ground, while that lone man, 
erect on his rooky summit, with arms outstretched to heaven, pours forth 
the grateful gushings of his heart to God, who had crowned his efforts 
with triumphant victory. 

Search the records of our race, and point me, if you can, to a scene 
more grand, more beautiful It is to me the proudest victory that 
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genius ever won. It is the conquering of nature, of ignorance, of super- 
stition, of terror, and at a single blow ; and that blow struck by a single 
man. And now do you demand the name of this wonderful man ? 
Alas ! what a lesson of the instability of earthly fame are we taught in 
this simple recital. He who had raised himself immeasurably above 
his race, who must have been regarded by his fellows as little less than 
a god, who had inscribed his fame on the very heavens, and had written 
it in the sun with a " pen of iron and the point of a diamond " — even 
this one has perished from the earth — name, age, country are all swept 
into oblivion, but the proud achievement remains. The monument 
reared to his honor stands ; and, although the touch of time has effaced 
the lettering of his name, it is powerless, and cannot destroy the fruits 
of his victory. 

A thousand years roll by. The astronomer stands on the watch-tower 
of Babylon, and writes for posterity the records of an eclipse. This 
record escapes destruction, and is safely waited down the stream of 
time. A thousand years roll away : the old astronomer, surrounded 
by the fierce but wondering Arabs, again writes and marks the day 
which witnesses die sun's decay. A thousand years roll heavily away : 
once more the astronomer writes from amidst the gay throng that crowds 
the gay capital of Europe. Record is compared with record, date with 
date, revolution with revolution, the past and present together — another 
struggle commences — another triumph is won. Little did the Babylo- 
nian dream that he was observing for one who, after the lapse of three 
thousand years, should rest upon this very record the successful resolu- 
tion of one of nature's darkest mysteries. — Prof, 0. M. Mitchell. 



Cheering Prospect. — I flatter myself that through the dense mist 
I see the dawn of a brighter day, when mothers will not only make 
themselves acquainted with the human constitution, but faithfully attend 
to the nurture and education of their offspring ; when men of intelli- 
gence and sober reason shall awake to the economy of human life, and 
not wait till the fear of approaching dissolution seizes upon them, and 
then like drowning men catch at every straw and bubble of ignorance 
and superstition ; when our legislators will feel the importance of giving 
not only protection, but recompense to those who have spent their lives 
and property in studying the numan constitution and providing for its 
exigencies, while laboring under debility and disease. In short, when 
pure religion, together with the profession of medicine, shall shake off 
the fetters and chains which have so long bound them, and arise in their 
beauty and simple majesty, and be admired and respected as they de- 
serve. — Close of Prof Shepherd?* Address at the Commencement of 
Cleveland Medical College. 
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(continued.) 

Some were walking about, some were drinking water at the hydrant, 
and all amusing themselves as well as a brick pavement and their nar- 
row play-ground would permit. The play-ground was necessarily small, 
on account of the great value of land — a single acre costing tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

As the time for the recess to close drew near, a small bell was 
struck once or twice, and immediately the boys began to arrange them- 
selves into three different ranks, one rank containing all the boys be- 
longing to one story. The bell then sounded again, and the boys began 
to move, in regular file, into the building, and to distribute themselves 
to the several school rooms. As each division passed into the door of 
its sitting-room, the boys separated, walking along by a row of iron 
suspension hooks, on which they hung their caps, and took their seats 
in silence. The slight tramp of feet ceased, and the busy hum of study 
commenced. Every boy seemed to know his place, and to take it and 
keep within it, with all the precision of rigid military discipline. The 
habit of order, and of prompt obedience to necessary laws, which among 
men constitutes the strongest safeguard to human rights, seemed to 
reign over all. Thus, more than four hundred boys had left the re- 
straints of study — had mingled together on the play-ground in various 
amusements, and returned again to their books, with all the order, 
harmony and quietness, which governs the movements of every well 
regulated family. 

In the grand hall where I sat, were fifty-six seats, to accommodate 
pupils at single desks, though only forty-four were filled. This was in 
consequence of the absence of several pupils from the city, as every 
summer, on the approach of the very warm season, large numbers of 
the pupils, children of the richest classes, go into the country with their 
parents, and spend one or two months in rusticating. Consequently, 
at this season, the schools exhibit rather a thin attendance. 

It happened to be the day for their singing exercise. The school 
was in session only during the forenoon, the afternoon being appropria- 
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ted to sweeping the rooms. The building, I was informed by Mr. P., 
was swept only twice in the week — on the afternoons of Wednesday and 
Saturday — yet the floors and halls seemed remarkably clean. I saw no 
scraps of paper under the desks, though I looked somewhat carefully ; 
nor any accumulations of dirt, which two days and a half of constant use 
might have led one to expect. The halls were abundantly supplied with 
mats and scrapers, and the pupils seemed to be impressed with the con- 
viction, that on all proper occasions they were to be smartly used. The 
pavements of Boston are kept very clean, and the moisture from the 
ocean seems to keep down every thing like dust, which concomitants 
assist the teacher very much in keeping the school room as neat as a 
parlor. It was very evident, however, that each teacher in that house 
had a very nice eye for dirt, and a strong antipathy for its presence. 

At about 11 o'clock, three hundred boys from the different rooms 
below, filed into the room and seated themselves, to take their semi- 
weekly lesson in music. The boys came in totally still, in single column, 
two classes coming in from opposite sides of the building at the same 
time. During their entrance, it was not so silent as to enable one to 
hear a pin drop, by any means. I did not perceive the slow, deliberate, 
ghostly pace, which is said to characterize the movements of the schools 
in some of our cities. Their motions were as quiet as was consistent 
with a proper degree of activity. It was a business movement, in which 
celerity and silence were duly compounded ; equally removed from the 
rush of the rabble, and what you might suppose to be the funeral steps 
of a regiment of phantoms. All was easy and natural. They were 
forming habits which should always govern them. 

Mr. Baker, the music teacher, soon after came in. Judging from 
observation on my introduction to him, I should set him down as a man, 
in every proper sense of the word. His mouth was curtained by a very 
pleasing smile, which gave an engaging appearance to his countenance, 
while over all rested a brain which society likes to own. He remarked, 
that he had recently made a tour in the west, and had given some con- 
certs and music lessons in the northern portions, along the lakes. The 
music exercise was in preparation for the annual exhibition, shortly to 
take place. There were about four hundred scholars in the room, and 
two male and two female teachers, besides Mr. Philbrick. The first 
exercise was in singing the diatonic and chromatic scales, the teacher 
leading off by tapping on the piano. The boys sang as acceptably as 
boys generally sing, without the accompaniment of girls. There is a 
male voice and a female voice, if philosophers are to be trusted ; and it 
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apparatus and giving it motion, the central portions gradually bulged 

out until, as the motion became rapid enough, it revolved as a ring, in 

a horizontal plane, around the center of gravity within — the string by 

which it was suspended revolving on the outer edge of the ring. When 

this experiment was finished, the audience enthusiastically cheered. 

c. K. 
Cincinnati, May, 1852. 



<tyt late 3fir. ftUxndttr »tuq. 

Tins unobtrusive labors of a faithful teacher are seldom likely to fur* 
nish thrilling incidents for a narrative, or abundant materials for an 
interesting biographical sketch. The duties of imparting instruction, of 
watching over youthful waywardness, of encouraging and aiding modest 
merit, and awakening in the young a love for knowledge and virtue, 
may all be quietly and regularly performed, and yet attract little notiee 
from common observers. Much like parental obligations and instruc- 
tions, they are to be known and appreciated rather in the effects they 
produce than by any apparent sensation they seem to create. The 
sudden withdrawal or cessation, therefore, of this class of labors and 
influences from a community creates a void which is oftener more real 
than apparent. The thoughtful and the good may, indeed, mourn the 
loss of all good motives and noble examples to the world, but the full 
tide of life flows on. as it flowed before, seemingly unconscious of its 
loss, or even of a change. 

There were one or two traits in the character of our departed friend, 
Mr. Stacy, which strongly suggest the foregoing reflections. His patient, 
self-denying toil as a student, and his conscientious, unobtrusive faith- 
fulness in the relations of teacher, Christian and friend, while they very 
slightly tended to exhibit him to the public gaze, still were slowly but 
certainly preparing him for a noble career of usefulness. He had com- 
menced to lay the foundation for extensive and solid attainments, by 
long, patient study of elementary principles. Willing always " to labor 
and to wait," his success was almost absolutely certain in whatever he 
undertook. 

Mr. Stacy commenced his labors as a student at the Western Reserve 
Teachers' Seminary, about eight years since. Without encouragement 
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from influential friends, without pecuniary resources, he resolved to 
become a scholar ; and thus early, too, when the profession of teaching 
was in much lower estimation in our State than at present, he resolved 
that teaching should be the employment of his life. It is not known 
that he ever wavered a moment in either of these resolutions. His 
energies and sympathies had been exclusively devoted to these two ob- 
jects. In both he was highly successful. Mr. Stacy, after many terms 
of alternate study and teaching, graduated at Alleghany College, Mead- 
rille, Pa., nearly two years since. He has since been employed one 
year in the High School department of the public schools of Sandusky 
City. Here his zeal in the cause of science, his faithfulness as a teacher, 
and his sincere devotion to the welfare of the common school system of 
the city and State, had identified him with the prosperity of the depart- 
ment and system with which he was connected, and endeared him to all 
with whom he had intercourse. 

Mr. Stacy left school at the close of the winter term, in apparent good 
health, and went to Lake county to visit his parents. Learning of the 
severe illness of a relative in Meadville, Pa., he went immediately to 
his aid. He was here seized with the typhoid fever, under which he 
sunk rapidly, and died April 5th, aged about twenty-eight years. 

Sandusky City, May, 1852. 



Geological Cabinets. — We invite special attention to the adver- 
tisement of Prof. Mather, contained in our last. For the purposes of 
instruction, and for the improvement of Teachers who have not had 
access to cabinets, or to well marked sets of specimens, the value of 
such can hardly be over-estimated. 

Prof. Mather would be willing, for a moderate compensation, to lec- 
ture on the subject of geology at Teachers' Institutes, during the coming 
fall. Having been at the head of the geological corps of this State, no 
man is better qualified to teach the geology of Ohio ; and it is unneces- 
sary for us to say anything further of his competency. 



Bishop Potter states that it has been computed by the best statisti- 
cians in England, that the laboring classes alone, in Great Britain, 
expend annually, for alcoholic drinks and tobacco, the sum of two 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. If this enormous amount were 
expended for the legitimate purposes of life, how much of the misery 
existing among the laboring class in Great Britain, would be diminished. 



(Mora' ^ortfolin. 
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Thb more acquaintance I have with the present system of supervision and dis- 
tricting, the more I am convinced of its inefficiency, and that nothing short of a 
supervision scheme that will give us at least a State Superintendent, and one 
District Superintendent to four or Ave counties throughout the State, with town- 
ship districts, under the direction of a Board of Education elected by the town- 
ship, and a Board of County Examiners, will effectually obviate the difficulties 
of the present system, and secure the benefit that should be derived from the 
expenditure of the $500,000 paid to teachers. 

As it now is, every thinking man is ready to admit, that more than one-half of 
said money is wasted by being paid for schools kept so short a time that they 
do no good ; or to teachers unqualified to do good ; or under various other cir- 
cumstances, causing an entire loss of the benefit intended. 

Now it is fully demonstrable, that the proposed township districts, or enlarged 
districts, with provision to keep up the schools eight or nine months each year, 
by a tax on the township, if necessary, under the immediate supervision of an 
efficient District Superintendent, would thoroughly educate the youth of our State 
with much less money than is at present expended, while now comparatively 
very few receive a good common education.— r. d., Mcuritton. 

Could our Legislature be induced to appropriate twenty-five or fifty thousand 
dollars to establish Normal Schools to teach the Teachers, Ohio would soon reap 
a rich reward for the investment of the money. Public opinion is decidedly im- 
proving in regard to our common school system, and we want a law on that 
subject The Union School plan seems to work well, so far as I can learn.— 
w. H., Perry county, O. 

Public Schools of Zanesvillb.— The Semi-annual Report of the Examin- 
ers of these schools, states that fifteen Teachers are now employed— seven in the 
male department, seven in the female, and a Teacher of Penmanship. The av- 
erage number enrolled during the quarter ending with March last, was 504. The 
average of absentees varied, in the different schools, from one in four to one in 
nineteen. 

We quote the following from the Report : 

" It is also honorable to the Teachers generally, and a strong evidence in favor 
of the efficiency of the schools, that the average of absentees has been so largely 
diminished. One school, it will be observed, has only one in nineteen, and another, 
one in sixteen. These are admirable results. Even among the little boys, but 
one in eight has been absent during this long and severe winter. Such facts tell 
more than is seen upon their face, excellent as that is. They prove that there is 
something in the schools which draws the scholars thither— something attractive 
— something which pleases them and makes them happy. And this, certainly, 
is a very decided mark of excellence. 

" The examinations of the pupils in their respective studies have been more 
than satisfactory. An interest, a development of mind, a comprehension of prin- 
ciples, and a thorough process of mental training, are all manifested on the part 
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of the scholars, in a manner reflecting the highest credit on the knowledge and 
•kill of their instructors. It is only necessary to look at the operations of these 
Institutions, in order to discover that they are under no ordinary influences, and 
accomplishing no ordinary work. And in this encomium the Examiners would 
be understood as embracing the Writing classes, no less than the other branches 
in general. 

" In short, it is the decided conviction of the Examiners that the Public Schools 
of this city would do honor to any community, and should therefore be liberally 
sustained." 

Lbbahoh Union School.— We regret that we were unable, from a press of 
business engagements, to attend the examination of Lebanon Union School. We 
are told by those who were present, that the classes all exhibited the greatest 
proficiency in the several branches of learning taught Prof. Hurty, for his in- 
domitable perseverance and unusual skill as a teacher, deserves the unanimous 
thanks of this entire community. His assistants are entitled to the same meed 
of praise, and gave general satisfaction in the late examination. The admirable 
order introduced into the school is the theme of universal praise. 

The Exhibition, on Wednesday evening, was attended by an immense audi- 
ence, who were highly gratified with the exercises. 

Let this noble school be cherished and supported by every friend of education 
and good morals. All it wants is a " little more material aid," to give it a rank 
equal to any Union School in the State.— Lebanon Star. 

Perrysburg Union School.— This school furnished the public with an ex- 
hibition of its exercises on Friday evening last, which was very creditable, and 
reflected high praise upon the instructors, and the school. Some of the pieces 
performed were well acted and could not well be bettered, as well as the pieces 
themselves, which were original with the pupils. The singing was also very good 
and showed a fine cultivation of the voice, on the part of some of the pupils. The 
exhibition, as a whole, was quite interesting and instructive, and Mr. Olney, and 
his assistants, are deserving the thanks of the public for the entertainment to 
which they were invited.— Perrytburg Star. 

Maumee Citt Union School.— We were present at the close of the last 
quarter of this school, on Friday afternoon, last, and were highly gratified with 
the exercises. The classes examined, showed a high degree of attainment In 
the several branches taught This school continues in a very prosperous con- 
dition. There is to be a vacation of a couple of weeks, when the next quarter 
will commence under the same corps of teachers. Prof. Page, and his assistants, 
are untiring in their exertions to properly sustain the relations which they oc- 
cupy towards the public, and they are deserving of all praise for the success 
which they have attained.— Maumee River Time*. 

Franklin School.— Franklin is situated on the Miami river, in Warren Co., 
16 miles below Dayton, in the midst of a fertile, and beautiful country. The 
place contains about 1200 inhabitants. There has never been but one school dis- 
trict ; the people have built a fine house, at an expense of about $4,000, and in it 
all the schools are instructed. Mr. L 6. Marchant took charge of this school in 
October last, at which time it was organized into a regular Graded School, on the 
Union plan, consisting of four departments— Primary, Secondary, Grammar and 
High School. The Report for the quarter ending March 19, 1852, shows the 
number of scholars in attendance to be 196. Four teachers are employed beside 
the Principal— one male, a female Principal, and two female assistants. A very 
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commendable degree of interest is manifested by the citizens on the subject of 
education. The Directors are intelligent and liberal minded men. Mnch progress 
has been made in the last six months. The school is at present in a prosperous 
condition. The school is not yet free, but many of the people are in favor of a 
free school ; and it is hoped that it will before long take its place, legally as well 
as practically \ among the Union Schools of the State. m. 

The Hancock Journal, of May 7th, has an interesting communication from a 
11 Citizen ;" and a spirited address to the Teachers of the county, by Mr. A. L. 
Kimber, Secretary of the Co. Teachers' Association, urging the importance of 
holding a Teachers' Institute. We are glad to see these evidences of right views 
and feelings on the part of citizens, and especially of the School Examiners. 
There is no conceivable reason why a successful Institute may not be held in 
that county. Persevere, gentlemen ; secure the services of Mr. Andrews, make 
the preliminary arrangements, and you can hardly fail of success. 

A veteran in the cause of Education, now a resident of N. Hampshire, thus 
writes : l4 I am much gratified with the information, that Teachers' Institutes are 
receiving due attention in your quarter. The character of these valuable Institu- 
tions is daily rising in New England. Massachusetts maintains a regular suc- 
cession of them, in spring and autumn, to the number often or twelve, annually, 
of a week's duration each in rural districts, besides an equal number, of shorter 
duration, in the cities and large towns of the State. The number of members in 
attendance at the Massachusetts spring sessions, was in some instances nearly 
three hundred, and in one exceeded that number. 

" In New Hampshire, a Teachers' Institute is held under the charge of every 
County Commissioner of Schools, in spring and autumn. In the county in which 
my own Seminary is situated, we had two very fully attended this season, and 
next week we hold two more." 

The Principal of a flourishing Academy in Pennsylvania, in ordering the Jour- 
nal for his Teachers' Class," writes : " The cause of Common School education 
has been sadly neglected in this region. Indeed, Western Pennsylvania gener- 
ally, although favored with High Schools and Collegiate Institutions of a high 
order, is in the back-ground with regard to Common Schools. The progress of 
public sentiment on the subject in Ohio, is very evident and no less gratifying. 
I hope the State Association, through its various agencies, will continue progress- 
ively and prosperously in the good work." 

An influential friend of education in Ashtabula county, writes : "I hope it (the 
Journal) may awaken an interest and exert an influence, which will so quicken the 
spirit of our Legislature that, at their next session, they will give that generous 
aid to the cause of education, which the great and noble State of Ohio is so abun- 
dantly able to afford, and which every interest connected with the rising great- 
ness and enduring prosperity of the Commonwealth, so imperatively demands." 

New England Normal Institute.— From an Exchange, we learn that 
a private Seminary, under this name, is to be established in Lancaster, Mass., 
which is to be similar to the State Normal Schools, but to admit persons prepar- 
ing to teach in private schools, or in other States. Mr. Russell is to be the teacher 
in Rhetoric and Elocution ; Mr. Colburn, in Mathematics ; Prof. S. S. Greene, in 
the Analysis of Language ; and Prof. W. J. Whitaker, in Drawing. Prof. Ouyot, 
and others, are expected to deliver lectures. 
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A Concise History of England, from the first invasion by the Romans, 
to the accession of Queen Victoria. Written on a new plan, with particular ref- 
erence to Chronology and Facts. By W. Clark, Esq. Edited, with additions, 
by J. C. Moffatt, M.A., Prof, of Esthetics and Latin Literature in Miami Univer- 
sity. 344 pp. Cincinnati : Wm. H. Moore & D. Anderson. 1832.— This is a clear, 
succinct, well-arranged history : it will be found very convenient for reference, 
tad well adapted for the use of classes. We commend it to all who wish for 
•uch a Manual. 

The First Book of History, combined with Geography : Containing the 
History and Geography of the Western Hemisphere. For the use of Schools. 
By the Author of Peter Parley's Tales. Illustrated by Engravings and colored 
Maps. Revised and improved Edition, with important additions. 212 pp. Bos- 
ton : Jenks, Hickling & Swan. 1852.— Of the merits of this work and its adapted- 
ness to the purpose for which it is intended, it is unnecessary for us to speak : 
suffice it to say, that it has been thoroughly revised and brought down to 1850. 

A Manual of Morals for Common Schools, and the use of Families. Stereo- 
typed Edition, revised. By Miss A. Hall. Cleveland : Jewett, Proctor & Wor- 
thington — This a valuable work of reference for Teachers, and well would it be 
if it could be studied in all our schools. 

The Family Visitor: A Literary, Scientific, Agricultural and Family News- 
paper, published weekly by Sawyer, Ingersoll & Co., Hudson, O., at $1.50.— This 
excellent paper was commenced two years since, by Professors Kirtland and St 
John. On the 11th ult, it entered upon its third volume, under the editorial 
charge of Mr. M. C. Read. Its former Editors will be regular contributors, and 
its distinctive character will be preserved. It is worthy of an introduction into 
every family in the State. 

Norton's Literary Gazette and Publishers' Circular, is published 
monthly, at $1.00 per year, by Charles B. Norton, No. 71 Chambers street, N. 
T.— A beautifully printed quarto, containing literary and scientific intelligence, 
notices and announcements of new publications, both in Europe and America, 
etc. It is an interesting periodical to the general reader, and invaluable to any 
who wish to make selections for Libraries, or to be informed of the issues of pub- 
lishers. 

The Journal of Education is published semi-monthly, by Mr. J. T. Hous- 
ton, at Bath, Me. ; price $1.00.— This is a neat, well-filled quarto of eight pages, 
and must be doing good service in the cause to which it is devoted. 

The Pittsburgh Musical Instructor, devoted to the discussion of the 
principles of music, and the progress of the art, is published monthly, in quarto 
form of four pages, at thirty cents per annum ; twelve copies three dollars. — Each 
number contains several pieces of music, printed in a system of numeral notation. 

The thanks of the local Editor are due to Rev. B. Sears, D.D. of Mass., Rev. Dr. 
Breckenridge of Ky n and Prof. W. F. Phelps of the N. Y. State Normal School, 
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for valuable Educational Reports ; and to Hon. B. F. Wade of the U. S. Senate, 
and Hon. C. Sweetzer and Hon. J. R. Chandler of the H. R., for Public Document*. 
Synopses of the contents of many of these will be given hereafter. 

Mathematics. — Qreenleaf's Series.— 'Mental Arithmetic on the Inductive 
Plan : revised edition. 144 pp. Common School Arithmetic : improved edition. 
324 pp. The National Arithmetic, for advanced scholars. 360 pp. Com- 
plete Keys to the Common School and the National Arithmetic, for Teachers. 
By Benjamin Geeenleu, A.M. Boston : Robert S. Davis ft Co. 1852. 

Stoddard's Series.— The Juvenile Mental Arithmetic; The American Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic; The Practical Arithmetic. 292 pp. By Prof. John F. 
Stoddard. New York: Cornish, Lamport ft Co. 1852. 

Pratt, Woodford fr Cb.'s tenet.— Scheie Introductory Arithmetic 72 pp. 
Enos' Intellectual Arithmetic 144 pp. Dodd's Elementary and Practical Arith- 
metic 244 pp. New York : Pratt, Woodford ft Co. 1852. 

Surveying and Navioation : Uniting the Theoretical, the Practical, and the 
Educational features of these subjects. By H. N. Robinson, AJI. Cincinnati: 
Jacob Ernst 1892. 

Book Keeping.— A Practical System of Book-keeping, by Single and Double 
Entry. A Full Key to Mayhew's Book-keeping ; Four Forms of Accounts, to be 
used in connection with the foregoing. By Ira Mathkw, A.M. New York : 
Cady ft Burgess. 

A Treatise upon As Theory and Practice of Book Keeping, by Double Entry, as 
It obtains in the first Commercial Houses in the World. By Dan'l W. Lowell. 

Auburn, N. Y. 18S2. 

Bot ant.— Mrs. Lincoln's Lectures on Botany: New edition, revised and en-s 
Urged. New York : F. J. Huntington, and Mason ft Law. 18S2. 

First Lessons in Botany: Designed for Common Schools in the United States. 
By Alphonso Wood, A.M. Claremont : N. H. Manufacturing Co. 

Cutter's Physiology and Anatomical Plates, can be had by the quantity at the 
Publishers' prices, of Jewett, Proctor ft Worthington, Cleveland. 

Persons sending for specimen copies of books, should remember that they can 
not be sent by mail unless pre-paid ; and be sure to inclose postage stamps to the 
ralue of ten, fifteen or twenty-five cents, according to the size of the book ordered. 
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Stems. 

A Suggestion.— Would it not be a "good and pleasant thing" for about fifty 
Ohio Teachers to meet in Cleveland, on Monday the 2d day of August next, and, 
together, take the evening boat en route for the meeting of the N. Y. State Teach- 
ers' Association, to be held in Elmira, August 4th, and the meeting of the " Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Education," to be held in Newark, N. J., 
the week following ? 

Honor to whom Honor is Dub.— The Sandusky, Mansfield and Newark 
Railroad, and the Lake Erie and Mad River Railroad, early in January, sent to 
the Agent of the Ohio State Teachers' Association a free pass over their respect- 
ive roads for the current year. The same roads did the same handsome thing 
last year. Such acts of liberality almost tempt one to believe that corporations 
have souls. 
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— What is the Cotnpromite, so often named! The measures known by this 
name are the following: The act of Congress admitting California to the Union, 
with a Constitution which forever prohibits slavery ; the act defining the boun- 
dary between Texas and New Mexico, and giving Texas ten millions of dollars 
for her claim to the portion of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande; the act abol- 
ishing the slave trade in the District of Columbia; and the Fugitive Slave law. 

— Nine Teachers* Institutes have been attended during the spring. Mr. An- 
drews conducted ail except those in Stark, licking and Clermont counties. The 
statistics of the one attended in Clermont county, have not reached us. The date 
of the commencement and the number in attendance at the others, are as follows : 
Stark county, March 13th, — ; Richland county, March 22d, 178 ; Montgomery 
county, March 29th, 82; Muskingum county, April 5th, 68; Licking county, 
April 5th, 62 ; Guernsey county, April 12th, 55 ; Jefferson county, April 19th, 41 ; 
Greene county, May 10th, 103. 

— The Journal is regularly mailed, on or before the first day of the month : if 
subscribers fail to receive it in season, they may be assured it is not our fault 
As accidents are liable to occur, missing numbers will be remailed as soon as 
notice of their failure is received. 

— On the 20th of May, the scholars of the Public Schools of Washington, 
numbering 3,000, marched in procession, accompanied by the Mayor and Council, 
to the Capitol, and were received by the committee on the District of Columbia 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. A deputation of one from each 
school presented a petition signed by 20,000 citizens of Washington, praying a 
public grant of lands to aid the schools. Mayor Lenox prefaced the petition 
with some remarks, which were eloquently responded to by Hon. J. R. Chandler. 

— The seventh annual meeting of the N. Y. State Teachers' Association is to 
be attended at Elmira, commencing on the first Wednesday in August next 
Reports are to be presented on School Libraries, Teachers' Departments in Aca- 
demies, Teachers' Institutes, Union and Central High Schools, and a State 
Teachers' Periodical. Five or six Addresses are secured; and the "Albany 
University," Randall's " Amendments to the State School System," Operation of 
the present School Law, and a State Board of Examiners, with Auxiliary County 
Boards, are proposed as topics of discussion. 

It is to be hoped that the session will be an interesting and profitable one ; 
never has there been greater need of united and efficient action on the part of 
the Teachers of that State. 

— The Stark County Teachers' Association have made arrangements to have 
a County Common School Celebration at Alliance, on Friday the 2d of July, in * 
which all the Teachers and Schools in that and adjoining counties are invited to 
participate. 

— The citizens of Waynesburg, in Stark county, have adopted the Union School 
law by a large majority. When organized, their school will be the fifth Union 
School in that county. Can any other county in the State present a larger list, 
or a finer set of schools than those of Canton, Massillon, Marlboro and Fulton ? 
If so, we shall be glad to learn it 

— Our Journal now reaches nearly all the Union Schools, a large number of 
the Academies and Female Seminaries, and all the Colleges in the State. The 
Instructors in these Institutions will confer a favor by forwarding their Circulars 
and Catalogues, and the Addresses, etc, which they may publish from time to 
time. 
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muddy time, it would be well to require the monitor to stand at the 
door, immediately after the ringing of the bell, and remind forgetful 
boys of this thing. 

The order and neatness of scholars' books and desks, should receive 
some attention. You may have noticed a great difference in schools, 
in this regard. In some, you will see the little geographies and readers 
neatly covered with cloth or paper, with leaves unsoiled, and handled 
by clean hands ; and you will not discover so much as the scratch of a 
pin upon any desk, or a pencil mark upon the white walls of the room. 
In others, you will witness the reverse of this : books soiled and torn ; 
some with covers dangling, others with their leaves falling out ; desks 
hacked and mutilated, and the walls defaced by grotesque figures and 
scrawls of writing. Now this is wrong, all wrong ; and teachers are 
chiefly to blame for such a condition of things. By exercising a little 
care, they can correct the evil. 

Perhaps as good a way as any to awaken the attention of pupils to 
this matter and kindle their pride, is to appoint a committee, whose 
duty it should be to inspect the books and desks each week, and report 
their condition, in writing, to be read before the school. Commend 
them in all their efforts to do as you desire ; and I will say to you that, 
as a general rule, -in all your intercourse with your scholars, speak a 
dossen words of praise to one of censure. Where this ratio is reversed, 
the teacher may seriously inquire,' whether the chief fault does not lie 
in himself. 

Encourage, as far as possible, the personal neatness and cleanliness 
of your pupils. Get up a penny contribution to purchase a wash-bowl, 
soap, comb and brush, if your room is unprovided, and you will be 
astonished to see how such an arrangement will improve the appearance 
of your little fellows, who have been taught at home not to be afraid of 
a little dirt. 

After completing all of these plans and getting them into successful 
operation, you might, with safety — and you naturally would — go a little 
further, and adorn your room with vases of flowers, house-plants, pic- 
tures — if you have them — and decorate the walls with evergreens. 
Perhaps your scholars would be able to collect a small cabinet of Nat- 
ural History, to lend an additional interest. These things would afford 
you pleasing subjects for occasional remark, and aid you in your en- 
deavors to soften and smooth rough natures, and give them some refined 
and elevated notions of the beautiful and excellent. 

I will close this communication by saying to you, that in all your 
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arrangements, endeavor as far as possible to enlist the co-operation of 
your scholars. Tell them of your plans and your reasons for adopting 
them, and ask them to aid and assist you in carrying them out. Make 
them feel that they have a personal interest in all the affairs connected 
with the school ; that the school, in short, is their school, and that its 
reputation is their reputation. 



Cleveland, June, 1852. 



Thine, truly, a. i. 



Fur the Ohio Journal of Education. 



UnnraUhgt tye first ftnpiuiti nf \\i te^ir. 

I closed my article in the May number rather abruptly, intending 
to continue the subject in the number for June ; but perhaps enough 
has been said to accomplish my object. I do not believe that the 
position is disputed, and therefore it is not necessary to sustain it by 
elaborate argument. The very name of Teacher, implies that the chief 
duty is to communicate instruction. But that can not be imparted to 
another, which the one assaying to teach does not himself possess. All 
this is sufficiently simple. And yet there is a great deal in our educa- 
tional literature that looks like undervaluing knowledge — a great deal 
of hinting that a man is quite as likely to be the worse as the better for 
his knowledge — a fear ever and anon manifesting itself, lest, in praising 
knowledge, you should be understood as slighting some other of the 
numerous qualifications of the teacher. 

I do not claim that high attainments are all that are needed to make 
a finished teacher, but, I insist, that they stand first in importance. 
And it is entirely unfair to say, that some men have knowledge and yet 
can not teach ; leaving the inference to be drawn, that they can not 
teach, simply because they have knowledge. That is, a man who can 
not teach, having knowledge, could teach, if ignorant. Thus stated, it 
of course carries with it its own refutation. The ill is caused by hint- 
ing, not by stating it. 

Knowledge is indispensable. No other qualifications can make 
amends for the absence of this. If this is wanting, the question is 
ended for the present — the candidate must wait till this radical defect 
is supplied. 
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There are two considerations, In addition to those already stated, 
for giving this first place, among the qualifications of the teacher, to 
knowledge. One ifl, that this alone can be tested by examination. A 
teacher may be an excellent disciplinarian, but yon will not ascertain it 
by question and answer. He may have extraordinary tact in imparting 
knowledge, but the only place for exhibiting it is in the school room, 
with his class before him. And so of others. But his familiarity with 
grammar or history, can be ascertained by an examination. And the 
foot that, in all public schools, a certificate of literary qualifications is 
required by law, must be taken as expressing the universal belief in the 
correctness of the position, that knowledge is the first requisite. 

The second consideration to which I wish to allude, is, that this re- 
quisite is not a natural gift r but must be acquired by all alike ; and 
its acquisition is in the power of each. There are teachers to whom 
authority is natural. The ability to govern is innate ; no effort has 
been put forth to gain it. With others, the case is entirely different. 
Many a sleepless night has been spent in contriving plans to keep order 
in the school room. The discipline has caused a world of perplexity, 
and annoyance, and mortification. And with ail their pains-taking and 
all their contrivances, they never will equal the other class. They may 
do very well after some experience, but they never will be able to re- 
dace a turbulent school to perfect order in a day. So with other quali- 
fications. They are not the result — at least, not wholly— of study and 
effort. But knowledge is gained by application. None of us are born 
with a knowledge of nouns and verbs, of co-efficients and exponents. 
Here all stand on the same platform. At the outset, all are ignorant; 
before attempting to teach, all should know. Fair talent and steady 
application will accomplish everything. If the first is wanting, the 
teacher has mistaken his vocation. If the application is not put forth, 
the interests of education will not suffer by deferring awhile the time of 
entering upon the work of instruction. 

There is great propriety in giving prominence to that qualification of 
the teacher which is not to be gained by any without labor, and not to 
single out one of those in respect to which God has made men to differ. 
Severe intellectual labor is oft-times as irksome as physical, and teachers 
need encouragement and stimulus to induce them to engage in it, and 
continue in it ; and whatever has the effect to induce them to relax their 
efforts, must be deemed of injurious tendency. If knowledge and 
learning are spoken of slightingly, young teachers will be quite likely 
to depend upon natural tact, instead of giving their leisure hours to 
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hard study for setfimprovement. And of coarse they will soon fail ; 
they will make short stops and frequent changes. The times require 
thorough teachers, and none others will answer. The line between the 
good and the had is becoming every day more distinct. Ohio contains 
many of die right stamp, and they deserve all praise. How I honor a 
teacher, who, front small beginnings, has become eminent in his pro- 
fession — who, with no great natural gifts on which to rely, has deter- 
mined to persevere and to s nccscd ! — These are the ones we need : they 
are infinitely better than men of genius. Mary Lyon had but indiffer- 
ent success in her first essays at teaching. But she g r ew sh e corrected 
tanks — she supplied deficiencies — she gained confidence — she amassed 
mteUectnal wealth ; and, till the last school honse shall ermnble and fall, 
her name will be held in reverence. ah kxajhxee. 



Efnitiig us i 3&M5 if Irlf-CaltioiituiiL 

Li view of the immense moral power that is now wielded by books, 
it is a matter of prime importance what we shall select, and how we 
shall read to the best advantage. The mischief that books do, in one 
respect, is not sofiSeiently estimated Their immense number, and the 
tyrannous manner in which they are pressed on the attention, have 
much the effect of superseding original, native thought m those who 
yield to them much of their labor and time. This is a very fatal evil, 
and must be made manifest by the reflection, that the safety, the glory 
and the power of the mind consist in what it gives, and not in what it 
receives : its growth depends on inward action, and not outward impres- 
sion ; though this last is the condition and stimulus of the first. But 
external stimuli must be rightly applied to become useful ; otherwise 
they first intoxicate, then weaken and ruin the mind. It is as common 
a thing to meet with book-intoxicated people, as with those under the 
tyranny of alcohol — with men who surrender themselves, body and soul, 
to books, in a bondage more hopeless than that of opium. I once had a 
professor whose household gods consisted of Dugald Stewart and the 
North American Review ; and as this latter, with its periodical writers* 
would be subject to quarterly chan ges sometimes very striking—it 
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tion, Rhetoric, History, etc. ? — here we are studying productions of 
mind, which can be thoroughly understood and appreciated only by 
reproductions of our own, after the similitude of what we are studying. 
Composition is the great means of self-cultivation in these departments. 
We must read our models with much care and meditation; with a 
hearty surrender, for the time, of our whole soul to the power of their 
inspiration' — not leading to a slavish imitation, but to a noble emulation. 

I will close this brief essay with a few remarks on the use of books 
in the study of History. On no subject are you more likely to surren- 
der your mind to books than on this. Facts may be so stated as to 
convey most erroneous opinions. Contemporary history, while it may 
be most reliable as to facts, is most likely to convey ex parte prejudices. 
No subject requires so much balance in the judgment, industry in the 
research, and profoundness in the analysis, as history ; for it is the 
complex phenomena of man and society, with which we have to deal. 
But a capacity for accurate, historical criticism, is one of the last results 
of a highly educated and disciplined mind. To acquire this, the great 
and efficient means is composition— composition of our own thoughts, 
and recomposition of those of others. We should read history by epochs, 
and with the assistance of a variety of authors. After careful reading 
in reference to a period of which I wish to acquire a thorough acquaint- 
ance, I have generally been in the habit of throwing upon paper a 
sketch of the period, with whatever compression and graphic power I 
could give to the composition. I give one of these sketches below, 
written some time since, and illustrating my method of studying history, 
better than any thing I could say in extending my remarks. 



Thiers' History or the French Revolution ; Carlylb's History, 
etc., etc. — This is the most instructive and interesting portion of hu- 
man history. The stupendous facts and great principles illustrated in 
this Revolution, make it another Mount Sinai, whence, with the most 
fearful manifestations, another revelation is given to a terror-stricken 
world. Who can understand it ? who can fathom its depths, and the 
awful meaning of those mystic characters which its red right hand has 
traced upon the page of history ? But in order to speak of it more in- 
telligently, one should be acquainted with the history of France and 
Europe for a hundred and fifty years previous. Let him take up the 
perspicuous and detailed history of the ages of Louis the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth, by Voltaire ; and read also his collateral histories of the 
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reign of Charles the Twelfth and Peter the Great, and he will have a 
grand tableau of the condition of Europe for a century and a half before 
the French Revolution. It is true, that it was previous to this period 
that most of those discoveries and inventions occurred that form the 
starting point in modern civilization ; as the discovery of the magnetic 
property, the planetary system, of America ; the invention of printing, 
of gunpowder, of the telescope, etc., etc., and the first outbreak from 
the thraldom of superstition in the Reformation ; but all these began to 
manifest themselves with the greatest activity and power during the 
period of which I speak. With very narrow exceptions, it may be said 
that all the great poets, philosophers, mathematicians and orators that 
adorn modern history, flourished in this period. War did then put on 
his most glorious panoply, and went forth with his noblest sons to the 
battle. The great Conde, Marshall Turrenne, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, Prince Eugene, Charles the Twelfth, Peter the Great, Frederic 
the Great — these are the giants of war that made Europe their battle- 
field during this period. After all, the history of mankind is a history 
of wars. What is the Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, Saracen history, and 
of the European nations, but a description of battle-fields and campaigns, 
of conquests and reconquests — here and there the dark picture relieved 
by a ray of science and humanity ? 

It appears that man must purchase all his great blessings by their 
contraries ; rest by toil, peace by war, joy by sorrow, virtue by vice — 
the one being a necessary correlative and a teacher of the other. The 
peace that Europe now enjoys was purchased by the wars of that period. 
Fifty pitched battles, says Voltaire, were fought within as many years, 
without being attended with a single result of historical importance. 
But they went to swell the great amount by which man purchases peace. 
France was the greatest sufferer during those wars. Three times she 
was engaged against almost all united Europe, and each time with the 
same result — utter exhaustion of resources, and not a step of advance 
towards her ostensible objects. But they were wars of the kings, not of 
the people. The pride, the ambition, the hatred, or even the caprice of 
crowned heads, were the sole causes of all these wars. The monsters 
of legitimacy and arbitrary power showed their direful forms, first to be 
feared, and then to be hated. In the arbitrary assumptions, the cruel 
exactions, the wasting wars, the meretricious splendor, and even in the 
proud patronage of Louis the Fourteenth, are to be found the first 
occasions of the French Revolution : the cause* lie in the human heart 
Two great political events preceded this ; the English Revolution, and 

14 
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the American Revolution. The first brought about what may be re- 
garded as a compromise, between three principles that have always 
been struggling for the mastery in human affairs — the Monarchic, the 
Oligarchic, and the Democratic. The second, was a pure light of lib- 
erty dawning on the world, but not unobscured by some clouds of error 
and inconsistency. By that mysterious sympathy that makes the hearts 
of men vibrate in unison, these two political events found an awful 
response in the French Revolution. 

We now come to speak briefly of this— or rather of Thiers' account 
of it. It is one of the most perspicuous, detailed and impartial accounts 
of the French Revolution. The author writes with the polish, force 
and precision of a practiced writer, and with the clearness and minute- 
ness of one well acquainted with the subject of which he treats. His 
style is neither philosophical nor rhetorical, nor dramatical, but is sim- 
ply historical. He does not stop to " shriek/' as Carlyle would say, 
over the terrible events which he is recording, but he goes straight 
forward with his tale, not as a man without a head or heart, but as one 
too deeply impressed with the fearful grandeur of the facts he is detail- 
ing, to be solicitous about their effect upon the reader's mind. Now 
and then a profound reflection, a burst of enthusiasm or a high-wrought 
apostrophe, show that both heart and mind are active and strong. The 
four volumes already published, include the period from the opening of 
the States-General, in May, 1789, to the overthrow of the Directory, 
and the appointment of the Consulship, in Nov. 1799. 

Let us take one brief glance at this momentous period. It commen- 
ces with that grand opening of the National Assembly. The represen- 
tatives of twenty-five millions of people came together to consult for 
their safety and welfare. The representatives of tottering feudalism 
and arbitrary power are there, also, to do their part. The three estates 
—the Nobility, the Clergy, and what is called the Third Estate— com- 
menced a struggle for their very existence, which was to determine the 
course and results of the Revolution. The Nobility, blinded with pride, 
mad with ambition, stultified with prejudice, incapable of stemming the 
torrent or of directing it, began by claiming every thing, and ended 
by giving up all. The Clergy, smooth-faced, double-tongued, tempo- 
rizing, tenacious of forms and lax as to principles, think to save the 
one by sacrificing the other, but are involved in the common ruin. The 
Third Estate is alone equal to the great occasion which calls it forth. 
Modest, though conscious of power ; firm, though storm-beaten by op- 
position ; meeting passion with mildness, and violence by wisdom. The 

V 
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first two Estates attempt to neutralize its power and compromise its 
very existence, by organizing and verifying their powers separately, 
and thus allowing it but one voice, against two, in the coming delibera- 
tions. It refuses to organize thus, and for six weeks remains unor- 
ganized as a legislative assembly, but daily comes together to invite 
union, and finally to extort submission from the other two Estates. 
They are forcibly excluded from the hall of their deliberations ; they 
meet together in a tennis-court, under the canopy of heaven, and swear 
a solemn oath never to separate until the Constitution be completed. 
Surrounded by mercenary soldiers, and violence endangering their 
lives, they deliberate with boldness, and repel brute force by moral 
power. 

What a work had this assembly to do ! A tremendous fabric of 
feudalism, despotism, barbarism and fanaticism, with the accumulated 
abuses of ages, stood frowning before them. The most simple and ele- 
mentary rights of man had to be asserted and recognized for the first 
time. Habeas corpus, trial by jury, freedom of speech, of the press, 
and of conscience — these had to be the first acts to break the chains of 
tyranny that bound a whole people. One may judge what had to be 
done, from the fact, that the first two National Assemblies enacted 4490 
laws and ordinances for the regulation of public affairs. Add to all 
this, the government bankrupt ; the nation crying for bread ; a foreign 
coalition threatening the safety of France ; and open insurrections, and 
secret and desperate machinations within the country, and you may form 
some idea of the labors and difficulties that fell upon the National As- 
sembly. But they were equal to it all ; or, rather, the mad determina- 
tion of that great national heart could do it all. Despair called up 
from the vast depths of that great nation the giant Briarius, with his 
hundred arms, to still another war of the gods — not by his aspect only, 
but by the desperate strength of his giant arms. It was a national 
movement throughout ; a revolution of feeling that cut loose from all 
the ties of the past ; a contention of the passions, where the strongest 
must have sway. 

The leaders that rose successively, were but the impersonations of a 
spirit that existed prior to them. The lion courage of Mirabeau, the 
headstrong violence of Dan ton, the blood-thirsty temper of Marat, the 
cat-like cruelty of Robespierre, after awhile, could not even keep up 
with the mad spirit of the people. Their first stroke is the destruction 
of the Bastile, that dark den of human misery, associated with all the 
groans and tears which feudal tyranny had extorted from an enslaved 
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nation. They next take up a long procession from Paris to Versailles, 
in a pitiless storm of rain, emblematic of their own external condition ; 
their heart-rending cry is, " Bread and a Constitution" They bring 
their king from Versailles to Paris, and tell him : " Henry the Fourth 
reconquered his people, but we have reconquered our king." They 
say, with tearful earnestness, " be but true to us and we will be true 
to you." But when they found that king a traitor; menaced from 
without, distracted from within ; gaunt hunger, suspicion and " fire- 
eyed fury," became their guides. Then followed those awful massacres 
of September, when the head of the Princess Lamballe, exhibited in 
triumph to a terror-stricken queen, showed that neither youth, nor 
beauty, nor innocence could save, in this wide sea of high-wrought 
passions. 

Then followed a succession of revolutions on revolutions, " a reign 
of terror" commenced, and the guillotine is set to a fearful activity. 
First, the Royalist, then the Constitutionalist, then the Moderate, and, 
finally, the most rabid Bed Republican, must feel its revenging stroke. 
Louis the Sixteenth performs the only great and dignified act of his life 
— to die. Those leaders of the Oironde party — the very impersonation 
of gifted genius, youthful strength, manly beauty, and noble daring 
— after bravely breasting the storm, thus far, with the Constitution, 
"the charter of liberty in their teeth," must sink under the raging 
waves. Next, Danton lays his great heart upon the altar of his country. 
He who was foremost where the battle raged, was found a traitorous 
laggard when " the prisoners were to be slain." Marat shrieks out his 
soul under the dagger of a woman. He had turned the sweetness of 
the mildest nature into gall, and must press the poisoned chalice to his 
own lips. And, finally, that apex of terror falls from its dizzy height, 
and the reign of blood ends with Robespierre. How pregnant with 
fearful energy and meaning are the words that follow him to the scaffold, 
from the lips of a woman : " Go ! wretch, to hell, with the curses of all 
mothers upon you I " 

Then came the less bloody, but stormy days of the Directory, when 
France, having overcome all internal enemies, and repelled all danger 
from her own borders, proposes to carry war and freedom into the rest 
of Europe. Out of her bosom there rises one who was to be, in modern 
times, the Grains of War . Then oommenced that extraordinary career 
which afterwards dazaled and swayed the world. It oommenced in 
Italy, in a series of the most stupendous deeds and brilliant victories, 
that have ever graced the annals of war. An amy of thirty-five thou- 
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sand French, in one campaign, destroys three formidable armies, thrioe 
reinforced, gains twelve pitched battles, and makes eighty thousand 
prisoners. It is in view of this period, and the results of these victories, 
that the author, for the first time, apostrophizes with the enthusiasm of 
a Frenchman : — " days ever celebrated, and ever to be regretted by 
us ! At what period was our country ever greater or more glorious 1 
The storms of the revolution seem to have subsided. The murmurs of 
parties sounded like the last moans of the expiring tempest. France, 
at the height of power, was mistress of the whole country from the Rhine 
to the Pyrcnnees, from the sea to the Alps. She was resplendent with 
immortal glory ! Twenty heroes led her soldiers to victory. French- 
men, let us who have seen our liberty strangled, our country invaded, 
our heroes shot, or unfaithful to their glory— let us never forget those 
resplendent days of liberty, greatness and hope ! " 

Among those most " unfaithful to their glory," was Bonaparte. He 
became first the saviour of his country, then its despot. He put forth 
an impious hand on that sacred ark of liberty which he had helped to 
preserve. But France was not prepared for a God-given liberty, else 
would that arm have been smitten and paralyzed. 

With the overthrow of the Directory, and the appointment of Bona- 
parte as First Consul, ends this portion of Thiers' history of the French 
Revolution. 

But what is the hasty glance we have given of it, to the dramatic 
phantasmagoria, the grand and profound philosophical analysis of Car* 
lyle ! A strong writer and thinker is this. He reminds one of some 
great philosophic Brobdignag, making astute and comic remarks on a 
world of Lilliputians. He always looks so much greater than whomever 
he writes about. The true secret of it is, that he views every thing 
from such a high empyrean of thought, that in the wide scope of his 
all embracing eye, particular things and persons sink into insignificance. 
We forget to apply the same standard of measure to himself, because 
we have a present sense of the power of that arm that lifts us to his 
own high point of contemplation. But then we feel he is a kind and 
fatherly Brobdignag. His unwieldy jokes come from a warm heart, 
not from a cold head. There he sits, this elephantine Scotchman, and 
describes the thrilling panorama of the French Revolution, as it passes 
in review before him. He speaks by hints, by exclamations, and you 
need to know all about the matter before you can understand him. He 
is not a mere chronicler of events. He stands like a spectator, pro- 
foundly meditating, sympathizing, shuddering, and laughing at the 
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great melodrama before him. His huge eyes are full of tears, but his 
mouth is stretched with laughter. Shades of ineffable sadness pass over 
his broad face, wailings of deepest pity escape from him. But, anon, 
the elephant dances in ecstacy, and in the height of his glee he seems 
to mingle in the fearful orgies of that drunken nation, whose cups and 
wine were for a time the skulls and blood of its enemies. Yet his 
dancing, as if on hot iron, has more in it of agony than of mirth. It 
is thus that, with the skill of a great tragedian, he reproduces in himself 
a striking personification of the French Revolution. For, amidst a 
strange mixture of tears and laughter, of agony and mirth, of convul- 
sive fear and dancing hilarity, were its marvellous events consummated. 

j. c. z. 
Coopbb Female Academy, Dayton. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

For the Ohio Journal of Education. 

% I3isit to tjt $i)n\a of Boston. 

(continued.) 

During the singing, there did not appear to be a very vigilant over- 
sight. A part of the time one teacher overlooked the school room, 
while the others were busy in some other part of the house. I did not 
observe any whispering among the pupils during the singing, though 
the opportunity was afforded to any one who should feel disposed to 
break any rules in regard to the matter. Each pupil, however, was 
afterwards called to an account for his deportment during the musieal 
exercise. I did not observe that the pupils assumed any particular 
position during the exercise. They seemed to be at liberty to sit in 
such positions as best promoted comfort and convenience, without trans- 
gressing any of the common rules of proper deportment. Mr. Baker 
wore a very pleasant face during his lesson, and the light of his coun- 
tenance seemed to be reflected to the countenance of each pupil in the 
room. One of the other teachers, however, frequently looked very 
stern. 

Whenever questions were asked by Mr. Baker, in respect to any 
portion of the lesson, I noticed that the whole school did not answer en 
masse, but all who thought that they could answer them, signified their 
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readiness by raising the right hand. Mr. Baker then motioned to some 
one to answer it, and he arose in his seat and gave the answer in a 
clear, full voice. 

After awhile, there happened to be some dragging in the singing, 
when Mr. Philbrick suddenly rose at his desk on the platform, and 
said : " Mr. Baker, there are some boys who are not trying to sing, and 
perhaps I can make them." He turned and seized a short rattan, and 
descending into the room, walked through the aisles, looked over the 
mass of pupils very pleasantly — and very determinedly, I suppose— for 
they seemed to understand what it all meant. As he cast his eye over 
the heads of his pupils, he remarked : " Boys, I want to see if yon 
know how to sit." Putting his hand on one boy's head, who was ait- 
ting with his knees upon the back of the seat before him, he said : 
" You might tie this boy's head and heels together, and roll him around." 
He rapped one or two a little with his rattan, and every thing was re- 
stored to order, and the singing was infused with some new strength. 
I soon after saw one boy whispering. Before the singing exercise was 
finished, Mr. Philbrick used the rod three or four times, and so severely 
as to bring tears to the eyes of the transgressors. 

One rather incongruous coincidence happened, however, which I took 
the trouble to note down. It chanced that while the rattan was bring- 
ing every thing to order, at the expense of a sob or two, the song which 
the pupils were singing, bore for the burden of its chorus — 

"O the Quincy echool room! that '■ the place lbr me ; 
* Go where 70a will, you'll rarely find a happier fet than we." 

The great mass of the singers seemed to feel the full force of the chorus, 
and roared it out very heartily ; but it was somewhat ludicrous to see 
the unfortunate victims of rattan, twisting their little mouths to express 
the double emotions of the rod and the song. 

After walking around the room, Mr. Philbrick said : " Mr. Baker, 
the boys have got tired ; perhaps they had better stand." They ac- 
cordingly stood up, and he made some very pleasant and pertinent 
remarks to them. I noticed tffat whenever Mr. P. said anything about 
their performances, he always managed to find something in what they 
had done, that was worthy of praise. Whenever he wanted any wrong 
corrected, he gave his words emphasis by the motions of his body, and 
by snapping his thumb and finger together smartly. He always talked 
vigorously, and yet familiarly and pleasantly. There was nothing of 
gloomy sternness about him. He was lively, and thus communicated 
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to his pupils a spirit and vigor which imparted an air of great pleasant- 
ness to all the school exercises which I witnessed. I do not think that 
I ever before visited a school in which the general tone of business was/ 
on the whole, quite so pleasing. The Philadelphia Grammar Schools 
have been said, by many, to surpass the Boston Grammar Schools, 
in many respects, especially in the unvarying order and firm disci- 
pline which prevails ; but I hardly think that the Boston schools are 
anywhere excelled in the vigorous, wholesome manner in which all 
their educational exercises are conducted. When the pupils had any 
thing to do, they seemed impressed with the conviction that time was of 
some value, and they moved accordingly. The clear, bracing atmos- 
phere, fresh from the briny waves, peramubulating every nook and 
corner of Boston, has undoubtedly much to do with the pliant, nervous 
style of action which characterizes all their movements. The teachers 
there certainly are not obliged to expend a very large amount of energy 
in overcoming the enervating influences of a mild, relaxing climate. 
The very air the pupils are constantly inhaling, gives elasticity and 
power to their muscles, and the teacher is rather called upon to guide, 
than to goad them with the spur. 

After the singing exercise had been finished, and a portion of the 
pupils belonging below had gone out of the hall, Mr. Philbrick called 
upon some of his boys to declaim. The first boy, apparently about 
fifteen years of age, stepped lightly upon the stage, and delivered a 
humorous piece. He trod the floor as gracefully as an old-practised 
orator. 

Much attention is paid in the Boston schools to the subject of reading 
and declamation. There are probably no schools in the United States 
where so much labor is bestowed, and so much pride felt in producing 
fine readers and elegant declaimers, as in $ese schools. The public 
sentiment there is very strongly in favor of them. With such examples 
as Webster, the Demosthenes of America, and Rufus Choate, and Ed- 
ward Everett, and a host of other secondary lights — luminaries, indeed, 
when compared with the rest of mankind — we should naturally expeet 
that oratory there would receivo a large share of popular favor. It is 
really a treat to hear their pupils read and recite. There is a clearness 
and purity of tone in their enunciation, which cannot mil to excite the 
admiration of every visiter. 

The humorous address was delivered with good effect, as was easily 
seen by the approving smile spreading over the countenances of both 
teacher and pupil. The speaker gesticulated with much animation, and 
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the varying intonations of voice were executed with considerable skill. 
On the whole, it was a very creditable performance. The perfect ease 
with which every word could be distinctly heard in any part of that 
large hall, rendered it very pleasing to listen to the speaker, while his 
perfect self-possession enabled all who heard him, to enter with delight 
into the sentiment of the address. The quality of the speaking which 
most engaged my attention, was the beautiful precision which charac- 
terized the enunciation. The words fell upon the ear with every part 
filled to the full measure of sound. There was no mingling of noise 
and silence together, in what is termed grumbling. It was all music. 
To one not accustomed to such exercises, the fullness of illustration 
which he gave to the sentiment of the piece, by the movements of the 
whole body ; by the gestures of his arms and hands ; by the expression 
of his countenance, and by the tones of his voice, would be absolutely 
surprising. It was very evident that the pupil had passed through a 
long and systematic course of such exercises as are calculated to give 
pliancy and power to all the organs of voice, and make one master of 
those manifold motions of the limbs and the whole body, which are so 
necessary to anything like perfection in the arts of oratory. The 
drilling, I ascertained, was commenced at the earliest stage of their 
instruction in the primary school rooms. o. k. 



ftjjrort nf tjp jTwanrial (Cnmimtto, 

Appointed by the State Teachers' Association, at the semi-annual 
meeting in Clevelauj}a_jJuly 2d and 3d, 1851, for the purpose of 
securing funds to demy the expenses of an Agent to labor for the 
promotion of the cause of Common Schools in the State of Ohio. 

The following Report is intended to include all the receipts for the 
above named purpose, to Jan. 1, 1852, together with such other sums 
as are known to the committee to have been since paid. Not having the 
opportunity to compare the several receipts with Mr. Andrews' records, 
in making up this report for the Journal, it is possible there may be 
omissions and errors. It is requested that friends who observe either, 
in the report given, will furnish a statement of the same to the Chair- 
man of the Financial Committee, at the approaching semi-annual 
meeting of the Association at Sandusky City : 
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Ashland Co. Teachers' Institute. $35 00 
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We have now every prospect of an interesting and profitable session of our 
State Association at Sandusky. The city is healthy and proverbially pleasant in 
summer ; the exhilarating air of the Lake, and the scenery of the Bay and the 
adjacent Islands, are well worth a trip from any part of the State ; and we may 
be assured of a cordial welcome by the citizens. 

It is hoped that every Female Seminary in the State will be represented in the 
Convention of Instructors in Sandusky, on the 6th instant ; and that Superinten- 
dents of Public Schools, Principals of High Schools and Union Schools, will also 
be present. The opening Address will be delivered by Rev. B. P. Wilbek, D.D., 
of the Wesleyan Female College in Cincinnati. Several interesting Reports will 
be presented, and the discussions and deliberations will have an important bear- 
ing upon the progress of general education, and do much, very much, for the 
improvement of the means for the proper education of Females. 

Bxforb another year passes, we hope to see the Instructors in Colleges and 
Universities assembling in Convention, to deliberate upon the numerous topics 
connected with their department of labor ; and especially upon the best means of 
retaining, in the excellent Institutions of our own State, the scores of students 
who now go to Eastern Colleges. This can be done : it mutt be done, or our Col- 
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leges cannot be sustained ; the Officers in these Colleges must do it, or it will not 
be effected. 

What a grand State Association we might have, consisting of the sereral 
classes of Instructors above named, together with those engaged in Professional 
Schools, meeting at the same place in four or five different sections, for one or 
two days ; and then in general convention, for the same length of time, to delib- 
erate upon the means of advancing the interests of education, in every stage of 
its progress ! We hope to live to see such an Association. 



Correspondence. 

Ik a letter declining an invivation to deliver an address before the State Teach- 
ers' Association, ex-Governor Briggs, of Mass., writes : 

" You say that your whole School System is to be remodeled by your Legisla- 
ture during the coming winter. Allow me to say, that your people of the present 
and the coming generations, have an interest in that subject more intense and 
lasting than they can have in the approaching Presidential contest, which in a 
few weeks will set our whole political world in a blaze. I wish they could see it, 
and feci it If all our States would establish and cherish the right system of 
popular education — a system under which, by just laws, the property of the State 
should be made to educate all the children of the State, the generations of children 
who should grow up to manhood and citizenship under such a system, would 
take good care of Presidential and all other elections." 

One of the most able and active members of our State Senate, says in regard to 
our Journal and the Schools of the State : " The work is one which has my entire 
approbation, and is much needed, in my opinion. I trust a new era in the history 
of education in this State is about to commence, which will place our Common 
School System upon a much more desirable basis. But in order to do this, great 
efforts must be made. Ignorance and Prejudice are in the field, and will contest 
the ground, inch by inch. It is mainly to the action and expression of professional 
teachers, that the friends of education must look for laying the foundations of 
success. I hope the proper influence will be brought to bear upon the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature in regard to the subject of a proper school law, by the 
united efforts of teachers, and by petitions and memorials of others, who feel 
interested in the cause of education. It seems to me the coming Convention at 
Sandusky will afford a proper starting point, and I doubt not its action will aid 
greatly in giving tone to public sentiment" 

A New Idea.— To a friend of ours, we said, " Will you read Dr. Ray's Ad- 
dress ? " He complied ; and soon after we again said, " How 6^'ypu like the 
Doctor's views ? " 'A * 

" Excellently. They are capital, sir ; my views exactly. I've a notion that by 
this, the most of the expense and trouble incurred by our Executive Committee 
might, for the present year, be obviated." 

" How so, my friend ? give us the reason." 

" Why this address tells the whole story, both to teachers and patrons : now let 
it be repeated, again and again if you please, in every village and district of our 
State." 

And our mind queried, could not something be done, in that way, by teachers 
who have no time or inclination to compose for themselves ? Try it — t. p. w. 

The following is from the President of the N. T. State Teachers' Association, 
in reference to the meeting of that Association in Elmira, N. Y., commencing 
Aug. 4th. Teachers of Ohio, thaU we not attend^ 
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" Please extend to the Teachers of your State, in my behalf, a cordial invitation 
to be present and take part in the proceedings of the Convention. As they are 
Informed of the subjects of discussion, the reports, &c, they can prepare them- 
selves, and do us and themselves good." 

Notices of Schools, etc 

Dbfiancb Union School.— The first year of the Union School closed last 
week. Public examinations were held in each of the school rooms, and are highly 
spoken of by all who attended, so far as we have learned. 

Too high credit cannot be awarded to the teachers for the industry, skill and 
devotion manifested throughout; and well may they feel proud of the progress 
made by their pupils in so short a time ; and the scholars, also, for having gath- 
ered a rich store of knowledge, in return for their close and constant application 
to the different studies pursued. Defiance may well boast of her public schools, 
though yet in their infancy. 

The exhibition on Friday evening was a splendid affair, all things considered, 
and showed what can be done, even in a short space of time, when both teachers 
and scholars work together. We intend publishing more in regard to the exhi- 
bition next week. 

At the close of the exhibition, the scholars presented to Mr. Hollenbeck a fine 
copy of Webster's Dictionary, (unabridged edition,) as a token of their respect 
for him as a teacher. — Defiance Banner, Map 20th. 

Thx Defiance Union School has just closed its first year. We understand that 
it has far exceeded the anticipations of its friends. At the close of the school 
year, they had a very satisfactory examination and an exhibition, of which we 
may speak more particularly at another time. We had the pleasure of meeting 
our old friend Hollenbeck, the superintendent, the other day, and we were per- 
fectly surprised to see him looking so happy. 

The Perrysburg Union School has just commenced another quarter, under very 
favorable auspices, and is prospering as usnal. 

Toledo is doing finely in schools. One of the finest school edifices in the State 
has just been completed, in addition to their other new school houses. 

Truly, the Northwest is fast getting to be the most enlightened part of Ohio.— 
Northwestern Democrat. 

Thb building occupied by the female department of the Public Schools of 
Zanesville, was burned on the 29th of May. By the active efforts of the School 
Board, other rooms have been secured, and the schools are again in successful 
operation. As there was an insurance of some amount on the building, the loss 
is not very severe. If the Board take advantage of this occurrence and erect a 
fine building for their High School, a sufficient number of others in different 
parts of the city to accommodate the scholars, and then rearrange their system, 
so far as modern improvements and recent experience may show to be desirable, 
it will be one of the best things for the schools of Zanesville and the cause of 
education in that part of the State, which could be named. We most sincerely 
hope they will do it: it is due to their schools ; it is important for the prosperity 
of their flourishing city. 

Kingston Academy.— The semi-annual examination of the students connec- 
ted with the Mt Pleasant Academy, located at Kingston, (Ross county,) took 
place on Tuesday and Wednesday last. Its result was highly creditable to the 
institution, and to those who have been pursuing their studies there, and fur- 
nished renewed evidence that those who have been entrusted with its manage- 
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ment, are entitled to the confidence not only of its especial friends, but of the 
friends of education generally. 

Th'e exercises concluded on Wednesday evening, with an Exhibition by the 
members of the Philomathean Society, in which those who participated acquitted 
themselves creditably. The exhibition was enlivened by the music of the Tarl- 
ton Band, whose members showed themselves no ordinary performers. — ChtfH- 
cothe Advertiser j June 19* A. 

We had the pleasure of meeting with the teachers of Huron and Erie, in Asso- 
ciation at Norwalk, last Saturday ; and a pleasant meeting it was, too. An 
instructive address was delivered by M. F. Cowdery, of Sandusky City, and a 
unique essay read by Mrs. Worcester, of Norwalk. The children of the Norwalk 
Union School enlivened the exercises by appropriate singing. The next meeting 
will be held in Monroeville.— Milan Free Press % June 19th. 

Selections. 
Have a Definite Object.— u Prof. C. often laughs at me," said an eminent 
man of science, " because I have but one idea. He reads every thing, and talks 
about every thing; but I have learned that, if 'I ever make a breach, I must aim 
my guns at one point." And he gained his reward. He gave his days and nights 
to physical science. When he was an obscure country teacher, he pored over 
" Silliman'8 Journal," by the light of a pine knot fire, in a log cabin. A few years 
later, he was dining with English dukes and earls, and received as one of the 
" lions" at the British Association for the advancement of science. He is now at 
the head of a great scientific institution, and his name is one of our national 
jewels. His history is substantially the history of every person who has " made 
his mark " on the time in which he lived. — Presbyterian Magazine. 

The Changes of Life.— Among the interesting facts developed by the recent 
census, are some in relation to the laws that govern life and death. They are 
based upon returns from the State of Maryland, and a comparison with previous 
ones. 

10,268 infants are born on the same day and enter upon life simultaneously. 
Of these, 1,243 never reach the anniversary of their births ; 9,025 commence the 
second year; but the proportion of deaths still continues so great that, at the 
end of the third, only 8,183— or about four-fifths of the originaTnumber— survive. 
But during the fourth year the system seems to acquire more strength, and the 
number of deaths rapidly decreases. It goes on decreasing until twenty-one, the 
commencement of maturity and the period of highest health. 7,134 enter upon 
the activities and responsibilities of life— more than two-thirds of the original 
number. Thirty-five comes, the meridian of manhood ; 6,302 have reached it. 
Twenty years more, and the ranks are thinned. Only 4,727, or less than half of 
those who entered life fifty-five years ago, are left And now death comes more 
frequently. Every year the ratio of mortality increases, and at seventy there are 
not a thousand survivors. A scattered few live on to the close of the century, 
and at the age of one hundred and six the drama is ended ; the last man is dead. 
— Albany Journal. 

Japan.— This Empire consists of three large and thirty small islands, the 
whole territory being about 90,000 square miles. The population is about thirty 
millions. The capital, Jeddo, has a million and a half of people, and the city 
next in rank, Meaco, half a million. The seaboard is longer than the Atlantic 
coast of the United States. 
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Cutter's Physiology and Anatomical Charts.— Until very recently it has 
been supposed that the subject of Human Physiology was an improper one, from 
its nature, or an impracticable one, from its extent, complexity or technicalities, 
' to introduce into the common school, or even the academical instruction of the 
country. During the last five years, it has been abundantly proved that it may 
properly and advantageously be introduced into both. 

Perhaps much of the success which has attended the efforts of teachers, as well 
as the general favor with which this subject is now regarded, is due to the care- 
ful and judicious preparation of the text-books which have been used in present- 
ing Human Physiology, for the first time, to the classes in our schools. Without 
intending to disparage the merits of any books now before the public, it is but 
Just to state, that the text-book and anatomical plates prepared by Dr. Cutter, 
have been among theirs*, and are now probably the most generally used in the 
schools of Ohio. — m. p. c. 

Classical Series : Edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt Philadelphia : Pub- 
lished by Blanchard & Lea.— This is a carefully edited and admirably printed 
series, intended to embrace, within a definite number of books, " a complete 
Latin Curriculum." The text is remarkably accurate, and the notes are well 
adapted to the purposes of instruction. We have received numbers n, in, v, vi, 
xz, z, and xi, and the second part of No. viii, of the scries. 

A Pictorial History of the United States, with notices of other portions 
of America. By S. G. Goodrich, author of Peter Parley's Tales. For the use of 
Schools, revised and improved edition. Pp. 360. New York : F. J. Huntington, 
and Mason & Law, 1852. — This book has already become pretty widely known: 
it is now much improved, the history brought down to 1850, and is presented in 
a very neat and substantial form. 

Geology. — The Elements of Geology; adapted to the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. Pp. 198. By Justin R. Looms, Prof, of Chemistry and Geology in 
Waterville College. With numerous Illustrations. Boston : Gould & Lincoln, 
1893. 

French.— The Practical French Teacher ; or a New Method of learning to read, 
write and speak the French language ; with a system of Pronunciation, a Synop- 
sis of Grammar, and a Table of French Verbs. 

A Key to the Practical French Teacher, 

The First Book in French, an Introduction to the Teacher. 

The Progressive French Header, especially adapted to the New Method, with 
Notes and a Lexicon. By Norman Pinney, A. M. New York : F. J. Hunting- 
ton, and Mason & Law. 

Speakers.— The Book of Oratory: a new collection of extracts in Prose, Po- 
etry, and Dialogue; containing selections from distinguished American and 
English Orators, Divines, and Poets. For the use of Colleges, Academies and 
Schools. Pp.499. 
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The First Book of Oratory ; an Abridgement of the above. By Edwasd C 
Marshall, M. A. Pp. 237. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Cobb's Speaker: containing ample Exercises in Elocution, in Prose, Poetry 
and Dialogues, from the most approved native and foreign Writers : with an In- 
troduction, containing the Principles of Elocution very fully exemplified by 
Illustrations. Pp. 576. By Lyman Cobb, A.M. New York: J. C. Biker & Co., 
1852. 

The Standard Speaker; containing Exercises in Prose and Poetry, for decla- 
mation in Schools, Academies, Lyceums and Colleges; newly translated, or 
compiled from celebrated Orators, Authors and Popular Debates, ancient and 
modern. A Treatise on Oratory and Elocution : Notes explanatory and biogra- 
phical. Pp. 55a Price $1.25. By Epes Sargent. Philadelphia : Thomas, Cow- 
perthwait & Co., 1852. 
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Rev. Asa Brainerd, for more than twenty years Principal of St Lawrence 
Academy, in Pottsdam, N. Y., is now on a visit to some of his numerous pupils 
in this State. 

Rev. James A. Sterrett, late Principal of the Academy in Kingston, Ross 
co., has left the Institution, and is to be succeeded by Rev. M. A. Sackett, of 
Circleville. 

Hon. Henry Barnard, State Superintendent of Schools in Conn., has been 
elected President of the Indiana State University, at Bloomington. 

Mr. Nathan Bishop has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Boston : his salary is $2,500 per annum. It is an interesting fact, that 
this city, after having sustained Public Schools for 200 years without such an 
officer, appointed one last year for the first time. 

Prof. Geo. R. Perkins has resigned the office of Principal of the N. Y. State 
Normal School. 

Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, who has had charge of the Model or Experimental 
School, in the N. Y. State Normal School, from its commencement, has resigned. 
We do not know who arc to fill their places. 

Public High Schools.— The Lawrence (Pa.) Journal contains a well written 
article, urging the importance of a grand central High School, in connection 
with the Public Schools of Pittsburg and Allegheny City. Let the intelligent 
men of those cities visit the High School of Philadelphia and the Free Academy 
of New York, and we venture to say that such schools will soon be established. 

Law School of Cincinnati. — The exercises of the 18th commencement in 
this Institution, were attended a short time since : they are said to have been 
highly interesting. Twenty-four young men received the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. 

Lawyers. — Livingston's Law Ledger, for 1852, estimates the number of Law- 
yers in the Union at 25,000, and their annual income at $36,000,000. 

— A Normal School has been established in Buenos Ayres : its course of study 
is very full, including the English and German languages, and the Principal re- 
ceives a salary of $1500 per month. 

— The M. E. Church, in the Union, has under its charge 8 Colleges, having 
funds amounting to $494,063 ; and 46 Academies and Seminaries. 

— Oberlin College.has now 530 students, of whom 250 axe ladies. 
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Cutter's Physiology and Anatomical Charts.— Until very recently it has 
been supposed that the subject of Human Physiology was an improper one, from 
its nature, or an impracticable one, from its extent, complexity or technicalities, 
' to introduce into the common school, or even the academical instruction of the 
country. During the last five years, it has been abundantly proved that it may 
properly and advantageously be introduced into both. 

Perhaps much of the success which has attended the efforts of teachers, as well 
as the general favor with which this subject is now regarded, is due to the care- 
ful and judicious preparation of the text-books which have been used in present- 
ing Human Physiology, for the first time, to the classes in our schools. Without 
intending to disparage the merits of any books now before the public, it is but 
just to state, that the text-book and anatomical plates prepared by Dr. Cutter, 
have been among the first, and are now probably the most generally used in the 
schools of Ohio. — m. f. c. 

Classical Series : Edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt Philadelphia : Pub- 
lished by Blanchard & Lea.— This is a carefully edited and admirably printed 
series, intended to embrace, within a definite number of books, " a complete 
Latin Curriculum." The text is remarkably accurate, and the notes are well 
adapted to the purposes of instruction. We have received numbers n, in, t, vi, 
IX, x, and xi, and the second part of No. yiii, of the series. 

A Pictorial History of the United States, with notices of other portions 
of America. By S. G. Goodrich, author of Peter Parley's Tales. For the use of 
Schools, revised and improved edition. Pp. 360. New York : F. J. Huntington, 
and Mason & Law, 1852. — This book has already become pretty widely known : 
it is now much improved, the history brought down to 1850, and is presented in 
a very neat and substantial form. 

Geology. — The Elements of Geology; adapted to the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. Pp. 108. By Justin R. Loomis, Prof, of Chemistry and Geology in 
Watervillo College. With numerous Illustrations. Boston : Gould & Lincoln, 
1852. 

French.— The Practical French Teacher ; or a New Method of learning to read, 
write and speak the French language ; with a system of Pronunciation, a Synop- 
sis of Grammar, and a Table of French Verbs. 

A Key to the Practical French Teacher. 

The First Book in French, an Introduction to the Teacher. 

The Progressive French Reader, especially adapted to the New Method, with 
Notes and a Lexicon. By Norman Pinnb y, A. M. New York : F. J. Hunting- 
Ion, and Mason & Law. 

Speakers.— The Bock of Oratory: a new collection of extracts in Prose, Po- 
etry, and Dialogue; containing selections from distinguished American and 
English Orators, Divines, and Poets. For the use of Colleges, Academies and 
Schools. Pp.499. 
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The First Book of Oratory ; an Abridgement of the above. By Edward C. 
Marshall, M. A. Pp. 237. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Cobb's Speaker: containing ample Exercises in Elocution, in Prose, Poetry 
and Dialogues, from the most approved native and foreign Writers : with an In- 
troduction, containing the Principles of Elocution very fully exemplified by 
Illustrations. Pp. 576. By Lyman Cobb, A.M. New York: J. C. Biker & Co., 
1852. 

The Standard Speaker; containing Exercises in Prose and Poetry, for decla- 
mation in Schools, Academies, Lyceums and Colleges; newly translated, or 
compiled from celebrated Orators, Authors and Popular Debates, ancient and 
modern. A Treatise on Oratory and Elocution : Notes explanatory and biogra- 
phical. Pp.558. Price $125. By Epes Sargent. Philadelphia : Thomas, Cow- 
perthwait&Co., 1852. 
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Rev. Asa Brainerd, for more than twenty years Principal of St Lawrence 
Academy, in Pottsdam, N. Y., is now on a visit to some of his numerous pupils 
in this State. 

Rev. James A. Sterbett, late Principal of the Academy in Kingston, Ross 
co., has left the Institution, and is to be succeeded by Rev. M. A. Sackktt, of 
Circleville. 

Hon. Henry Barnard, State Superintendent of Schools in Conn., has been 
elected President of the Indiana State University, at Bloomington. 

Mr. Nathan Bishop has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Boston : his salary is $2,500 per annum. It is an interesting fact, that 
this city, after having sustained Public Schools for 200 years without such an 
officer, appointed one last year for the first time. 

Prof. Geo. R. Perkins has resigned the office of Principal of the N. Y. State 
Normal School. 

Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, who has had charge of the Model or Experimental 
School, in the N. Y. State Normal School, from its commencement, has resigned. 
We do not know who are to fill their places. 

Public High Schools.— The Lawrence (Pa.) Journal contains a well written 
article, urging the importance of a grand central High School, in connection 
with the Public Schools of Pittsburg and Allegheny City. Let the intelligent 
men of those cities visit the High School of Philadelphia and the Free Academy 
of New York, and we venture to say that such schools will soon be established. 

Law School of Cincinnati. — The exercises of the 18th commencement in 
this Institution, were attended a short time since : they are said to have been 
highly interesting. Twenty-four young men received the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. 

Lawyers.— Livingston's Law Ledger, for 1852, estimates the number of Law- 
yers in the Union at 25,000, and their annual income at $36,000,000. 

— A Normal School has been established in Buenos Ayres : its course of study 
is very full, including the English and German languages, and the Principal re- 
ceives a salary of $1500 per month. 

— The M. E. Church, in the Union, has under its charge 8 Colleges, having 
funds amounting to $494,063 ; and 46 Academies and Seminaries. 

— Oberlin College, has now 330 students, of whom 250 axe ladies. 
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Antioch College.— The corner stone of Antioch College, (to be located at 
Yellow Springs, Greene Co.) was laid with appropriate ceremonies on the 23d of 
June. This Institution has already twenty acres of ground, a building fund of 
$60,000 or $70,000, and scholarships pledged to the amount of $130,000. With 
such ample means, the buildings should be the finest in the State. 

— Delegates to the semi-annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association, to 
be held in Sandusky City on the 7th and 8th days of July, will be carried over 
the following roads free on their return, if on their way to the Convention they 
paid fuU fare : The Railroad from Cleveland to Columbus ; from Cleveland to 
Ashtabula ; from Cleveland to Wcllsville ; from Sandusky City to Newark ; and 
from Newark to Zanesvillc. 

Since last October, the fare on the Mad River road has been made one-third 
less than that on any other railroad in the State ; and as that company has al- 
ways been very liberal, both to our Agent and to Teachers, frequently carrying 
them for half fare and sometimes free, it was not to be expected that they would 
make the same reduction. It is hoped that some other Railroad Companies will 
allow the usual reduction. 

— The twenty-seventh annual Catalogue of Miami University, (for the year 
1851-2,) presents the following summary of its students : Seniors 16, Juniors 42, 
Sophomores 21, Freshmen 21, Preparatory 72, English Department 36 ; total 208. 
This is a greater number than it has had during any year since 1836. 

— We are very desirous to obtain the materials for a complete tabular sum- 
mary of the Colleges and Universities of the State. We know of no such list 
now in existence : the one contained in the American Almanac, for 1852, is both 
incorrect and incomplete.— Will the Officers of all the Institutions to which the 
Journal is sent, forward their Catalogues and Circulars before the first of August ? 

— The Biennial Catalogue of the Granville Female Seminary presents the fol- 
lowing summary of pupils for the year ending June 30th, 1852 : Primary Class 
37, Junior 82, Middle 12, Senior 8, not classed 3 ; total 142. The Graduating Class 
of last year numbered 11, that of this year 6. The Institution is now in its seven- 
teenth year. 

Anniversaries, etc — The Annual Meetings of several of the leading Asso- 
ciations for the promotion of Education, are to be attended as follows : 

A Convention of Instructors in Female Seminaries, at Sandusky City, O., on 
the 6th of July, 1852. 

The Ohio State Teachers' Association, at Sandusky City, July 7th and 8th. 

The N. Y. State Teachers' Association, at Elmira, N. Y., on the 4th of August 

The American Institute of Instruction, the oldest Association of the kind in the 
Union, at Wilmington, Del., on the 4th of August 

The American Association for the Advancement of Education, at Newark, N. J n on 
the 10th of August 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science, at Cleveland, O., on 
the 18th of August 

The third Annual Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, will 
be attended in Columbus, O., on Wednesday the 25th of August 

Commencements.— The exercises of Commencement in several of the Colleges 

and Universities of the State, have been or are to be attended as follows : 

Miami University at Oxford Thursday, the 24th of June, 1852. 

Capital University at Columbus • •Wednesday, the 30th of June. 

Western Reserve College... at Hudson ••••Thursday, the 8th of July. 

Granville College. at Granville. • .Wednesday, the 14th of July. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, at Delaware • •Wednesday, the 28th of July. 

Marietta College atMarietta....Thursday, the 29th of July. 

Ohio University at Athens Wednesday, the 4th of Aug. 

Kenyon College at Gambler •••Wednesday, the 4th of Aug. 

Wittenberg College at Springfield .Wednesday, the 18th of Aug. 

Oberlin College at Oberiin Wednesday, the 35th of Aug. 
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(En tjit /rhnlto of popular duration in d&ljiu. 

Fifl known to those who have interested themselves in the improve- 
ment of common schools in Ohio, that, during the last eighteen 
months, the members of the Ohio State Teachers' Association, have, by 
their voluntary efforts and contributions, employed and sustained an Agent 
to devote his entire time and talents to the promotion of the interests of 
general education in our State. During the period for which he has 
been employed, he has not only found a constant and urgent demand 
for his services, in conducting Teachers' Institutes, aiding and counsel- 
ing Boards of Education, in organizing Union Schools, and advising 
and encouraging teachers personally, but demands have been made for 
his attention and services entirely beyond his ability to meet. 

In view, therefore, of the success of the measures of the Association 
already undertaken, in view of the magnitude and extent of the inter- 
ests of popular education in the State, and of the kind and amount of 
labor which needs to be immediately performed; in view, also, of the 
sluggishness and instability of popular legislation upon this, as upon 
other important subjects, and, lastly, in view of the harmony of feeling 
and opinion at present existing among the great body of the most ex- 
perienced teachers of the State, it is proposed very essentially to 
expand the present system of voluntary operations of the Ohio State 
Teachers' Association, and also, if possible, to give to all of ite meas- 
ures more of stability and certainty than have heretofore been contem- 
plated. 

In arranging some plans for present and future action, it may be 
proper distinctly to announce, that we propose, in no manner, to inter* 
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fere with the operation of any measures which the Legislature of our 
State has already adopted, or may hereafter adopt, for the promotion of 
these great interests. While laboring in a voluntary manner, as faith- 
fully as we may, for vital interests which seem to us much neglected, 
or entirely overlooked, we propose to labor no less earnestly than here, 
tofore for the full, prompt, unhesitating recognition, by our legislature 
and people, of the principle that early, careful, faithful elementary in- 
struction is the right of all, and that it is the highest interest as well as 
most solemn duty of the State to furnish this education to all, and to 
provide all the necessary agencies and instrumentalities for doing this 
work. 

But experience has abundantly shown to us, that, not only are legis- 
lators slow faithfully and practically to adopt this sentiment, but that, 
even with the best intentions on the part of the most liberal-minded 
legislators, only a small fraction of the labor really necessary to be done, 
can be at any given time probably estimated and provided for at 
public expense. The legislature must ever keep a watchful eye upon 
public sentiment, and men of the largest comprehension and most sa- 
gacious foresight, must wait for the slow progress of public opinion to 
sustain them in carrying out their most rational and profound convic- 
tions. A voluntary association, like our own, needs not in this way to 
be embarrassed or restricted. The only limits to its prompt and suc- 
cessful action, will be its capacity and resources for usefulness. 

So long, therefore, as our plans are liberal and practical, so long as 
all the operations of the Association are conducted in an open, honora- 
ble and disinterested manner, it is hoped that no anxiety will be felt 
lest we should assume powers and duties that belong appropriately to the 
State alone. It is our wish only to aid public men and private citi- 
zens in advancing the true interests of our State, and it will be our 
highest pleasure at all times so to modify our plans, and adapt ourselves 
to existing circumstances, as to secure the respect and confidence of 
those with whom and for whom we labor. 

Again, voluntary action on the part of teachers and citizens, seems 
constantly demanded, for the reason that popular legislation upon this 
all important subject is ever liable to fluctuation. The wisest education- 
al policy that our State could devise would be in imminent danger of 
submersion within two or three sessions after its adoption, as men succes- 
sively participate in the legislative councils, who are neither by nature 
nor education calculated to sustain or comprehend an enlarged and lib- 
eral policy for themselves, personally, or for the State. A few years 
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since, a man was placed at the head of the educational interests of our 
State, Hon. Samuel Lewis, and, by his wisdom and energy, a noble 
work of school reform was undertaken. While actively and success- 
fully engaged in his labors, the Legislature sent both the Superintend- 
ent and his office to the shades of private life, thinking thereby it had 
saved an annual expenditure of a few hundred dollars to the State ! ! 

Ten years since, the State of New York adopted an educational poli- 
cy that was making her a light to all the States of the New World, 
and awakening admiration from the nations of the Old. Now, her 
abandonment and neglect of these noblest of all interests, by her re- 
cent Legislatures, is bringing upon her general and merited reproach* 

Five years since, the State of Maine put into operation a liberal sys- 
tem of school improvements, provided for a State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, and placed, successively, competent, energetic men 
in this office. After a few years of obvious, acknowledged reform and 
prosperity, the Legislature, at its last session, stupidly abolished the 
office of Superintendent, carefully directed the educational course of 
the State towards heathendom, and then returned to their constituents 
to triumph in the economy they had practised for their great and patri- 
otic State ! ! 

Let Ohio teachers and Ohio friends of education take warning from 
these examples, and be always watchful to exhibit to the world one 
" burning and shining light," when the beams of true patriotism and 
enlightened statesmanship grow dim. 

Lastly, we have, and teachers may always expect to have, a work in 
connection with the subject of general education, peculiarly their own 
to do. Public officers and private citizens, however liberal in their 
views, or energetic in putting them into practice, can not be expected to 
know as well what is needed at any given point of advancement in our 
educational progress as the true-hearted, intelligent, public-spirited, 
practical teacher. With a sagacity, vigilance and enthusiasm, un- 
known to men out of the profession, the teacher, with a clear, strong, 
prophetic vision, should be first to observe all the real obstacles to 
progress, and be first to suggest the appropriate remedies. If true to 
ourselves and to our profession, it may always be safely assumed that 
the work of pioneering in this cause is appropriately ours, and will 
always be cheerfully accorded to us by a wise and liberal public senti- 
ment. And it may be further safe to say, that, while we prudently, 
honorably and energetically pursue measures tending solely to the pub- 
lic good, exercising at all times towards those in authority and all 
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others, that candor, courtesy and kindness which is due from us, our 
State will not scorn the pittance of service we may render, if accom- 
panied with modesty and sincerity on the part of those who proffer it. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, the friends of the State 
Teachers' Association will endeavor as promptly as possible to extend 
the plan of operations. It is the wish of the Executive and Finance 
committees to send abroad over our State the current year from four to 
six competent energetic men to act in the capacity in which our present 
Agent is acting, but under his general direction and supervision. 

Other important measures, relating to the preparation of teachers for 
their calling, are under consideration, and will be announced as soon as 
properly perfected. 

The Chairman of the Finance Committee proposes to raise, as nearly 
as possible, the necessary pecuniary means for carrying forward these 
measures. Ten thousand dollars could be judiciously expended for 
promoting the objects of the Association. An effort will be made to 
raise five thousand dollars within a few months. 

The co-operation of the members of the State Teachers' Association 
and of all friends of common schools in Ohio is invited to the follow- 
ing plans for securing this object : — 

First, we invite the attention of friends to the character and con- 
dition of our Educational Journal. After an existence of six months, 
with about one thousand subscribers, and an issue of about three 
thousand copies monthly, the current expenses of the year have been 
paid, or fully provided for. The profits of the increased circulation, 
during the remainder of the year, can be devoted to the objects of the 
Association. Instead of one thousand, there should be ten thousand 
subscribers to the Journal at the present moment Let our friends re- 
member that in extending the circulation of our paper they contribute 
directly to the formation of a proper educational sentiment in our State, 
and also directly to the funds of the Association. 

Second, we have in Ohio from 20,000 to 25,000 persons who en- 
gage in teaching at some time during the year. A voluntary contribu- 
tion of one dollar from each of these, to the funds of the Association, 
would enable its friends to place the common school system of Ohio 
upon a better basis, in five years, than the ordinary progress of public 
opinion would secure for it in a quarter of a century. 

As will be seen, by reference to the Business Department of our 
Jdurnal, the custom of contributing Bcmeihmg professionally for these 
high objects is pretty fairly commenced. Teachers are pledging them- 
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selves in sums of from one dollar to fifty dollars, to cany out the 
objects of the Association. Now, we respectfully suggest that all 
teachers in Ohio, however obscure, who hold certificates from a Board 
of County Examiners, should lose caste, (and we could wish such might 
lose their certificates, too,) who feel so little interest in the organization 
of better schools that they are unwilling to contribute one dollar annu- 
ally for this object. We propose to send this appeal to every section 
and district of the State, and we trust that every teacher will wisely 
give heed to it, and either to his county association, or in some other 
proper manner, see that his obligation of honor is properly discharged. 
And we wish here further to suggest, that every teacher in the State, 
who desires an honorable standing in his profession, should, besides 
contributing to such other objects as his sense of duty may dictate, an- 
nually sacredly set apart a reasonable, a liberal contribution to the 
funds of the Association. It is unnecessary to remind the intelligent 
teachers of Ohio that all real improvements in the schools of the State 
tend to give to the teachers' profession more of consideration and use- 
fulness, and that, if no other motive could prompt to liberality, self- 
defence and 8elfpre8ervation would require this at their hands. 

Third, we hope for and expect some very liberal contributions from 
the wealthy, public-spirited men of our State to our high objects. All 
unusual as it may be for private citizens to contribute for the cause of 
common schools — schools for which the State is expected amply to pro- 
vide — still we have a firm, abiding confidence that there are men in our 
State, who so thoroughly believe that our free institutions of govern- 
ment depend for their support upon the virtue and intelligence of the 
whole people, that they are even willing to do more tor the general dif- 
fusion of these than the statutes of the State require at their hands, — 
men who love their country and its institutions well enough to feel anx- 
iety and alarm when their guardianship is left to chance, or to an 
uninstructed popular will. From this class of men in Ohio we hope to 
receive contributions in sums of from five to five hundred dollars each. 
He who contributes of his substance to aid scientific discoveries, or to 
endow the collegiate institutions of the country, is regarded as a bene- 
factor. Of how much more honor shall he be deemed worthy who 
dispenses his favors, like the sunshine and rain, equally and impartially 
to all? 

Fourth, we have to look to the Press for aid — for the aid of its in- 
fluence in one form, and for material aid in another. But let us first 
remind all interested in the publication of books, or the dissemination 
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of intelligence in any form, that our cause is closely identified with 
their interests. Let us remind every author, every editor, every pub- 
lisher in our land, that five years of successful effort in the cause of 
common schools in Ohio will not only triple the number of readers, 
but double the number of thinkers, also ; and further, that every ac- 
cession to the stock of intellectual discipline among the youth of our 
State increases the appetite for intelligence in a more than geometrical 
ratio. The young really constitute, already, the great mass of the 
readers of our country. Age brings with it its duties and anxieties, so 
that the less cultivated and the less successful of the mass of men find 
little leisure for this luxury. Who read the family newspaper with 
most avidity, the parents or the children ? Who seeks out the thrilling 
narrative of biography or history, the father or the son ? None can 
doubt that a complete, general diffusion of faithful elementary instruc- 
tion in our State would immeasurably and astonishingly increase the 
demand for all the valuable publications of our land. We appeal, 
therefore, to every editor in Ohio to aid in sending to every school dis- 
trict such items of information as are intended to interest all in the 
improvement of these schools. Our plans embrace every section of the 
State, and, as^rapidly as possible, we mean directly to reach all. 

To all publishers, in or. out of Ohio, who now furnish, or may here- 
after furnish, text books for the use of our schools, we make an appeal 
for liberal contributions to our funds. From the first organization of 
the Association until the present time, its officers and members have 
felt extreme solicitude that all its plans and operations should so stand 
aloof from the private and personal interests of all classes of men that 
it should command the confidence and respect of all. While this policy 
is undeviatingly pursued, while all the operations of the Association 
are conducted in an open, honorable and disinterested manner, it is be- 
lieved that contributions may be made to our funds from all classes of 
business men, in a manner honorable to all parties. By reference to 
our Business Department it will be seen that all funds, from whatever 
source received, are publicly acknowledged in such form as the donor 
may prefer. 

In conclusion, let me remind our friends that important responsibili- 
ties seem to devolve upon the teachers of our State, and that it is our 
duty manfully to meet them. No proposition is clearer than this — that 
if we would see the present generation of the children of our State for- 
tified against ignorance and degradation, and all taught to love virtue 
and knowledge, a work of toil, of anxiety, of embarrassment and self- 
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sacrifice, is before us to do. The State may, indeed, sooner or later, 
fully acknowledge and assume its proper guardianship. But while its 
strength, where exerted, may be great, its energy and activity are fee- 
ble. Half a million of children may step from youth to manhood, or, 
perhaps, to brutehood, before the State shall begin to comprehend the 
nature and extent of its solemn trust. Without voluntary effort, the 
youngest man of our profession may find his head white with the frosts 
of years, before he can look over the teeming millions of the children of 
our State and say, " that no one of these shall perish but through his 
own fault ;" and such a triumph is too precious to be enjoyed only by 
succeeding generations, if human agency can secure it in ours. Half a 
million plastic minds and loving hearts will be too great a sacrifice to be 
made, when there are elements and agencies enough in the world to 
prevent it. Let every teacher of Ohio feel that he is commissioned in 
some degree to secure this noble triumph, and vigilantly and sacredly 
guard the interests of these unfolding minds and joyous hearts. 

M. F. Cowdert, 
Sandusky, July, 1852. Chairman of Finance Committee. 



PROFESSIONAL. 



tfnllfgt igtoatinn in tfnglattu- anil $mmra. 

Allusion is frequently made to the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford in England, and comparisons instituted between them and 
American Colleges, not very favorable to the latter. Among those 
who have not given special attention to the subject, there is an impres- 
sion that the English Universities furnish a much more thorough educa- 
tion than our own Colleges. This impression has been strengthened 
by the book of Mr. Bristbd, recently published, entitled " Five years 
in an English University." The author is warmly in favor of that 
system, but yet he has given his readers the materials for forming their 
own judgments. 

The North American Review for July contains a review of the book, 
written with great candor and ability. The Review does not coincide 
with the author in his estimate of the comparative excellencies of the 
two systems, and as our opinion, after having read Mr. B.'s book with 
much care, is the same as that of the Review, we condense a portion of 
the article for the readers of the Journal. Aside from the opinion ex- 
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pressed of our institutions, as compared with those of our transatlantic 
brethren, the article contains information which will be interesting to 
all engaged in giving instruction : 

" Cambridge University is a confederation of Colleges, the latter 
being distinct corporations, that need only the power of granting de- 
grees in order to correspond very perfectly with institutions of the same 
name in America. The Colleges are independent, and, to a certain 
extent, are rivals of each other. Trinity College, which is the largest 
at Cambridge, has about the same number of students who have not 
yet taken the first degree, as Yale ; St. John's, which is next in size, 
has not so many undergraduates as there are at Harvard. These two 
contain about half the population of the University. There are fifteen 
other Colleges, most of which are very small : they do not average over 
fifty undergraduates each. The theory is, that the Colleges give the 
instruction, and the University confers the degrees, holding two public 
examinations for that purpose, to one of which the student is subjected 
about the middle, and to the other at the end, of his undergraduate 
course. Each College, also, subjects all its students to annual examin- 
ations of its own, and offers scholarships and other prizes, to be contend- 
ed for at special examinations of those only who choose to become 
competitors for them. These examinations, and the honors and emolu- 
ments which are attained by those who excel in them, are the peculiar 
features of the English University system. No instruction whatever, 
upon which attention is compulsory, is offered to the University at 
large ; and very little such instruction is afforded by the Colleges." 

A majority of the students seek only for a degree, and by the re- 
quisitions for obtaining that, we must judge of the standard of attain- 
ment. There are others who contend for honors, and the pecuniary 
emoluments attached to them. To compare the English institutions 
with ours, we must look at what is required for graduating. About 
four-sevenths of those who reoeive the first degree at Cambridge, make 
no effort for the prizes ; they go out in " Poll," as it is termed — they 
are satisfied with a bare degree. The knowledge required for a degree 
is very moderate. The North American give£ the requisites, and then 
compares them with the qualifications required for admission to Harvard 
College, saying "other American Colleges demand nearly as much." 
" The result of the comparison is a startling one, and will doubtless 
take our readers by surprise ; but there appears no reason to doubt its 
correctness. It may be summed up in the statement, that, before the 
recent changes took place, or till within three years, a student might 
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enter either Oxford or Cambridge, might pass through the undergradu- 
ate course, and finally obtain his first degree, with less labor and study 
and less knowledge of Latin and Greek and Mathematics, than are re- 
quired for admission to what is sometimes called " the University of 
Cambridge " here in America. The recent changes have added so much 
to the list of requisitions, that we should now fix the point of comparison 
with Harvard College, not at the period of admission, but at the dote 
of the Freshman year. 

Of course, these Universities send out many accomplished scholars, 
but it is not because of the requisitions for a degree. That, as we have 
seen, can be obtained with little labor. It is the munificent prizes that 
stimulate to study. For the undergraduates, there are scholarships, 
etc., open to competition, which bring to the successful competitors, 
from $200 to $500 per annum. And the Fellowship, given to gradu- 
ates of two or three years' standing, who pass the best examination, are 
worth from $1000 to $2000 per annum. Inducements, these, to study 
most certainly ! " It is a common saying," says Mr. B., " that a poor 
student, by taking a high degree, supports not only himself but his 
mother and sisters for life." 

The Colleges give very little instruction. Nearly all the students 
employ private tutors at a heavy expense. And as a consequence, the 
instruction is adapted to the end in view, to wit : the successful passing 
of the examination. There is a great deal of cramming, that is, get- 
ting up a knowledge of those particular matters which will probably be 
brought up in examination ; and a good Tutor will cram a great deal 
into a student in a short time. The great vice of the system is, that it 
looks, not to any comprehensive and generous culture of all the think- 
ing faculties, but only to the means, fair or unfair, of distancing all 
competitors at the great annual examinations, and thereby obtaining 
the splendid rewards which the University is able to bestow. What 
the private tutors impart is not general instruction, nor anything like 
it ; it is a specific and laborious training for one narrow object, very 
much like that which an experienced jockey administers to the high- 
mettled colt that is expected to " win the Derby for the year." 

Besides granting degrees, then, which is done to nearly all who 
apply for them, the main business of the English Universities is to dis- 
tribute their rewards of learning. They make scholars because they 
offer tempting prizes for good scholarship. The University does not 
impart instruction, but only decides by examination who are best ac- 
quainted with certain subjects. 
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Our readers will doubtless be satisfied from the statements now made, 
that the American Colleges are by no means inferior to the English, 
although we might copy some features with advantage. The Reviewer 
of the North American says: "With much smaller means, with en" 
dowments that are not comparable to those of the English Universities, 
the Colleges in this country actually accomplish more. They actually 
give instruction and enforce study, which for any practical purpose, or 
to any appreciable extent, the English Universities do not." 

The two greatest defects of the American system are considered to 
be the want of prizes for the encouragement of liberal studies, in the 
form of scholarships and fellowships, and the multiplication of branches 
of study. We need the stimulus which these pecuniary "honors" 
furnish, to induce young men to strive for high attainments. And we 
have little doubt that the next two years will witness a good beginning 
in endowments of this kind. As to the other defect, the tendency is 
to aggravate the evil ; and some of our Institutions are increasing in- 
stead of diminishing the number of studies. In several instances, so 
many branches of what is considered to be "useful learning," have 
been crowded into the course, that a voluntary system has necessarily 
been established to make room for them, and each student is allowed 
to select the studies which are best adapted to his taste, his caprice, or 
his future occupation in life. Thus the proper idea of a liberal educa- 
tion is lost sight of ; a College is no longer a home of liberal studies, 
and a place for intellectual discipline, where the mind may receive that 
general culture which is the only effectual preparation for specific 
studies and professional pursuits. 

" This favorite notion," says Dr. Arnold, and the opinions of no 
other man are entitled to greater weight on the subject of Education, 
" of filling boys with useful information, is likely to be productive of 
great mischief. It is a caricature of the principles of inductive phi- 
losophy, which, while it taught the importance of a knowledge of facts, 
never imagined that this knowledge was of itself equivalent to wisdom. 
Now, it is not so much our object to give boys * useful information,' 
as to facilitate their gaining it hereafter for themselves, and to enable 

them to turn it to account when gained." 

i. w. A. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 



JUpnrt no tjp ^mitjjsnninn Sostitotinn, 

Bead before the Ohio Teachers' Association, at Sandusky City, July 
8th, 1852, by Asa D. Lord, of Columbus. 

The subject just announced, has been chosen for the purpose of pre- 
senting to the members of this Association, information supposed to be 
inaccessible to most of them, and with the hope of awakening in the 
minds of all an interest in one of the grandest Institutions formed in 
our own or any other country. The materials have been compiled 
from official Reports, or copied from Norton's Literary Gazette and 
other papers of the day. For no part of the Report does the writer 
claim originality, his aim haying been to compile such facts as might 
both interest and profit. 

A Report on this noble Institution is most naturally commenced 
with a sketch of its Founder. It is, perhaps, to be regretted, that the 
materials for this are not more abundant ; but enough is known of his 
life and character to endear his name to every votary of science, every 
friend of the country to which he confided so unexampled a trust. 

James Smithson, Esq., a native of England, was a son of the 
Duke of Northumberland. He studied at Oxford, and was there dis- 
tinguished for his attainments in Science. After taking the degree of 
A. M., he was in 1787 elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. Du- 
ring his life, he contributed to the " Philosophical Transactions," eight 
valuable Papers. He was an associate of the most eminent men of 
Science of the last generation in England, and was highly respected for 
his proficiency in tho Science of Chemistry, and for his amiable and 
unassuming manners. The last years of his life were spent mostly on 
the Continent, and he died at Genoa, on the 27th of June, 1829. 

By a frugal management of the property received from his parents, 
he had accumulated a fortune, which, at his death, amounted to 120,- 
000 pounds sterling. By his will he directed that the income of this 
property, after deducting some small annuities, should be paid to his 
nephew, Henry James Hungebford, during his life, and thatHhe 
property itself should descend to his heirs should he have any. 

" In case of the death of my said nephew without leaving a child or 
children, * * * I bequeath the whole of my property (subject 
to an annuity of £100,) to the United States of America, to found 
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at Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an 
Establishment for the increase and diffusion of Knowledge among 



men." 



Such are the words of the Will and the only words of the Author 
which have been found relating to this remarkable bequest. Of the 
precise reasons which led him to make it, nothing definite is known. 
He had never visited America, had no friends or acquaintances here, 
and is supposed to have had no partiality to Republican Institutions. 
Not a sentence ever found among his papers, no book in his Library, 
no recollection of his associates, shows that he had ever made this 
country an object of special interest. It was doubtless to perpetuate 
his name as the friend and patron of science ; and it is certainly the 
highest compliment he could have paid our country, to select it as the 
trustee of his noble purposes, and to abstain from trammeling the 
legacy with any embarrassing conditions or restrictions. 

His nephew died at Pisa, in June, 1835, without issue, and thus 
the property descended to the United States. The particulars of the 
bequest were communicated to our government, and on the first of 
July, 1836, Congress passed an act authorizing the President to em- 
ploy an agent to prosecute the claim in the Court of Chancery in Eng- 
land, and pledging the faith of the United States for the application of 
the fund to the purpose designated by the Donor. 

Hon. Richard Rush, of Philadelphia, was appointed to this agency ; 
he prosecuted the claim, obtained the fund, and in September, 1838, 
paid it, in sovereigns, into the Treasury of the United States. The 
fund then amounted to $519,169 : on the 10th of August, 1846, the 
act establishing the Smithsonian Institution was passed. 

The Corporation consists of the President and Vice President, the 
Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, of War and of the Navy, the 
P. M. General, the Attorney General, and the Mayor of Washington ; 
and such others as they may elect Honorary Members. The immediate 
government of the Institution is intrusted to a Board of fifteen Re- 
gents, consisting of the Vice President, the Chief Justice of the Uni- 
ted States, and the Mayor of Washington, ex officio ; three members 
of the Senate appointed by the Speaker ; and six persons to be chosen 
by joint resolution of the Senate and House — two of whom shall be 
members of the American Institute — the other four, inhabitants of 
States, and no two from the same State. *■ 

This act required a permanent loan of the original fund to the Uni- 
ted States, at six percent, interest ; appropriated the accumulated inter- 
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est, then amounting to $242,129, for the erection of a building; pro- 
vided for the establishment of a Library, Museum, Chemical Laboratory, 
etc. ; and left the details mainly to the Board of Regents. 

As the result of the faithful and efficient labors of this Board, a 
plan has been adopted which meets the approbation of those who under- 
stand H, and which promises great usefulness and the highest honor to 
our country. The cost of the grounds, building, instruments, etc., is 
limited to $250,000 ; this is taken from the income of the original, 
and the building fund, (the accumulated interest,) and leaves $150,- 
000 of the Building Fund to be added to the principal — making a per- 
manent fund of $675,000, which affords an annual income of nearly 
$40,000. This income, with all sums received from other sources, is 
to be permanently divided between two methods of increasing and 
diffusing knowledge : first, by researches, publications and lectures : 
second, by collections of literature, science and art. 

THE BUILDING AND GROUNDS. 

The building has been erected, but it is not yet entirely finished. It 
is an imposing structure, built in the later Norman or Lombard style. 
It consists of a centre and two wings united by connecting ranges. Its 
extreme length is 447 feet, its greatest breadth, 132. It is adorned 
with nine towers, the highest of which is 145 feet. The central por- 
tion of the building contains, on the first floor, a Library room, 134 by 
30 feet, divided into Alcoves, and a Hall for philosophical apparatus, 
65 by 50 feet. The second story contains the Museum, 200 by 50 
feet. This is divided into three aisles, the centre one of which is 40 
feet in height. 

The East Wing contains a Lecture room which will seat 1,000 per- 
sons : the eastern range is occupied by laboratories, work shops, rooms 
for apparatus, offices, etc. 

The West Wing contains two large rooms, one for a reading room 
below, and suitable rooms for unpacking books and other purposes 
connected with the Library. 

The grounds are tastefully laid out and will be improved in a manner 
worthy of the Institution and its objects. 

THX CABINET. 

The Cabinet is not intended to be a collection of mere curiosities ; 
things merely novel are not sought or especially valued in whatever 
quarter they may have been found, or from whatever remote distances 
they may have been brought. The officer in charge of this department 
places little value upon the mass of strange things which might be col- 
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leeted by exploring or other expeditions, from the four quarters of the 
globe. Instead of gathering a miscellaneous collection of the curiosi- 
ties of nature or art, they desire to collect and preserve such as will 
yield new results, such as are not found in existing collections, and 
especially those which are connected with the original researches and 
investigations of those in its employ, and which illustrate and verify 
the publications of the Institution. 

THE LIBRARY. 

The works purchased for this will be of the choicest and most valua- 
ble character. The collection is not to be a showy mass of books, a 
repository for all the issues of the teeming press, or the effusions of 
every class of minds ; but it is to be a storehouse of the choicest pro- 
ductions in literature and science. The Librarian is not a mere collec- 
tor or curator of books. It is his duty to report on plans of libraries 
and the best method of arranging and managing them ; to collect the 
statistics of the libraries of the United States ; to make a general cata- 
logue of all the books in this country ; and to obtain all the informa- 
tion necessary for rendering the Institution a grand centre of biblio- 
graphical knowledge. 

In addition to the valuable works obtained by purchase, the learned 
Societies of this country and most of the countries of Europe have 
presented, not only the current volumes of their transactions, but full 
sets of the preceding volumes. The science of the world will in this 
manner, soon be garnered here. 

By an act of Congress a copy of every book, entered for a copy- 
right and published in the United States, is to be deposited in the 
Smithsonian Library. Imagine, for a moment, the treasures which its 
shelves will soon contain ! 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Two volumes, in quarto form, of a series entitled Smithsonian Con- 
tributions to Knowledge, have been published, and several works of a 
more popular character, called Smithsonian JReports, have been issued 
in octavo form. It is also proposed to publish for a still wider circula- 
tion, a monthly " Bulletin." 

The annual Report of the Institution and its minor publications are 
distributed somewhat widely, generally through the members of Con- 
gress. 

The quarto volumes are sent : 

1. To all learned Societies publishing and sending their transactions 
in return. 
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2. To first class foreign libraries, which send exchangee. 

3. To all our Colleges in actual operation, on condition they send 
meteorological observations, library and college catalogues, and what- 
ever else they publish. 

4. To all States and Territories reciprocating copies of their public 
documents. 

5. To all our incorporated public libraries, not above included, con- 
taining more than 7,000 volumes, and to smaller libraries, where a 
large district would be unsupplied. 

The Smithsonian Institution enters no copy-rights, but leaves all its 
issues to be made use of for the public good, by compilers of books, or 
publishers. Many of the memoirs have been republished already, and 
are for sale by G. P. Putnam, of New York. 

LECTURES. 

Several courses of free lectures have been already delivered ; these 
have been numerously attended by lovers of science from every part of 
the Union ; and though it was supposed that a room capable of holding 
one thousand would accommodate all who would wish to attend, (at 
least after the charm of novelty had ceased,) it is not uncommon, du- 
ring the delivery of the course, for hundreds, unable to find seats, to 
leave the building an hour before the time for the lecture to commence. 

RESEARCHES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

The plan of organization contemplates the institution of researches 
in Natural History, Geology, etc., and a good beginning has been 
made. The department is vast and varied — but, like other branches 
of science, it has its enthusiastic votaries, who never tire, and whose 
genius and industry are devoted to the development of new and inter- 
esting facts, and truths before undiscovered. 

In the department of Meteorology, the arrangements are already 
very complete. The system of observations is intended to embrace all 
North America, and to consist of three classes of observers. The first, 
to record the changes in the aspect of the sky, direction of the wind, 
beginning and end of rain, appearance of the Aurora. Second, to 
describe the thermometrical changes of the temperature. The third, 
with a full set of instruments, to record all changes important in the 
study of meteorology. 

In the State of New York, the Regents of the University have made 
a liberal appropriation for observations in that region. The Topographi- 
cal stations are thus divided : 1. Southern or the Maritime region. 2. 
Eastern, or region of the Highlands and Catakill Mountains, with the vat 
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leys of the Mohawk and Hudson. 3. Northern, or region of the Adiron- 
dao Mountains and adjacent valleys. 4. Western, or region of the 
Western plateau, with the small lakes and the sources of rivers. 5. 
Region of the great Lakes, Erie and Ontario. One of the most impor- 
tant services rendered to this department of science, by the Institution, 
is the general introduction into the country of a more accurate set of 
instruments at a more reasonable price. The set consists of a Barome- 
ter, Thermometer, Hydrometer, Wind-vanes, Snow and Bain gauge. 
The Barometer is made by James Green, 442 Broadway, under the 
direction of Professor Henry. The Thermometers are by the same 
maker. The Gauges and Wind-vanes are manufactured by Pike & Son, 
166 Broadway. These are the standards. 

Such is a brief sketch of this great Institution, in which every 
American has an interest and should feel a noble pride — in which 
every friend of science on the globe has a personal interest. May the 
members of this Association do something to forward its praiseworthy 
objects. 



Jfnxtt tuft 3&otura. 



Force is any cause which moves, or tends to move a body ; or which 
changes, or tends to change its motion. The various mechanical forces 
employed for useful purposes, have been classified in a preceding 
article. 

Motion is a continued change of place. It may be classified — first, 
with reference to a fixed point, as absolute, relative and ^apparent ; 
second, with reference to the number of forces producing it, as simple 
and compound, or resultant ; third, with reference to its direction, as 
rectilinear and curvilinear ; and, fourth, with reference to its velocity, 
as uniform, accelerated and retarded. 

An outline of this subject may easily be presented upon the black- 
board, in the following diagramatic form : 



* Apparent motion h*i been defined, The motion which % body at rett $**ms to hare to en 
obeerrer in motion. Ota any one gbre ft better definition ? 
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3. 
4. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 



{animate, the muscular power of men and animals, 
( certain properties of matter, 
inanimate, < the expansive power of heat, etc., 
( electricity, magnetism, etc. 

{active, producing or accelerating motion, 
reacting, changing its direction, 
passive, preventing, retarding or stopping it. 

The.rconttnuaace.... { Z£$£e^^ZZ^^*. 

Spressive, acting by continuous pressure, 
tractive ; acting by traction or draft, 
percussive, acting by strokes or blows. 

{absolute, 
relative, 
apparent. 

The producing force. | ^rndfo^^ultant. 

"**-«on (SSSEE. ' 

{uniform, 
accelerated, 
retarded. 



» ^«^ » 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



The Fourth Semi-Annual Meeting of this Association was attended in San- 
dusky City on the 7th and 8th days of July. The members and delegates con- 
vened at 10 o'clock, A. M. : the President, Rev. W. C. Anderson, D. D., called to 
order, and the session was opened with prayer by Rev. Aba Braxnerd, of New 
York. 

On motion, Messrs. J. Hfrty, C. S. Rotce, Wm. Mitchell, Jambs Miller, 
and A. Fenner were appointed Assistant Secretaries. 

The Constitution was read and an opportunity given for persons, desiring to 
become members, to enroll their names. The following persons were enrolled, 
and paid the fee of one dollar : 



S. W. Barber, 
F. A. Benton, 
William Boyd, 
Saml. F. Cooper, 
J. W. Crosier, 
Benj. Deardorf, 
A. C. Deuel, 
Albert Deyo, 
J. D. Ehlers, 



Jno. S. Haldeman, Prof. F. Merrick, James Sloan, 



A. S. Henkly, 
J. H. Holton, 
George E. Howe, 
E. G. Humaston, 
John Jones, 
J. K. Keel, 
H. D. Lathrop, 
N. U. Lester, 



Samuel A. Moore, D. C. Smith, 
J. S. Norris, Geo. C. Smith, 



Prof. J. H. Fairchild, Rev. J. A. I. Lowes, 
W. B. Fairchild, L. P. Marsh, 
Dr. W. Griswold, Henry S. Martin, 
16 



Chas. C. Morse, 
Rev. A. Nash, 
T. A. Nesmith, 
L. Pagenstacker, 
W. P. Partello, 
D. A. Pease, 
J. S. Pillars, 
N. A. Sackett, 
T. a Sedgwick, 



S. F. Taylor, 
Rev. C. S. Thayer, 
Robert Thompson, 
John Townsend, 
J. A. Walker, 
A. B. West, 
Alphonso Wood, 
W. B. Young. 
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Thirty -eight ladies also became members, by handing their names to the Sec- 
retary. 

A communication was read from the citizens of Sandusky, inviting the mem- 
bers of the Association, the Teachers of the city, and Families entertaining Teach- 
ers, to a Steamboat excursion at 3 o'clock, P. M. The invitation was accepted, 
and a rote of thanks returned to the citizens. 

The opening Address of the President was then delivered. The thanks of the 
Association were returned, and Messrs. Andrews, Kingblrt and Cowdert ap- 
pointed a committee to secure a copy and make arrangements for its publica- 
tion. 

Mr. Lorin Andrews, Chairman of the Executive Committee, reported the 
action of the Committee with reference to the publication of the " Ohio Jour- 
nal of Education," and gave the following summary of its financial condition: 
Estimated cost of the edition of 3,000 copies, 91,650. Subscriptions, already re- 
ceived, $762 00, due from those expected to pay, $210 00, pledged $502 00, recei- 
vable for advertising, $800 00 ; Total, $2,274 00. Should these sums be duly 
paid, the Journal will bring into the Treasury of the Association $624 00 above 
its expenses for paper and printing. The Report was accepted. 

Mr. Andrews, Mr. Hurty, Dr. Cutter, (of Mass,) Mr. Holbrook, Mr. Wright, 
Mr. Harvey, Prof. WhltweU and Prof. Zachos, remarked upon the character of 
the Journal, its appearance, the manner in which it is conducted, its importance 
as a means of promoting the cause of Education in the State, and the necessity 
of vigorous efforts to Increase its circulation. 

On motion of Rev. S. S. Rigkley, 

Besolved, That we respectfully request the Ladies of this Association, and all 
interested In the cause of Education, to make efforts to secure subscribers for 
the " Ohio Journal of Education." 

Mr. M. F. Cowdert, Chairman of the Financial Committee, (whose business is 
to raise funds for the support of the Agent of the Association,) reported that 
only $200 had been paid for this purpose since the commencement of this year, 
and urged the importance of prompt and efficient action for the purpose of rais- 
ing the sum needed to secure the services of Mr. Andrews during the year. 

The President stated that the services of our Agent were indispensable to the 
progress of the great work in which the Association is engaged, and expressed 
the hope that the suggestions just made would be heeded. 

Mr. Cowdert read a note from Mr. and Mrs. O. Follett, Inviting the members 
of the Association, the Teachers of the city, and citizens interested in the cause 
of Education, to a " re-union-" at their residence. The invitation was cordially 
accepted. The thanks of the Association were voted to Mrs. Parks, of the Ex- 
change Hotel, for a barrel of lemonade, which had been distributed during the 
session. 

Thursday Morning, July 8th, 1852. 

Convened at 8 o'clock : the session was opened with prayer by Prof. Merrick 
of Delaware. 

Prof. Merrick presented for adoption the following : 

Betolved, That some knowledge of the Natural Sciences should be regarded 
as a necessary qualification for Teachers of Common Schools. 

The Resolution was referred to Prof. Merrick, with a request that he read a 
Report upon the subject at the next Annual Meeting. 

Messrs Lynch and Page were appointed a Committee to prepare an expres- 
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sion of oar appreciation of the hospitality and politeness with which the mem- 
bers of the Association have been entertained by the people of Sandusky. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee announced as the subject for dis- 
cussion, that portion of the School Bill (introduced into the State Senate during 
last winter) which proposes to substitute Township for District Boards of School 
Directors. At his suggestion, those taking part in the discussion, were limited 
to ten minutes each. 

Messrs. Lord, Whltwell, Newberry, Smythe, Merrick and Hurty took part in 
the discussion. 

Mr. Cowdery, of the Financial Committee, asked leave to interrupt the dis- 
cussion for the purpose of presenting a plan for raising funds, in addition to 
those already pledged, to sustain the Agent He proposed that persons interes- 
ted should pledge such sums as they could afford, to be paid quarterly in ad- 
vance, provided the money pledged at the annual meeting and the income of 
the Journal did not sustain the Agent During the session, $602 were pledged 
for this reserve fund. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. Henry, Wright, Sloan, Hine, Bolfe, 
Tuckerman, Fisher, Deuel and Andrews. 

Prof. J. H. Fairchild, of Oberlin, presented a Report on " The Joint Educa- 
tion of the Sexe*." The Report was accepted and a copy solicited for publication. 

After a recess of ten minutes, the Secretary read an invitation from the citi- 
zens of Sandusky to the members of the Association, to attend a Concert of Vo- 
cal and Instrumental Music this evening ; which was accepted with thanks. 

By request, Mr. C. S. Marti nd ale, an Agent of the American Bible Society 
presented some statistics of the Common Schools in portions of Ashland, Medi- 
na, Wayne and Muskingum counties ; a copy of which was requested for publi- 
cation in the Journal of Education. 

Mr. Patchin, of N. T., announced the time of the next annual meeting of the 
N. T. State Teachers* Association, and invited this body to send Delegates. 

On motion of Dr. Griswold. the President was instructed to appoint thirty 
delegates, with power to fill vacancies in the delegation. The following were ap- 
pointed : Messrs. Hand, 8anford, Merrick, Findlay, McLane, Wright Hurty, Mil- 
ler, Whipple, Cowdery, Rolfe, Mills, Andrews , Coon, Fairchild, Turnbull, Hol- 
brook, Royce, Lord, Adams, Smythe, Ray, Lowes, Kingsley, Campbell, Edwards, 
Zachos, Bowles, Rickley and Walker. 

The plan for the Supervision of Schools, proposed in the School Bill, was taken 
up and discussed by Messrs. Griswold, Henry, Rolfe, Whipple, Wright and Bis- 
sell. 

Messrs. Andrews, Bissell and Lord were appointed a Committee to prepare an 
expression of the views of this Association with regard to the Bill as a whole. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

On motion, M. F. Cowdery was appointed to deliver the opening Address and 
Rev. E. V. Gerhart, the Evening Address at the next Annual Meeting. 

Mr. Lynch, from the Committee appointed for the purpose, presented the fol- 
lowing, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That for the generous hospitality with which the citizens of Sandus- 
ky City have opened their houses for our accommodation, for the delicate man- 
ner in which they have anticipated our wants, for their unexpected provision of 
opportunities for social intercourse and improvement, the members of this Asso- 
ciation return their most sincere and hearty thanks ; and beg leave to assure 
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their benefactors, that their unexampled liberality will long be held in grateful 
remembrance. 

Mr. Andrews, from the Committee on the School Bill, reported as follows : 

Betolved, That the Ohio State Teachers' Association in Conrention assembled, 
with 300 members and delegates in attendance and 43 counties represented, here- 
by expresses its gratification at the evidence of an increasing interest in the 
cause of education in Ohio, as indicated in the comprehensiveness and liberality 
of the leading features of the School Bill, reported by the Senate Committee in 
the Legislature of last winter ; and would respectfully urge upon the Legislature 
the importance of favorable legislative action upon the Bill, as early as practica- 
ble. 

The Resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Hurtt moved that a Committee of five be appointed to confer with the 
author of the Bill and others, and give expression to the views of this Associa- 
tion on the subject. Messrs. Andrews, Willey, Wright, Batchelder and Kingsley 
were appointed. 

After a recess of fifteen minutes, Messrs. Andrews and Whitwell were ap- 
pointed delegates to the " American Association for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion," to meet at Newark, N. J., and the '* American Institute of Instruction," to 
meet in Troy, N. T. 

Dr. A. D. Lord read a Report on u The Smithsonian Institution" which was ac- 
cepted. 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were tendered to the officers — of the 
Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark, the M. R. & Lake Erie, the Cleveland, Columbus 
and Cincinnati, the Cleveland & Pittsburgh, the Central Ohio, the Cleveland. 
Painesville & Ashtabula, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, Rail Road Compa- 
nies ; and of the Steamers Fashion and John Hollister, and the line between 
Marietta and Zanesville, for their liberality in allowing its members to pass at 
reduced rates ; to the Trustees of the Methodist Church for the use of their house 
during the session; and to the Editors of the "Register" and "Mirror," for pub- 
lishing so fully and accurately the proceedings of this meeting. 

After a few remarks, and prayer by the President, the Doxology was sung, 
and the Association adjourned to meet in Columbus, at 9 o'clock, A. M., on the 
29th of December next. 

Charles Rogers, Secretary. 

NAMES OF MEMBERS AND DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE. 

Ashland County. 

Rev. W. T. Adams, John Lynch, Joseph Sloan, Miss S. Bushnell, 

James Coon, C. S. Martindale, John Robinson, " J. Robbins, 

R. J. Beer, J. H. Holton, W. B. Young, " S. E. Andrews, 

E. Barrett, N.A. Sacket, R. W. Ryall, " A. E.Woodruff, 

James Culbertson, James Sloan, D. W. Whitmore, u Rosella Rice, 
J. Glenn, Mrs. M. E. Sloan. 

Ashtabula County. Brown County. Butler County. 

J. Tuckerman. William C. Bissell. Rev. W. C. Anderson, D.D. 

Champaign County, Clermont County. Crawford County. 

A. C. Deuel, A. Page, T. C. Bowles, 

W. D. Henkle. John Ferguson, H. S. Martin. 

Mrs. S. T. B. Parker. 
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Cuyahoga County. 



E. Hosmer, 
Geo. Willey, 
A. Wood, 

Columbiana County. 
Jesse Markham. 



S. Newbury, 
A. W. Price, 
Julia A. Beebe, 

Defiance County, 
F. Hoilenbeck. 



Miss M. P. Bassett, Miss L. W. Oviatt, 
u Ann Dun^r, " Aurelia Storrs. 

" H. Dewolfe, 



M. F. Cowdery, 
John Jones, 
S. E. Walker, 
P. E. Walker, 
J. J. Penfield, 
S. F. Taylor, 
Sarah D. Horton, 
M. A. Whittlesey, 



Lorin Andrews, 
A. D. Lord, 
D. C. Pearson, 
W. Mitchel, 

Jas. A. Turnbull, 
Andrew Arayx, 



" Christian, 
Lapham, 



(i 



Miss L. A. McElvain, 
" M. A. Wilson, 
" F.B.Stone, 



u 



(I 



It 



u 



Delaware County. 
Rev. F. Merrick, M. Edgerton, 
u W. GriseU, Mrs. M. J. Ogden. 

Erie County. 
Mrs. H. W. Cowdery, Miss Breckenridge,Miss A. Barr, 

N. L. McNeil, " Alice Spencer, 
O.D. McNeil, " E. E. McMillen, 
M.Drake, •* M. E. Newton, 

E. Bartlett, Mrs. M. H. Conger, 
E. S.Bouton, Kate K. Earl, 
M. E. Breckenridge, Sarah L. Gregg, Cornelia Tucker, 
Sarah E. Gardiner, Laura Strickland, Jane Norton, 
Eliza Moore. 

Franklin County. 
Geo. C. Smith, Mrs. S. S. Boyd, Laura Harris, 

Wm. Boyd, Miss Mary Smith, Mary A. Hunter, 

Mrs. S. R. Andrews, " C. E. Yates, Sarah M. Nettleton, 
" H. A. Pearson, " H. S. Carter. 

Greene County. 
Henry Connell, M. M. Armstrong, Sarah Beatty, 

Mrs. E. P. Fairchild. 



Dr. Joseph Ray, 



Sarah Scudder, 
J. D. Scudder, 
A. E. Vallandigham, 
Miss M. J. Johnson, 



Wm. B. Fairchild, Sarah Davis, 

Hamilton County, 

C. S. Bragg, T. A. Nesmith, 

Rev. P. B. Wilber, Chas. Aiken, Caleb Evans, 

L. A. Hine, Lewis Wehmeyer, Olive Johnson, 

G. R. Hand, John S. Whitwell, Johnson, 

W. H. Hayford, Arachue Death, Mrs. Sarah L. Hand, Miss Mary Scudder, 
Robt Thompson, L. Pagenstacker. 

Guernsey County, Hancock County. Highland County. 

James M. McLane, Miss Dorcas Reed. L. R. Kimber. B. C. Colburn. 

Huron County, 
Fred. Miner, Miss S. M. Barber, Laura Newman, 

S. A, Worcester, " R. Easton, Ann C. Smith, 

Miss M. Barrett, (( L. C. Parker, J. Hitchcock, 

" M.B.Jones. 

Jefferson County. 
J. W. Crosier, W. R. Williams. 

Knox County. 
Rev. J. T. Brooke, E. V.Cake, R. C. Spindler, 

Wesley Spindler, Hall Bixby, John Trimble, 

Mrs. Bixby. 

Lake County. 
Rev. A. Nash, George E. Howe, T. M. Howe, 

Miss E. M. Woodworth. 



D. F. DeWolfe, 
J. Kennan, 

J. D. Ehlera, 

E. G. Hamas ton, 



H. D. Lathrop, 
F. A Benton, 



Miss C. A, Brown, 
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J. H. Fairehild, 
H. E. Whipple, 



Licking County. 
H. B. Ten Eyck, Thos. F. Withrow, L. P. Rose, [ford, Mrs. Eraellne Rose, 
Isaac Schmocker, S. N. Sanford, Mrs. M. L. H. San- Miss Sarah S. Niles. 

Miss Lydia L. Pendox. 

Lorain County. 
Harvey Jones, £. A. Humaston, 

Chas. C.Morse, Eliza Parmelee, 
L. Lindsley. 

Lucas County. 
Rer. Anson Smyth, Aaron B. West, Harriet Watson, 
M. A. Page, John S. Ellis, Sarah Graves, 

A. H. Drnmmond, Emily Eddy, Mary E. Titus, 

L. A. Pease, Frances M. Deyoe, Olive Whitney, 

M. M. Page. 

Mahoning County. Medina County. 



Harriet P. Marcy, 
Harriet N. Ray, 



Harriet Collins, . 
T. P. Drnmmond. 
Miss M. H. Caril, 
H. Prentice, 



Samnel F. Cooper. 



Miami County. 
Wm. N. Edwards. 



Miss C. McLean, 
" S. Trainer, 
u L. D.Williams, 



C. S. Royce, 
Geo. L. Mills, 
A. Larimore, 
Wm. Buchanan, 



Martha W. Brown. 

Montgomery County. 
James Campbell, Charles Rodgers, James Miller, Miss Mary Page, 

J. C. Zachos. A. Fenner, Miss Margaret Coxe. 

Muskingum County. 
Geo. W. Batchelder, J. S. Haldeman, Mrs. A. Wilson, 
W. P. Partello, Thos. S. Sedgwick, Miss D. H. Banes. 

D. C. Smith, John Townsend, " S. Brown, 
L. P. Marsh, Mrs. Batchelder, " H. Murdock. 

Pickaway County. Preble County. 

Dr. W. Griswold, Samuel A. Moore. J. M. Gilmore, BenJ. Deardorf. 

BicKUmd County. 
E. Marcy, Margaret R. Miller, Miss M. M. Hyde, 

Bentley R. Smith, A. A. Fairbanks, Maria Hyde, 
Marion B. Tracy, Mehetal Ayres, 
E. A. Longhridge. 

Boss County. Sandusky County. 

Rev. Sam'l Findlay, Rev. J. A. I. Lowes. H. W. Persing. 

Seneca County. 
Rev. S. S. Rickley, J. N. Freeman, Frances M. Feble, 
A. Schuyler, V. N. Lister, Mary A. Dimick, 

C. F. Childs, Elizabeth Cronlse, EmelineM. Dimick, Catharine Roemer, 

J. S. Pillars, Lydia A. Stickney, C. Adelia Dimick, C. C. Nestleroade. 

Stark County. 
A. Holbrook, J. H. L. Scott, J. L. Fisher, 

E. L.Carney, J. K. Keel. 

Warren County. 
Josiah Hurty, J. S. Norris, 

Washington County. 

E. D. Kingsley, Miss L. M. Pickett 
Mrs. J. E. Russell, " L. Bigelow, 

Wood County. 
Albert D. Wright, Miss Sophia Barlow. 



Amelia P. Clapp, 

Scioto County. 
J. H. Rolfe. 

C. A. Ruth Baker, 
Sarah J. Thayer, 



Summit County. 
Samnel Bissell. 

Miss E. L. Alverson. 



Miss Mary Curtis, 
" M. E. Woodruff. 
Wyandot County. 

Rev. C. S. Thayer. 
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Maine. Massachusetts. New Jersey. 
Ifc Knight Dr. 0. Cutter. Geo. C. Woollard. 

New York. 

Rev. Asa Brainerd, James Henry jr., Ira Patchln, Adelia C. Walker. 

Pennsylvania. 

J. M. McElroy, J. A. Walker, E. Pease, Matilda Markham. 

Michigan. Indiana. Illinois. Arkansas. 

Hon. I. Mahew. J. H. Holton. Mary A. Walker. John H. Watson. 



(Cnranrtiira nf \)t /ranto nf jftmnlt dltautioit. 

Pursuant to notice, the Convention assembled in Sandusky City, on the 6th, 
It was organized by appointing Rev. P. B. Wilber, Chairman, and A. D. Lord 
Secretary. 

The Report of Rey. S. Findlay, Chairman of the Committee appointed to make 
arrangements for the Convention, was read and accepted. The propriety of 
forming an Association of the Friends of Female Education, was discussed by 
Messrs. Findlay, Zachos, Rickley, Gerhart and Lord. Messrs. Wilber, Findlay, 
and Sanford were appointed to draft a Constitution for the Association and ar- 
range business for the afternoon session. 

At 3 o'clock P. M., Rev. P. B. Wilber delivered the opening Address. 

Mr. Sanford reported the following, which was adopted : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art. 1. This Association shall be called the "Ohio Association for the pro- 
motion of Female Education." 

Art. 2. The officers of this Association shall be a President, five Vice Presi- 
dents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, and an 
Executive Committee to consist of five persons. 

Art. 3. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the 
Association. In case of vacancy, or his absence, it shall be the duty of any one 
of the Vice Presidents to perform the same duty. 

Art. 4. It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary, to perform the usual 
duties devolving upon such officer. 

Art. 5. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to correspond 
with Teachers in Female Seminaries and friends of Female Education, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. He shall further keep a full copy of com- 
munications from and to him, in a book provided for that purpose — keep such 
correspondence, and report his correspondence when called upon to do so at any 
regular meeting of the Association. 

Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive and keep all funds 
belonging to the Association, and pay out the same only on orders from the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. He shall keep a faithful account of all 
moneys received and expended, in a book to be provided for that purpose, and 
report the condition of the finances when called upon to do so at any regular 
meeting. 
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Art. 7. The Executive Committee shall carry into effect all orders and reso- 
lutions of the Association, and shall devise and put in operation such other meas- 
ures, not inconsistent with the objects of this Association, as it shall deem best. 
It shall fix the time and place for holding all regular meetings of the Association, 
and shall appoint at least one annual meeting each year, secure speakers and 
arrange business to come before the Association. It shall keep a full record of 
its proceedings, and present an annual report of the same to the Association. 

Art. 8. The Executive Committee shall hold its first meeting as soon after the 
election as practicable. Three members of said Committee shall constitute a 
quorum for business, and afterwards may meet on its own adjournment or ap- 
pointment. 

Art. 9. All funds raised for the Association shall be by voluntary contribu- 
tion, and shall be expended under the direction of the Executive Committee, 
through its Chairman. 

Art. 10. Any Instructors in Female Seminaries or active friends of Female 
Education, male or female, may become members of this Association, by subscri- 
bing to this Constitution, each male member paying the Treasurer the sum of one 
dollar. 

Art. 11. The officers of this Association shall be chosen by ballot at the an- 
nual meeting of this Association, and shall hold their offices for one year, or un- 
til their successors are elected. 

Art. 12. This Constitution may be altered or amended by a majority of the 
members present, at any regular meeting, when notice of such intended alteration 
shall have been given, at the preceding regular meeting. 

The Convention then proceeded to ballot for officers, and the following gentle- 
men were elected : 

President-- Rer. P. B. Wilber, of Cincinnati. 

Vice Presidents— Rev. J. W. Scott, D. D., of Oxford; Rev. Joseph McD. Math- 
ews, of Hillsboro'; E. Hosmer, Esq., of Cleveland ; Rev. E. V. GerharLof Tiffin ; 
Rev. \V. Grisell, of Delaware. 

Recording Secretary — Asa D. Lord, of Columbus. 

Corresponding Secretary— Rev. S. Findlay, of Chillicothe. 

Treasurer— James Campbell, of Dayton. 

Executive Committee— J. C. Zachos, of Dayton ; S. N. Sanford, of Granville ; 
Rev. S. Findlay, of Chillicothe; Josiah Hurty, of Lebanon; R. R. Sloan, of Mt. 
Vernon. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to report on the subjects respectively 
assigned to them : 

Rev. S. Findlay, on the importance of a uniform course of Instruction in Fe- 
male Seminaries, and the best means of securing it. 

J. C. Zachos, on the study of the Mathematics, as a branch of Female Educa- 
tion. 

T. A. Burrows, on the study of the Ancient Languages, as a department of Fe- 
male Education. 

Lor In Andrews, on the state of Female Education in Ohio. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet on the 28th of December next, the 
day preceding the next annual meeting of the Ohio State Teachers' Association. 



Union Schools. — The Union School Law has been adopted in Middlcbury, 
Summit co., and a fine School House is to be erected during the present summer. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 



M. F. COWDERY, EDITOR. 



It is well understood by our friends that our Association has differed 
somewhat from other Teachers' Associations, in sustaining both a pro- 
fessional and a business character. While our professional progress has 
been such as to demand a publication like our Journal, the business 
aspects of the Association are also assuming so much of importance as 
to require some appropriate method of circulating information among 
our friends. It is thought proper, therefore, for the present, to set 
apart two or three pages of the Journal for this purpose. Although no 
dissatisfaction has, to our knowledge, been expressed with respect to 
our financial or business affairs, yet it is believed that the interests of 
the Association would be subserved, and our friends at the same time 
gratified to see a monthly exhibit of our receipts and expenditures, to- 
gether with such other items of business as have a general interest. 
All communications of this character may be addressed, either to 
Lorin Andrews, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Ohio 
State Teachers' Association, Columbus, or to M. F. Cowdery, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, Sandusky. 

All money received for the Ohio Journal of Education, after paying for the 
expenses of its publication, is devoted to the objects of the Association under 
the direction of its officers. 

The following is the financial condition of the Journal on the 15th day of 
July, 1852: 

Subscriptions received to this date $827 00 

Received for advertising 178 00 

$1,005 00 
Estimated cost of 3000 copies of the Journal for one year 1,650 00 

Due from delinquent subscribers $210 00 

" u subscriptions pledged 50*200 

" " advertising contracts 622 00 

$1,334 00 

Correction. — In the Financial Report for the last year, which appeared in 
the last number of the Journal, Five Dollars should have been credited to Co- 
lumbiana Co. Teachers' Institute. 

The following statement of the present circulation of the Journal may 
serve as an index to the educational interest in the different counties of the 
State. It is proposed to keep both (he foregoing and following tables standing 
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in the Journal, with such changes and additions from month to month as the 
facts may require. Under the head of subscribers from the several counties, the 
first column contains the number of subscribers obtained in the # county, and the 
second the number forwarded from the county. 



Counties. 



Ashland 200 

Ashtabula. •• 50 

Clark 10 

Columbiana. 12 
Crawford.... 



Subscribers. 



Cuvahoga . . . 



50 
50 
50 
Franklin ....50 

Greene 40 

Hamilton.... 100 
Highland.... 10 

Huron 5 

Knox 50 

Lawrence.... 5 

Marion 25 

Miami 40 

Montgomery. 100 

Morgan 20 

Muskingum. 50 

Preble 50 

Richland.... 50 

Seneca id 

Warren 20 

Washington. 20 

Adams 

Allen.... 

Athens.. 

Auglaize 

Belmont..... 

Brown 



' •*• . . . . 



• . • • • . 



50 
15 
10 
13 
13 
41 
44 
25 
60 
64 
12 
22 
15 
8 
7 
4 
60 
11 
37 
17 
54 
23 
19 
20 



6 



. . 
40 
67 

. . 

. . 

a . 

• • 

• . 
a . 

• . 

. . 
. a 
. • 



Counties. Subscribers. 

Butler 4 

Carroll 1 

Champaign*. 2 
Clermont .... 7 

Clinton 3 

Coshocton... 4 

Darke 3 

Defiance .... 7 
Delaware.... 8 
Fairfield .... 6 

Fayette 2 

Fulton 1 

Gallia 

Geauga 3 

Guernsey*. ..25 
Hancock.. •• 3 

Hardin 1 

Harrison .... 3 

Henry 

Hocking ••••3 

Holmes 3 

Jackson ••••• • 

Jefferson ....10 

Lake 5 

Licking 23 

Logan 1 

Lorain 5 

Lucas 5 

Madison .... 2 
Mahoning... 4 



. . 

. a 
. . 

• • 
a a 
. . 

. . 
a . 



Counties. Subscribers. 

Medina 2 

Meigs 

Mercer • 

Monroe 1 

Morrow 5 

Ottawa 1 

Paulding 

Perry 2 

Pickaway ... 4 

Pike 1 

Portage 2 

Putnam 1 

Ross 6 

Sandusky.... 2 

Scioto 4 

Shelby 1 

Stark 57 

Summit 3 

Trumbull ... 4 
Tuscarawas.. 4 

Union 

Van Wert... . 

Vinton 

Wayne 9 

Williams 

Wood 3 

Wyandot.... 2 

No. pledged 1,070 

No. of subscribers 
in Ohio 907 



States. Subscribers. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 1 

California 

Connecticut 2 

Delaware..' 

Florida 

Georgia 1 

Illinois 2 

Indiana 9 

Iowa 1 

Kentucky 3 



States. Subscribers. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 1 

Michigan 7 

Mississippi 1 

Missouri 1 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 1 

New York 8 

North Carolina 



States. Subscribers. 

Pennsylvania 9 

Rhode Island 5 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 1 

I. exas ........ . •"•* .... • • 

Vermont 

Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 1 

Total in other States 65 
Whole No 972 



Contributions for 1859. 

AKKUAL MB1TIHO. 

The following sums were pledged at the last Annual meeting in Columbus, for 

the purpose of sustaining an Agent to labor for the schools of Ohio during the 

current year. To these sums are also added such other contributions as have 

been made to July 1st : 

Pledged. Paid. 

Cincinnati $60 00 .... 

Cleveland, by Messrs. Freese & Humaston 50 00 .... 

Erie county, by M. F. Cowdery 50 00 .... 

Richland county, by C. S. Royce 25 00 $13 71 

Ashtabula " ' r A. H. Bailey 15 00 

Muskingum " " G. W. Batchelder 50 00 35 00 

Morgan " "D.F.Johnson 5 00 
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00 



00 



500 
18 00 
13 00 
10 00 


•• • • 
500 


• • • • 


• •• • 
500 


• • • • 


•• • • 
1 00 
200 


• • • • 



Preble county, by L. M. Morrison 30 00 

Knox " " Messrs. Sloan &Bixby 50 00 

Warren " " J. Hurty 10 00 

Ashland " " John Lynch 50 00 

Butler " " Dr. Anderson 25 00 

Crawford " "T.C.Bowles 10 00 

Highland " " Isaac Sams 5 00 

Huron " " 8. F. Newman 5 00 

Lawrence " " J. K. Kidd 5 00 

Miami " "D.C.Orr 20 00 

Greene " " W. B. Fairchild 10 00 33 

Washington" " Prof. Andrews 10 00 

Clark " " C. F. McWUliams 10 00 

Plymouth, by C. S. Royce 15 00 

Guernsey County Teachers' Institute • 

Jefferson County Teachers' Institute 

Thomas Cowperthwait & Co 10 00 

Jenks, Hickling & Swan 5 00 

A. W.Price 5 00 

D. Appleton & Co., by A. H. Bailey 5 00 

W. B. Smith & Co., by C. 8. Bragg 5 00 

A. S. Barnes & Co., by S. Newbery 5 00 

Pratt, Woodford & Co., by I. Patchin 5 00 

C.S.Bragg 20 00 

Miss Harriet Bacon 1 00 

J. H. Rolfe 5 00 

Received from Treasurer of Teachers' Association 

for initiation fees at Annual Meeting 

$581 00 $148 71 

SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 

For the purpose of placing the proper compensation of our agent, during the 
current year, beyond all contingency, the following persons have become person- 
ally responsible for the sums opposite their names to make up a Reserve Fund, 
to use as occasion may require. It is known to the Committee that there are 
other teachers in the State, who could not conveniently attend the recent meet- 
ing, who would gladly unite in contributing to the above fund. Such are re- 
quested to forward their names, with the amounts annexed, one-fourth in advance 
to the Chairman of the Finance Committee, before the 15th of August It is un- 
derstood in these pledges, that the individual subscribing may secure contribu- 
tions from others to redeem his pledge, and that such other persons may be 
properly credited for the same, in our monthly Financial Report 

Pkdfed. Palo. 

George W. Batchelder, Zanesville $50 00 $12 50 

J. H. Rolfe, Portsmouth 50 00 12 50 

John Lynch, Ashland 50 00 12 50 

A. D. Lord. Columbus 50 00 12 50 

M.F.Cowdery, Sandusky 50 00 12 50 

D.F.DeWolf, Norwalk 30 00 

L. E. Walker, Milan 30 00 

C. S. Royce. Plymouth 30 00 2 50 

W. B. Fairchild, Xenia 30 00 10 00 

Marietta Teachers. Marietta 30 00 10 00 

Hollenbeck and Olnev, Perrysburgh 25 00 5 00 

Page and Drummond, Maumee City 25 00 

J. C. Zachos, J. Campbell, and C. Rogers, Dayton 65 00 40 00 

W. C. Anderson, Oxford , 20 00 5 00 

S. N. Sanford, Granville 20 00 5 0$ 

C. S. Martindale, Ashland 10 00 11 00 

Wm. N. Edwards, Troy 20 00 10 00 

A. C. Deuel, Urbana 10 00 5 00 

J. Tuckerman, Ashtabula county 10 00 2 50 
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Samuel Findlay, Chillicothe #10 00 

James M. McLane, Cambridge 10 00 

George E. Howe, Painesville 10 00 

J.Hurty, Lebanon 10 00 

S.F. Newman, Norwalk 10 00 

A. Deyo. Peru 10 00 

James M. Gilmore, Eaton 10 00 

A. Hoi brook, Marlboro 10 00 

A. Schuyler, for Seneca county 40 00 

J. Spindler and H. D. Lathrop, for Knox 20 00 

J. C. Zachos, Dayton 20 00 

Frederick Cook, Sandusky 

Joseph Ray, Cincinnati 

$765 00 

Received from Treasurer of Association for initiation fees 
at Semi-Annual Meeting 

Total received for the Agent to date $390 46 



$* 50 
2 50 
2 50 

2 50 

3 00 
2 50 


• • • • 
2 50 


• • • • 


• • a • 

5 00 
5 00 
5 00 


$200 00 


$41 75 



l» » 



€Mta' ^nrtfnlin. 



The meeting of the State Teachers' Association at Sandnsky fully equaled, 
both in interest and in numbers, the expectations of the most sanguine : its in- 
fluence cannot fail to be salutary. The people of Sandnsky were unwearied 
in their efTorts to render the sojourn of those who attended agreeable. No body 
of men associated for similar purposes, not excepting the Savant who compose 
the " American Association for the Advancement of Science," have been enter- 
tained with such profuse liberality : houses freely opened for their entertainment, 
a Steam Boat Excursion upon the Bay, a citizen palace thrown open and re- 
freshments provided for four hundred, a Concert of vocal and instrumental 
music after the convention closed — these constituted a series of acts of hospi- 
tality and kindness for which we can name no parallel. And all these bestowed 
upon the Teachers of children and youth in Ohio 1 Really, is not the Teacher's 
vocation beginning to be appreciated ? We think no Teacher could leave the 
place without a feeling of renewed obligation, and of increased determination, 
to aim still higher in his efforts for the faithful performance of his duties. Fel- 
low Teachers, let us be encouraged and give ourselves manfully to our work. 

In view of the facts above named and of others which might be enumerated, 
the people of Sandusky may justly deem that they are " citizens of no mean 
city." Surely, it will need no argument to induce our Association to meet at 
Sandusky, should an invitation again be tendered. 

Our Literary Department, and several articles intended for others, are omitted 
to make room for the proceedings of the semi-annual meeting. 

We invite special attention to the article from the Financial Committee and 
the Business Department Friends of Education, the opportunity for doing 
good is before you. 
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Correspondence. 
The following is from a former associate in the labors of the school-room, now 
located at the capital of Michigan : " I have received the first six numbers of the 
Journal, for which please accept my thanks. I hope your enterprise will be 
sustained permanently. The cause of education at the West needs just such 
a Journal. Public opinion is rapidly improving ; but the Journal, if widely cir- 
culated, will quicken, strengthen, and direct this growing sentiment." 

In relation to the places recently tendered to him, the Hon. Henry Babxabd 
writes : " You are aware that I have been invited to take part and lot with you 
teachers of the West, by assuming the Presidency of the State University of 
Indiana, and of Michigan. I should like nothing better, if my health will per- 
mit, than to labor with teachers and officers of schools of every grade, in one of 
those States, to see what can be done to make the University felt, directly and 
widely, in the educational policy of a State. If I must decide now, I cannot go 
at all ; I must have rest." 

" Honor to whom Honob." — An active friend of our cause, in Greene county, 
says : " The Report of Mr. Andrews, at Sandusky, in relation to subscriptions 
to the Journal, did not do us full justice. We claim to be the banner county in 
the State. We pledged forty subscribers, and have already furnished sixty-seven 
— three more than any other : all these are paid— not one delinquent We pledg- 
ed $15 for the Agent— we have paid $40, and wiU pay $20 more before the next 
meeting of the Association." w. b. f. 

Notices of Colleges, Schools, eto. 
Miami University. — Commencement was attended on the 24th of June. Six- 
teen received the degree of A.B. ; and the degree of A.M., in course, was confer- 
red on eight alumni of the Institution. 

Cleveland Univebsity. — This Institution held its second Commencement 
on the 30th of June. The degree of A.B. was conferred on eight who had com- 
pleted the course of study. 

Heidelberg College. — The year closed on the 1st of July : the next session 
will commence on the 3d of September. The Western Missionary states that, 
during the past session, not a single ease of discipline occurred in the College 
requiring the interposition of the Faculty. The prospects of the College, both 
with respect to students and its endowment, are very favorable. 

Western Reserve College held its Commencement on the 8th ult The 
graduating class numbered nine. Ten graduates of former years, among whom 
was Mr. Almon Samson, of the Public High School of Columbus, received the 
degree of A.M., in course ; and the honorary degree of A.M. was conferred on 
Mr. Andbew Fbeese, Principal of the Public High School of Cleveland. 

In regard to the last the Cleveland Herald says : 

14 The conferring of the honorary degree of Master of Arts on Mr. Fbeese is 
an appointment which evinced the good judgment of this Institution in giving 
( honor to whom honor is due.' 

" Mr. Fbeese has been engaged in teaching in this city some twelve or four- 
teen years ; and if success in his profession, close application to his duties as an 
instructor, and constant acquisition in scientific and literary attainments, are any 
criterion of merit, then surely his case furnishes an example. 

" Mr. F. stands at the head of his profession ; and we doubt whether there are 
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any among the 17,000 teachers in our State that have engaged with more zeal in 
their arduous calling, or hare had better success in training young men and 
women for usefulness in life, than he. He left his New England home in early 
life— came to this city, and identified himself with its educational interests ; and 
to him more than any other man are we indebted for our excellent system of 
Public Schools, which are justly considered as the proudest ornament of our city. 
" Hundreds of our young friends, who have had the good fortune of being his 
scholars, will unite with us in thanking the Western Reserve College for this 
honor, so judiciously and appropriately conferred. 1 ' 

Cincinnati.— The Annual Exhibition of the Hughes and Woodward High 
Schools was attended on the afternoon of Friday, the 2d of July. The exercises 
consisted of thirteen Orations by young men, thirteen Essays by young ladies, 
three Poems, two Colloquies, and a Dialogue, and were enlivened by vocal music 
performed by the pupils. 

Columbus.— The Annual Exhibition of the Public High School was attended 
on the evening of the 1st of July. " We were among the well-entertained audi- 
tory at the Exhibition of the Public High School, at the City Hall, last evening. 
The compositions, both of the young ladies and gentlemen, were exceedingly 
well written ; and the young ladies, especially, read their productions with more 
than ordinary distinctness and propriety. Five young ladies— Misses Melissa H. 
Thrall, Eugenia Doolittlb, Mart C. McClelland, Elizabeth C. Hull, 
and Virginia A. Weight — having finished the prescribed course of study, 
received the honors of the Institution from the hands of Mr. J. Sullivant, 
President of the Board, and were affectionately addressed by the Principal, Dr. 
Lord. When we have such schools at home, why should we send our sons and 
daughters abroad V — Ohio State Journal. 

Maumeb Citt Union School.— This School gave a public Exhibition at the 
court-house, on Friday evening last There was a good audience present, and the 
performance on the part of the pupils, who " acted well their parts," was gener- 
ally commended ; indeed, the manner in which the several pieces prescribed in 
the programme, which comprised many original pieces, were put through— as, 
indeed, the entire exercises — gave general satisfaction, and reflected much credit 
upon the School and its teachers, and well illustrated the value and beneficence 
of our admirable Common School Union System. 

At the close of the exercises, the pupils, as a manifestation of their apprecia- 
tion of the labors of their respected Principal, Prof. Page, presented him a copy 
of Webster's large unabridged Dictionary, which was very appreciatively re- 
ceived by Prof. P., and in response to which, he made some very timely and 
appropriate remarks, which it is presumed were not lost upon the school or the 
audience. 

There will be a vacation of this School until some time in September, when, 
we understand, it will re-commence under the same board of instructors.— Mau~ 
mee River Times. 

Ohio Conference High School.— The late Exhibition of the School is 
generally commended for the high standard of attainment, as well as for the 
excellence of its discipline. The able Principal has steadily endeavored to unite 
mental with moral culture, and his labors have been happily rewarded. The 
patronage of the public has been liberal, and under the present auspices will no 
doubt be as liberally continued. — Springfield Gazette. 

Rev. H. M'Millan's Academy.— The second Examination of the Academy 
at Cedarville, superintended by the Rev. Hugh M'Millan, took place on Friday 
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last, before the parents of the scholars, and other citizens. The exercises in the 
English department, including Arithmetic, English Grammar, and Natural Phi- 
losophy, were accurately and ably performed. The students in the Classical 
department acquitted themselves in a highly satisfactory and creditable manner. 
After a short recess, specimens of Declamation, original and select, were given 
in the Associate Reformed Church, and were of such a character as to afford no 
small promise of future excellence. It is to be hoped that the citizens of Cedar- 
ville and neighborhood will so countenance this Institution as to evince their 
appreciation of the benefits which it is intended and calculated to confer.— Xenia 
Torchlight. 

Weslbtan Female College.— The annual Commencement of this popular 
western Institution was held in Cincinnati a few days ago. The exercises were 
of a high order. Thirteen graduated. The number of pupils in attendance at 
the College during the past year was 451.— Cleveland Herald. 

Pleasant Railboad Excursion.— The good people of Wellsville are justly 
proud of their Union Schools, under the superintendence of Mr. Parsons, and 
they take an interest in them that cannot fail to stimulate teachers and pupils. 
On Wednesday, the closing exercises of the Schools were crowned by a rail- 
road excursion to Bayard, generously tendered, the Patriot says, " by the whole- 
souled President of the Board of Directors, Cyrus Prbntiss, Esq." Six cars 
were filled with the happy throng, and the train ran up to Bayard and back, 
stopping at Bayard long enough for all the little ones to partake of refreshments. 
Superintendent Durand and Conductor Curtiss did everything possible to 
make the trip pleasant to the juveniles, and were entirely successful. Some 290 
ladies and gentlemen accompanied the scholars ; and the excursion will long be 
remembered as a new feature in public school enjoyment— Cleveland Herald. 



>• » 



Sttms* 

Hon. Rurus E. Harti, of Marietta, has been appointed Superintendent of the 
State Asylum for the Blind. Mr. H. is a graduate of Tale College, and an active 
and efficient friend of Education. He has been President of the Board of Edu- 
cation since the organization of the Marietta Schools on the Union plan, and 
has devoted much of his time to the interests of the Schools. His views on the 
great subject of Education are liberal and sound, and he will, without doubt, 
discharge the duties of his new office with ability and success. 

Hon. Horace Mann has accepted the appointment to the Presidency of An- 
tioch College, at Yellow Springs. 

Rev. J. P. Smart has been elected Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Xenia. 

Mr. S. W. Barber, A. M., is to take the place of Mr. Lynch, as Superintend- 
ent of the Union School in Ashland, at a salary of 1600. 

Samuel B. Woolworth, who has for nearly twenty-five years had charge 
of Cortland Academy, (in N. T.,) has been appointed Principal of the N. T. 
State Normal School. 

Rev. Asa Brainrrd, late of St Lawrence Academy, N. Y., is to take charge 
of the Female Seminary in Norwalk, O. 

Mr. John S. Dixon, formerly Principal of the Union School in Howell, has 
taken charge of a similar school in Lansing, Mich. 
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Mr. John Ltnoh, who has for the last two years so successfully conducted the 
Union Schools of Ashland, has been secured as Superintendent of the Schools 
of Circle ville, at a salary of $1,000. 

Mr. Wm. N. Edwards, late of Dayton, is to take charge of the School soon to 
be commenced in the fine School House recently erected in Troy, Miami county. 

The salary of Dr. Rat, the Principal of the Woodward High School, and H. H. 
Barney, the Principal of the Hughes High School of Cincinnati, has been fixed 
at $1,500. The first Assistant in each of these schools receives $1,000. 

Mr. A. Wood, author of the " Class Book of Botany," has been employed as 
an Instructor in that science in the Ohio Female College : salary, $1,000. 

The citizens of New Richmond, Clermont co., have, by a majority of sixty- 
nine votes, adopted the Union School law. 

The Board of Education in Circleville hare recently erected a grand School 
House, 69 by 96 feet on the ground and three stories in height, above the base- 
ment The schools are to commence early in November next. 

Three large school houses are now in progress of erection in Chillicothe : the 
central building is to furnish accommodations for the High School. 

Teachers' Institutes.— The Commissioners of Ashtabula county have ap- 
propriated $60 for the County Institute and the Examiners have decided to hold 
one in the north and one in the south part of the county ; so great is the number 
of those who wish to attend. No county in Ohio has sustained Teachers' Insti- 
tutes so efficiently as Ashtabula. 

The Commissioners of Seneca county, at their June session, appropriated $100 
for a Teachers' Institute to be held during the coming autumn. Well done for 
Seneca county ! 

The Catalogue of the Greene county Institute, attended in April last, contains 
the names of 130 who attended : it is neatly printed, and does great credit to the 
enterprising teachers of the county, and to tne office of the " Xenia Torchlight " 
at which it was executed. 

Associations, etc. — The Annual Meetings of several of the leading Associa- 
tions for the promotion of Education, are to be attended as follows : 

The N. Y. State Teachers' Association, at Elmira, N Y. on the 4th of August 
The American Institute of Instruction, at Trov, N. Y., on the 6th of August. 
The Vermont Teachers 1 Association, at St. Johnsbury, Vt, on the 10th of Aug. 
The Am. Ass y n.for Advancement of Education, at Newark N. J. on the 10th Aug. 
The Am.Ass'n.for Advancement of Science, at Cleveland, O., on the 10th of Aug. 
The Convention of Am. Instructors of Deaf Sf Dumb, at Columbus, August 25th. 

Teachers' Institutes.— The Fall sessions of the Institutes in Ohio, so far as 
arranged, will be attended as follows : 

JLickiug county, at , August 23rd — one week. 

N. Western, at Perrysburg and Maumee, August — , one week. 
Miami county, at Troy, September 6th — one week. 

Jefferson county, at , September 27th — one week. 

Clermont county, at Bantham, October 4th — one week. 
Columbiana county, at Wellsville, October 4th — one week. 

Knox county, at .October 11th — one week. 

Lake county, at Painesville, October 18th — one week. 
Preble county, at Eaton, October 18th— one week. 

Ashtabula county, at , October 25th — one week. 

Seneca county, at , October 25th — two weeks. 

Stark county, at Paris, October 25th — one week. 

The Postage on the Ohio Journal of Education to regular subscribers, when 
paid quarterly in advance, is as follows : 
When sent 50 miles or less, 1 1-4 cents per quarter. 
Over 50 and not more than 300 miles 2 1-2 cents per quarter. 
Over 300 and not more than 1,000 miles, 3 3-4 per quarter. 
Over 1,000 and not more than 3,000 miles, 5 cents per quarter. 

A. F. Perry, P. M., Columbus, O. 
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^nplar tfitaatim hi tfnat ^Britain. 



XN the Journal for August we gave some account of Collegiate 
Education in Great Britain, as compared with that in the United 
States ; in the present number we propose to condense from the North 
British Review some statements respecting Popular Education in that 
country. This Review, published at Edinburgh, if not absolutely at the 
head of the British Quarterlies, is certainly second to none in the 
ability with which it is conducted, and in the judicious and healthy tone 
of its articles. 

The subject of Popular Education has been frequently discussed of 
late years in Great Britain, and different schemes have been proposed. 
One great question which has occupied the attention of those who have 
talked and written upon this subject, relates to the connection of 
religion with education. Some are in favor of an ahsolute divorce, 
while others, and probably a large majority, desire that the two things 
should continue to be united — how intimate the union should be, is a 
question again. So far as we understand, all the schools which 
receive aid from the government, are denominational. After saying 
that little faith can be placed in figures, because they are the result of 
very limited observation, and that he shall assume these three postu- 
lates : There is not enough of education — There is too much of bad 
education — There is a great need of good education ; or in other 
words, many children are untaught, many more are very badly 
taught, all ought to be well taught — the writer proceeds : 

" Most persons are aware that, in the year 1846, important changes 

Vol. I, No. 9: September, 1852. 17 
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took place in the relations of Government to the cause of Popular Edu- 
cation. Up to that period, its functions had been confined to the 
administration of a very limited grant, applied chiefly in aid of the 
erection of school buildings, and to the institution of inquiries into the 
character of existing schools. Out of these inquiries, the present sys- 
tem has gradually arisen. They brought to light facts too stubborn to 
be resisted, and too important to be passed by ; year by year, accumu- 
lating evidence riveted the conviction that school-building and school- 
supporting were nearly useless, until far more sufficient guarantees 
were provided for the quality of the instruction communicated." 
" Since 1846, besides grants for building, the aid of the Committee of 
Council has been afforded toward the apprenticeship of pupil-teachers, 
the training of masters and mistresses, the augmentation of their 
salaries, and the purchase of school-books, fittings and apparatus." 

Government Inspectors are " appointed by the Queen on the nomina- 
tion of the Lord President of the Council, but always with the concur- 
rence of the proper representatives of the religious body, to whose 
schools each Inspector is to be sent." In England and Scotland 
there are eighteen Inspectors besides those whose duty it is to visit 
work-house schools. 

" Their original duty was that of simple inquiry into all points con- 
nected with school accommodation and instruction. As the system ad- 
vanced, however, the nature of the Inspector's office was materially 
modified. Every school receiving aid from Government in the shape of 
an annual grant, depends, in a great measure, on the Inspector's report, 
for each year's continuance of such aid. No money is ever paid till he 
Has visited and reported : and if his report be unfavorable, it will in all 
probability be withheld. So that these officers now serve, not merely as 
the Council's eyes, by which they can look into every corner of the land, 
but in a certain indirect and figurative sense, as its hands, also, 
through which it dispenses its pecuniary bounty. We say indirectly ; 
for, strictly speaking, the Inspector has still no power but that of 
observing and reporting what he sees. Only, his opinion — formerly a 
naked voice — is now armed with certain golden arguments, very potent 
in their persuasiveness." 

But the Inspector has another duty to perform, beside that of exam- 
ining the school — he must examine the pupil-teachers, and those who 
wish to become such. The pupil-teacher is an apprentice to the trade 
of school-keeping. In Scotland they have known for centuries that a 
man cannot teach what he himself has not been taught ; but they have 
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not known till recently, that special training was necessary to enable a 
man to become a skillful instructor. Formerly it was thought a man 
of ability and education might assume at once all the responsibilities 
connected with the work of instruction. One object, then, of the 
scheme of pupil-teachers, was to train up a corps of teachers. A 
second was to enable the master of a school to admit a larger number 
of pupils. " The monitorial system was an expedient to meet this evil 
(of large schools), an expedient valuable to a certain extent, and 
which will still linger for a while in the by-ways of education, but soon, 
we hope, to be consigned in every school aspiring to be good, to the 
grave of all partial improvements. * * * The pupil-teachers differ 
from mere monitors, in age, in position in the school and consequent 
authority, in the regularity of their attendance, and more than all, in 
having chosen the profession of a teacher, and in giving themselves to 
it as the business they have to learn." 

The number of these pupil-teachers is restricted. There may be 
one to forty pupils. But every school can not have them. Some teach- 
ers are not fit to instruct those who are expecting or wishing themselves 
to become teachers. And even a poor house or imperfect ventilation, or 
lumbering and badly-contrived seats and desks, may induce the In- 
spector not to recommend a school as fit to receive pupil-teachers. 
But if there is no objection to the master or to the school-house, the 
Inspector examines the candidates. They must not be over 16 nor 
under 13 years of age. Suppose the examination to be satisfactory. 
The apprentice enters on the first year of his apprenticeship. How 
much assistance he renders to the master, we can not learn, but doubt- 
less it is but little. He now looks forward to the examination at the 
end of the year, for that will determine whether his apprenticeship is to 
continue, and whether he is to receive any compensation. If he passes 
the test he receives £10. At the end of the second year he receives 
£12 10s, and so on for five years ; each year's stipend depending upon 
the examination at the close of the year. If all these successive 
examinations have been safely passed, he may now compete for a 
Queen's Scholarship. This is a prize of £20 or £25, given to the 
most deserving of the pupil-teachers, to aid them in completing their 
course in a Normal Seminary. 

This is a brief outline of the British system. We are not aware 
that there is anything resembling it in any of the United States. These 
yearly stipends are about what the pupil could earn by factory labor, and 
must be given to induce continuance at school. The inference is, that 
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the great man of the children are indigent. The system is still recent, 
as it commenced in 1846. Thus far it seems to have answered its par- 
pose. The North British says, " We see every reason for maintaining 
all the main features of the pupil-teacher system." 

The whole article is worth reading, and we should he glad to extract 
largely from it. Here is a sentence on English Grammar : " If we are 
to show the fitness of words to be the symbols of thoughts — if we are to 
analyze each grammatical role, and prove that its technicalities are only 
Common Sense dressed up for company — if we are to convince the child 
that grammar is not invented but discovered, and that its own little head 
contains the original of all the hard book words which seem so many 
instruments of torture, then may Grammar become, instead of the most 
repulsive, the liveliest lesson of the school-room. We know of no 
better ten minutes' test of the intellectual state of a school, than a 
common-sense examination on the elements of English Grammar. It 
will never be well taught till those who are to teach it know more than 
a very little of some grammar besides English." i. w. a. 

Marietta, August, 1852. 



€J)B Mm of tfolltgt ^ro&Mora is relation to iwjjoote. 

Thb most friendly relations should subsist among all classes of Teach- 
ers. Each one can learn something from others, and can, in turn, 
impart something of equal value with what he has received. The 
College Professor should put on no patronizing airs, as if he were 
in any respect superior to other Teachers. He should regard himself 
as a fellow-laborer with them, interested in the success of their work, 
anxious to assist them, ready to contribute to their aid from the resources 
of his own experience and reading. Teachers in other departments 
should have no jealousy in regard to the interference of College Instruc- 
tors, in the systems and modes of teaching. 

The real interest of one department of education is the interest of all 
others. Any real progress in one facilitates improvement in all the 
the rest. K one member suffers, the others suffer with it. The Col- 
lege will flourish just in proportion as other parts of the great system 
•re working out their results with the greatest success. When the 
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College does its part of the work well, the Common School and the 
Academy share largely in the benefit Temporary alienation among 
the various parts of the educational system, has been forced into exis- 
tence for a short time to subserve some purpose ; bat enlightened 
teachers soon understand the merits of the case. They feel their com- 
mon interest They learn to stand shoulder to shoulder in their great 
work. There should, then, be no suspicion, no jealousy, nounkindness 
in the great brotherhood of Teachers. No comparisons of high and low 
should be made among them. They are all engaged in a noble work, not 
appreciated by society as it should be, somewhat poorly compensated, 
without much to allure and attract, but still a work that underlies the 
beet interests of society, that perpetuates the work of the legislator, 
and furnishes room for the skill of the statesman — the ally of the pulpit, 
the handmaid of religion. Shall such persons watch each other with a 
jealous eye, stand aloof from each other, render no aid to each other by 
sympathy, counsel, or suggestion ? Away with such folly ! 

I took up my pen to speak of the duty of the College Professor in rela- 
tion to the common school. The thought struck my mind that there is 
not always a proper fraternal feeling existing throughout the ranks of 
Teachers. The first duty, then, of College Professors should be 
to disabuse the minds of their fellow Teachers in this particular. They 
should satisfy them that they deeply sympathise with them, and that 
they fully appreciate the importance of their work. They should make 
it evident that they do not regard the work of common school teaching 
any less important than their own. They must not regard them- 
selves in the light of an Aristocracy in the Republic of Teachers. If 
the position of the College Professor is, in any way, preferable to 
that of the common school Teacher, (and this may admit of grave 
question,) let him make compensation by the kindness of his manner 
and the promptness with which he communicates the results of his ex- 
perience to his less favored brethren. If the College Professor did not 
forget that he has to deal with character formed before he is wanted— 
that he must build upon a foundation that other hands have laid — that 
the beauty of his work, the fair proportions with which it shall gradu- 
ally rise up into view, the commanding elevation which it shall at 
length reach, all depend upon what has been done long before his 
agency has been called into requisition, he would never look down, 
from any fancied eminence on which he may suppose himself seated, 
upon the busy agents every where at work, laboring on the foundations 
of the pyramidal structure. 
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The Teachers in our Colleges should be ready to lead in every good 
word and work in the great educational movement. They should give 
the right direction to this movement. They should contribute their 
full share of momentum. They should guard it against the errors and 
mistakes to which it is liable. 

College Instructors need, perhaps, a word of exhortation on this 
point. Are they contributing their full quota of influence in improving 
the common school system ? The amount of their influence should be 
great, should be distinctly felt. The modes of putting forth this in- 
fluence must of necessity be various. It is not my purpose to speak of 
them now. This subject can be better taken up at another time. 

I am free to say that I wish to see College Professors taking the 
right position in regard to the education of the masses, — in regard to 
common school education. I cannot give them credit for having done 
their duty in this particular. Some of them have done great things, 
and have thereby shown how much could be accomplished by them all, 
acting energetically with one common view of placing our educational 
system on the high ground it ought to occupy. It is the interest, it is 
the duty of College Professors to work zealously in this field. 

If opportunity is afforded me I shall have something more to say on 
this subject. I have nothing to allege in the way of censure or com- 
plaints. We are all interested in having Teachers act together as one 
great, powerful body, assisting each other, sympathizing with each oth- 
er, each communicating to others the results of his own experience, all 
freely receiving, freely imparting. j. k. 

Marietta College, August, 1852. 



• mi 



(ffifiUtf, 

Head before the Huron and Erie Teacher £ Association, at a meeting 
in NorwaUc, June 12th, 1852, by Mrs. M. F. C. Worcester. 



I have been requested to write an Essay for this meeting. 
Whether the following is an Essay or not, /cannot determine. It is 
not a Discussion; neither is it, as I believe, a Lecture. I hardly think 
it is an Oration. What to call it puzzles me greatly, and I sincerely 
doubt whether there is one present, sufficiently acute to fix its name 
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with precision. May be it is a Fragment. I rather incline to that 
opinion. 

I do not see why the gentlemen request the ladies to write. It is 
as clear as noon-day that they expect nothing even passable from us. 
They regard themselves as vastly our superiors. They do not wish 
us to teach them. Oh, no ! What then ? Well, they want the ladies, 
dear creatures, to attend their meetings ; and, as keeping silent, in these 
days of Women's Conventions, is quite a difficult affair, may be they 
opine that writing will operate as a safety-valve. I am not sure it will, 
but I hope my sisters of the " plume " will make free use of pen, ink 
and paper, and let their wise thoughts have free scope, be the conse- 
quences what they may. K the thing is fairly and honorably done, I care 
not if the gentlemen are run wholly off the track, and find themselves 
at the bottom of the embankment, while we stand, triumphant, upon 
the summit. 

I have chosen, as the theme for my fragment, Insubordination. As 
I proceed, I shall probably sometimes wander from it. It is the fashion. 
As I have just said, I do not like it. I settled upon it because one of 
our clergymen has recently remarked that " insubordination in families 
is tho crying sin of our town," and I partly believe him, especially 
since the Exhibition of the last Panorama. I am not, however, intend- 
ing to portray it as it exists among us, because I do not know its extent, 
aud have not the ability to give it the strong, dark tints which it de- 
serves. We will observe it at a distance. 

Within the limits of the State of Ohio stands a beautiful village, 
with enchanting groves of trees, thriving flower-gardens, handsome 
dwellings, comfortable school-houses, and the inhabitants are proud of 
their general intelligence and of their virtuous and thrifty habits. 
Thither let us go. We will assume, if you please, the character of 
Paul Pry — inquisitive and invisible. We will peep into windows, stand 
behind doors, sit in chimney-corners, (alas, for these degenerate days ! 
there are no chimney-corners,) crouch beneath the back of the Air- 
Tight, or ooax good easy Pomp to lend us his lowly square foot beneath 
the shadow of the ample dining-table. Ah, here is a sly spot ! 

It is morning. The clock in the dining-room strikes seven. Now 
listen ! " Boys and girls get up !" cries a tired mother, elevating her 
face a little up the chamber stairs, "breakfast is ready." "Father 
is n't up yet," replies a coarse, abrupt voice, " I won't get up before he 
does." "Nance and Jul get up!" persists the mother. "I'm 
sleepy," sap Nancy. " Where are my shoes?" says Julia. " They 
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are down here under the bureau." A pause "Mother, Dave 

won't get up, and Eb has jumped out of the window down on to the 
ahed." * * * "Mother, Nanoe has gone to sleep again." "Wake 
her up then." " Jul, I say, let me alone." " I won't get up now." 
"If you don't, I '11 tell mother." " Don't care if you do. She 
oan't make me get up." Nancy goes to sleep again. Julia hurries on 
a few garments, not over clean — not entirely mended, smooths her 
hair a trifle, possibly washes eyes, mouth and hands, and presents her- 
self at the breakfast table. We will qubss the rest 

On to the next house. Ah, just seated round the breakfast-table ! 
Parents and children are present. Now observe ! " Give me some 
ooffee," says Joseph, "I won't drink water nor milk. I will have 
coffee, and I 'U have it strong, too." " I won't eat this bread and 
butter, so there now," chimes in Eddy. "Susan's got my spoon," 
says little sis, and " you lie, I havn't got it," says great sis. Tommy 
sings out at the top of his voice, " Joe's got the biggest piece of 
cheese, and I won't eat this." " Children, children, can't you be 
more quiet," says the mother ? " Oh, let them talk ! Children must 
have their own way," says the father. " Here, Tommy, here is a 
better piece of cheese. You needn't eat that if you don't like it." 
This is sufficient. A key to the usual management in this family. We 
will pass along. 

A few rods farther, leaving three dwellings upon the right, and we 
come to a neat little cottage, partly overgrown with woodbine and honey- 
suckle. The white and purple violet, and the lowly star of Bethlehem, 
peep out from among the tall grass, deeply shaded by an ancient syca- 
more. A sudden burst of anger issues from the kitchen door, which 
stands half open, and, as we look stealthily beyond it, we mentally ex- 
claim — What is transpiring in this little paradise ? One look suffices. 
Edgar has kicked the servant girl and she is threatening to leave the 
house this very hour. The boy stands sullenly in one corner, and the 
poor mother, with a weight of care hanging upon her, to sustain which, 
together with the family work, she feels herself wholly inadequate, looks 
distressed, and if she dared, would chastise her ruffian boy. But it is 
too late. Uncurbed in childhood, he is now too strong for his invalid 
mother* and full well he knows it. Need we stay longer ? Is not this 
sufficient to show the usual modicum of family government in this 
house? 

In the large house opposite there is a great bustle. We draw near. 
The children are preparing for school. " Let me stay at home to-day, 
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mother," says one of fourteen rammers, bright and beaming as the 
mountain rose, "/shan't go if you do n't, " subjoins another, two 
jean you n ger. " You must both go. Your father will be displeased 
if I permit you to stay at home in pleasant weather." " He need not 
know it," says the first. "I havn't learned my lessons, and Mr. 
Grant will keep me after school." " No, he will not. He knowe 
what I think of such proceedings, and if he does you shan't go again. 
You shall go to Mr. Easyman's school. He does not have such bar- 
barous rules." " Yes, mother, Mr. Grant will keep me to-night. He 
said he would if I did not have my lesson to-day, and I know ho will." 
" Did he say so ? Then you shall not go." " Good ! I thought you 
would let me stay when you knew aU the circumstances." " May n't'I 
stay, too, mother? I want to go to Aunt Betsy's. Ellen Gray is 
there." "You had better go, Lucy. You have but two lessons to 
learn, and have plenty of time to prepare them." A violent fit of 
weeping accomplishes the wishes of the second pleader, and so Jane 
and Lucy are poth permitted, not only to lose their own lessons, but to 
retard the progress of those who are so unfortunate as to be classed 
with them. This is yielding one's own wishes for the good of the 
children. One shouldn't be selfish, you know. We pass on. 

All seems quiet about this two-storied dwelling with a pretty trellis 
in front. Let us peep in — nay, walk in boldly. Here are only little 
children. Their elders are already in school, trying the temper, and 
baffling the efforts of one of the best of teachers. Two chubby non- 
descripts are rummaging nook and corner for amusement. " Come 
here, Willie, and sit in this chair by me." " I won't." " Well, come 
away from that drawer." But Willie does not choose to relinquish the 
half-opened drawer. His eye is charmed by certain revealments of 
which he has caught a glimpse, and the mother rises and forcibly leada 
him to the chair beside herself, places him in it, and turns languidly to 
her previous toil. Willie is again at tfce drawer — is again caught and 
rather resolutely seated in the chair. He manifests his self-will, on M$ 
occasion, by pinching with his feeble little fingers, and striving to bite 
tho hand which is vainly endeavoring to rule. No notice is taken of 
these minor demonstrations, and Willie soon finds his way back to the 
drawer. 

" What is the reason, good woman, that you cannot control your 
child?" 

" I think I could," the tear starting in her eye, " were it not that 
his father thinks him so smart, and his ways $o cunning, he does not 

174. 
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like to have me correct him. Willie, though not yet four yean old, 
already understands that his mother must stand alone if she requires 
obedience. I often think, if my husband would exchange places with 
me, but for a single day, he would, long before its close, agree with 
me, that obedience to parents is the jewel of a household. I feel that 
my life is waning, that my children will soon have a step-mother, and 
how can she bear with their unchecked waywardness, if / am annoyed 
and disturbed by it?" 

" Do not despair, good mother. Govern with your husband if you 
can; if not, govern wiihoxU him. It is your right, it is your butt. 
Look to the future world. Draw your support thence. Evil disposi- 
tions uncontrolled in your child, will draw about him evil spirits, for 
Eke loves like. Therefore, shrink not. A heavy burden it will, in- 
deed, be to you, but remember eternal consequences hang upon your 
management." 

Hark ! what a hubbub is here in tins comfortable dwelling by the 
road side ! A boy with muffled hands, a woman talking vehemently, 
neighbors running to and fro. What is the matter ? A sky-rocket 
burst? Oh, no ! Why, the boy has been punished at school I Think 
a moment, mother, what you are doing. Be quiet, neighbors. Inquire 
a little before you explode. " Nay, nay, we will do no such thing," 
say fifty voices. Well, then, we pass on. 

Our course is slow and tedious. The day is drawing to a close, and 
after witnessing a great variety of similar scenes, and growing weary 
thereof, we approach and enter the school-room. 

The teacher looks fatigued, distressed, dispirited, perplexed. There 
sits David, with wandering eyes, listlessly leaning his head upon his 
hand, and chewing a piece of gum, tobacco, or some equivalent thereto. 
About twenty more are employed like himself, and the inquiry natural- 
ly suggests itself whether the Great Creator did not make a mistake in 
not famishing man with all the, appliances for ruminating like the cow 
sad the ox. No doubt He did, and those bright boys, feeling the in- 
convenience, have set about rectifying the error. Nancy, with one eye 
upon the teacher, is just in the act of passing a forbidden note across 
the aisle to another equally ungovernable crony. Julia's head is bent 
upon the seat, her arm adroitly curled around it, and a peep underneath 
reveals a flushed and angry face. She has been censured for deficient 
lessons. Joseph is in his class, but, whenever unobserved, is working 
industriously to promote a general uproar. Words of regret or admo- 
nition fall upon him like pebbles upon adamant. He does as he lists 
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at home, why ihoold he not at school ? Eddy is whispering to the boy 
on hk right th»i" he don't c^a snap for the master. HiB&therknom 
a great light more than Grant does, and has ten times as much money." 
Tommy is pinehing a little fellow next to him, because he declines re- 
linquishing the remainder of a stick of candy which the two have con- 
trived to eat at intervals, and Susan is similarly occupied in another 
part of the school-room. Edgar is watching the movements of the 
Teacher, and at favorable opportunities, doubles his fist, and in forcible 
pantomimic demonstrations lectures to his attentive companions on the 
importance of perpetual <ft«obedienoe. And where is the poor boy who 
was punished at school : " his hands ruined for life ; " " stiff with 
blows ; " " swelled up like a puff-ball ; " black as his coat," and so on, 
and so forth ? He has graduated with the said honors ; is now a gen- 
tleman at large ; needs no tutor ; sports his cane and " Kossuth " ; and 
is, and will be, a great gentleman ! Who but he ? 

Come now and let us reason together. In the name of humanity, 
what can a teacher do — however anxious he may be to lead his pupils 
in the paths of knowledge, virtue and usefulness — with fifty such speci- 
mens of untrammeled human nature ? Even if the parents admit that 
the teacher is to maintain some show of authority, each desires and 
requires that his own favorite method should be adopted ;in respect to 
his children. Says one — " There 's no use in driving. You must 
coax. That is the way / do, and I find no difficulty." " You will 
get along better with my children," sayB another, " if you flatter them. 
That is the way I do, and I have no trouble." Says a third — " Yon 
must persuade my children. That is the way I do, and I find no diffi- 
culty. A fourth recommends making little presents. He does not 
call it hiring them to do right. Oh, no ! but he adds, " That is the 
the way I do, and I find no difficulty." So the teacher is expected to 
teach, but the parents exhort him to coax, to flatter, to persuade, to 
hire : no decisive measures must be adopted ! Nothing required save* 
what the scholars like to do I No clouds, no showers. Is this like the 
government of God ? Does not wrong doing, under His government, 
carry with it its own punishment? Tell me not of the very small 
number of teachers who succeed in governing a school weU. The 
marvel is not that few succeed, but that any do. The admirable mother 
of the celebrated John Wesley, after having brought up, I think, nine- 
teen children to repectable and useful maturity, says in a letter to her 
distinguished son : "I insist upon conquering the will of children 
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Among mines and young ladies, the love of dress and ornament fur- 
nishes a foundation for the development of selfishness and self-will, and 
often fosters a strong inclination to wrestle with the requirements of the 
school-room. It would seem to be the duty, particularly of lady teach- 
ers, to curb this love of finery, to make it subordinate to those useful 
pursuits, which each, as a member of the spirit world, should be mostly 
engaged in. What matters it, young girls, so that you are clean and 
neat, whether your dress is of silk or calico, cashmere or mousline de 
laine ; whether its color is blue or black, red or green ; whether the cut 
is of this, or of last year's fashion ? What matters it whether you 
wear rings on your fingers, whether your hands are delicate, or bear 
signs of your having been useful, and not a useless appendage to your 
father's domicil. We have seen a dearly loved one go down to the 
grave since the last meeting of this Association. From early life, she 
loved the useful rather than the ornamental. She could, as a matter 
of choice, when scarcely seventeen summers had shone upon her loveli- 
ness, (and few were more attractive than she,) leave the paternal roof, 
enter the home of a stranger, and for the love she bore her books, labor 
as an assistant domestic, that she might defray the expenses of that 
education which she afterward valued so highly, and knew so well how 
to turn to the advantage of others. I speak it to her praise. Never 
did I hold her so high in estimation as when, not ten days ago, the 
lady in whose family, and by whose side, she thus toiled, told me of 
this noble feature in her life. Never did I so truly realise the value 
of the lost jewel. Think you that her last hours were dimmed by any 
thought of the clothing which was wrapped about her ? Slight, in- 
deed, were the personal wants in that brief period which lay between 
Ellen in health and blooming beauty, and Ellen in death and the wind- 
ing sheet. Bethink you, young girl, how little you will covet in that 
dread hour which tries even men's souls, and waste not your precious 
moments in contriving, manufacturing or coveting the tinsel display 
which death, the grave, and Heaven entirely disown. Daily weave, 
and daily wear, the beautiful garments of sobriety and gentleness, 
obedience and industry, love and truth ; and let just one ornament, one 
beautiful pearl, one that can never tarnish, a simple gem, but brighter 
than all the collected brilliancy of diamonds upon diamonds, stand 
forth and decorate your whole life. Do you ask its name? It is 
USE. Be this your adorning in this world, and no safer passport will 
you need to an angel's mission, and to ah angel's crown. 
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PBOFfcSSIOVAL. 



titttta to a ^inntg <tajur. 

No. IV. 

Duaa ■ ■ : What I have said to you in previous letters relates 
chiefly to the mechanical features of school-teaching. A oettain 
amount of machinery of some kind seems to be necessary, and it has 
been my object to recommend that which I knew from experience 
would work well, and describe the manner of setting it in operation. 
You will of course introduce many little regulations into your school 
which I have not mentioned, and your circumstances perhaps may re- 
quire you to modify, to some extent, such of mine as you may conclude 
to adopt I will say, howerer, that all of these things, though impor- 
tant in themselves, are to be regarded only as means to an end. The 
great work before us is Education. This is the principal idea, and you 
ought to understand it well. Yes, you ought to settle definitely in 
your mind what Education is and what are its objects and ends. It is 
true that you can keep school, and many do, without bestowing a 
thought upon these matters. You can hear a lesson if you hold a book, 
and ask questions if they are printed / but you cannot think whether 
pursuing a right or a wrong course while you are a stranger to the 
principal points which the true teacher establishes for his guidance. 
Always have an aim. 

Teachers who work without the great end in view and a well-defined 
course laid down leading to it, resemble a company of workmen who 
should commence grading for a rail-road without science to go before 
them in pointing out and deciding the practicability of the route, mark- 
ing the curves and setting the grades. 

The subject of Education is beautifully treated by Potter in the 
" School and School-Master." I would advise you to buy or borrow 
this book, if you have it not already, and carefully study it. It will 
give you wider and clearer views of this noblest of all subjects, and 
better prepare you to perform your duties as a teacher. 

You have, no doubt, given the subject of mental science some atten- 
tion, for of course you would not presume to cultivate mind without 
knowing something of its laws. 

The question, too, whether it should be your principal aim to disci- 
pline and strengthen the intellectual powers of your pupils, or store 
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must be dry and wooden, and make its subjects the same, if it influence! 
them at all. I have said nothing of details, and have not room to 
enlarge, but my idea is this, that teachers must work hard in the vulgar 
sense of working — must exact rigidly the performance of tasks and a 
strict discipline, and at the same time keep up the pupil's enthusiasm ; 
let intelligence, and thought, and originality pervade, as much as pos- 
sible, every exercise ; a dull, dry method of hearing recitations is killing ; 
get as much soul into every thing as possible ; if you can rouse your 
pupils to the delights of intellectual culture, your work is already more 
than half accomplished ; this greatly aids the formation of character, by 
making the brightest and best also the loveliest and most attractive. It 
is better always, where you can, to lead them to coerce the inclinations 
which would thus be enlisted against you; bring out the best traits 
and keep them active, until they become habitual ; indulge, when you 
can without detriment to them; to thwart and cross unnecessarily, 
injures the temper and hinders the work of instruction much. 

And I have but one thing more to say, — which is, however, a repeti- 
tion, but I see it so plainly, — that as a teacher you must not spare your- 
self. Teaching is a laborious, self-sacrificing life, but it is not, as has 
been too often said, a thankless one. If you go into it rightly, (it will 
not do to be half-hearted in teaching,) if you make it your passion, if 
you bind your mind from day to day to what may be called the 
drudgery of the profession, your business suffering not your energies to 
flag, shrinking not from toil, you will most assuredly find jour task 
becoming a delight; you will reap your reward, not the least of which 
will be, that you will keep your own feelings ever fresh, ever young 
and happy. Surrounded thus by young, loving, happy hearts, with 
their beautiful, undeveloped graces of character— of which to obtain a 
glimpse is a joy, and an inspiration — I say to myself, I say to all others 
engaged in teaching, be in eabnest. Kate Montgomebje. 

Wheeling, Va., 1852. 
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I propose to throw out a series of literary criticisms, as guides to 
literary reading. No one can read profitably without the light of ideas 
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that shall guide him into the very heart of his author. He must hare, 
also, principles of selection to winnow chaff from wheat. Beading is 
much like traveling ; as in the latter case your pleasure and your profit 
is much enhanced by having previously read of the countries and seenes 
that you visit, and you save time, also, by knowing what is worthy of 
special notice, so in reading, a judicious criticism enhances the interest 
and profit of a book. 

No. I. 

THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

The true spirit of the age is to be found in the popular Authors. It 
is not found in those who write for posterity. There are those who, with 
the prophetic power of genius, seize upon truths that have not yet been 
realized, and their mission seems lost in sounding them in the ears of 
an indifferent generation, or else they suffer distrust, contempt and 
hatred for that which shall encircle their memories with glory hereafter. 
The reflected light of a dawning future beams from their eyes, but you 
can learn little from them of the present. But the man who, with the 
magnetic power of true sympathy, draws all hearts unto him, is he who 
most keenly feels and most truly reflects the liveliest passions and emo. 
tions of the men of his generation. 

It is with interest, therefore, that we open such authors as Dickens, 
not so much for their intrinsic or ideal merit, as to learn what now 
most interests the great human heart. There is a sacredness in that 
very thought that should put a stop to flippant criticism or contract- 
ed and censorious remark. The highly cultivated, thoughtful, and 
studious mind, may find much to blame in very popular writings, but 
he will find in them the transient but true transcript of what must ever 
command his respect and draw forth his sympathy — his fellow man. 
And he has disciplined his faculties to little purpose if he cannot sepa- 
rate the gold from the dross. 

A considerable change has taken place in this kind of popular litera- 
ture of late years. Even no farther back than the time of Scott, it was 
thought hardly possible to get up a novel for very general reading, 
whose interest did not generally turn on stalwart knights, frown- 
ing castles, and feudal barons, with all the accessories thereunto per- 
taining. There must be at least one battle in it, one great villain, and 
two distressed lovers. One might draw an inventory for a fashionable 
novel a few years ago, thus : 1. An old castle with a very cruel baron 
in it, " who has something hanging heavily on his mind." 2. Two 
lovely daughters, one tall and fair, the other dark and short. 8. 
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Another old castle, with a very jolly baron in it, who has two sons, the 
one a great villain, the other the yery " mirror of knighthood." One 
murder, two dreadful rencontres, a very faithful servant, a dark cave, 
and an inquisitive chambermaid. The whole ends either in a happy 
marriage, in hopeless ruin, or in retirement to a convent. 

Now this was somewhat expensive and limited material, and in conse- 
quence, it was after a while all used up. And novelists fell into des- 
pair, until such writers as Dickens and Fredrika Bremer struck into 
the inexhaustible mines and riches of the "poor and lowly human 
heart." They found the material of the deepest tragedies, where 
" lords and ladies " never come. The feeling fresh from the heart, the 
unaffected outburst of strong nature, the mysterious sympathies, the he- 
roic struggles, the generous self-devotion, the anguish of spirit, and the 
overflowing joys of every day life, are made the " golden web " of each 
thrilling tale. It is a deeper reflection, a more thoughtful view of men, 
that penetrates beyond the factitious and meretricious splendors of con- 
ventional distinction, into the immortal attributes of the divine soul. 
Now a popular author never creates the taste for which he writes in his 
own time. Hence it argues elevation of sentiment and a more thought- 
ful cast in the popular mind, that such a change has come over the popu- 
lar literatare. 

The two chief characteristics of Dickens' writings are humanity 
and humor. A deep current of most original humor mingles with a 
yearning and tender pathos that forces the tear and the smile at the same 
time. It is a pity that this " rich vein " is not always pure. He is 
not always mindful to avoid vulgarity, coarseness, trifling and nonsense. 
There is now and then a spirit of persiflage, which is inconsistent with 
true humor, or with dignity of character. But if one do but read him 
thoughtfully, he can never fail to And some material for reflection and 
some impulse to humanity from most of his tales. 

The central idea and general spirit of all Dickens' works are ex- 
pressed in the following passage: "There are great victories and 
struggles, great sacrifices of self, and noble acts of heroism, done in 
every day nooks and corners, without chronicle or outline, which might 
reconcile the sternest man to such a world and fill him with belief and 
hope in it. It is a world foil of hearts, and one on which the sun nev- 
er rises but it looks upon a thousand bloodless battles, that are some 
setoff against the miseries and wickedness of battle fields. It is a 
world we need be careful how we libel, for it is one of sacred mys- 
teries, and its Creator only knows what lies beneath the surface of the 
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lightest image." This is truly fraught with deep thought and feeling, 
and if he would always sustain himself in this region, Dickens' writings 
would be immortal ; but as it is, they stand only as wonderful delinear 
tions of what is actual, and are too far removed from what is true ideal, 
to reckon on more than passing admiration and praise. J. o. z. 

Cooper Female Seminary, Dayton, August, 1852. 
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For the Ohio Journal of Education. 

^nhlimitus nroittrtfit trtitlj fye stsitq of &mm. 

No age of the world has developed such scientific truth as the 
present. The rapidity with which it has been evolved from nature has 
surprised even its devoted admirers. The history of a Pre-Adamite 
earth has been geologically read ; infidel theories in regard to the crea- 
tion of the world overturned ; and new discoveries in the heavens made 
with the telescopic eye. 

Science unlocks the boundless storehouse of Nature. With her for 
a guide, the world is only a museum, classified, but not methodically 
arranged ; a moving panorama, where the scenes, ever varying, are still 
instructive ; a lesson of wisdom, enabling us, in the crystal dew or in 
the rainbow arch, the flower-spangled prairie or the majestic forest, the 
coral ledge or the expanded continent, to behold an infinite Benefactor. 

The sublimity of science is seen in the beauty and grandeur of the 
universe. The vast and the minute, the illimitable and the microscopic, 
the gigantic mammoth and the smallest insect, the huge ocean king and 
the almost invisible coral animalcube, the wide waste of waters, the 
snow-crested mountains, the far-reaching plains and channeled valleys, 
— this earth, where the ice pillars are shining, the crystal waves dash- 
ing, the green carpet growing, the sand clouds burning, and the innu- 
merable heavenly orbs glittering with radiated or reflected light, — are 
among some of the sublimities which deck the temple of science. 

But this study is not alone connected with the present. Through it 

we can trace animate and inanimate nature back to their origin, read 

their history, and understand their use. We admire the sublimity of a 

4nass of icy mountains, of Niagara, of a lava-breathing volcano, and of 

a furiously circling nuelstrom. We view, as sketchings of the sublime 
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in nature, an ocean sunrise, a lightning-yeined storm-cloud, and the 
northern sky silver-sheeted with the radiant Aurora. All these excite 
in the soul its strongest emotions. But diversified as the earth appears, 
beautiful and thrilling as are her present natural splendors when viewed 
by the light of the sciences, yet they are only a very few of the many 
grand scenes which our globe has presented from its first evolving to 
the present time. 

Science reveals that the world had been in existence myriads of 
years before the time of Adam, — that before the present races of 
animals and plants had been created, there were several distinct crea- 
tions, each existing many thousand years, — that at the terminating and 
commencing of each, the world was convulsed, continents sank and 
ocean-beds upheaved, — volcanoes were quenched and new ones lighted, 
— rivers changed their courses, and seas and lakes were formed anew. 
She tells us that this earth was once a partially melted ball of fire, — 
again it was somewhat evolved, but the boiling ocean and molten crust 
told still of internal heat. Another period finds mountains, plains, 
rivers and valleys, but not a vestige of animate life inhabits it. The 
sun rose and set on a verdureless continent and a tenantless sea. An- 
other revolution, and life came. A few species of plants decked the 
stony soil and the crystal-edged rock, and varieties of shell-fish first 
sported amid the surf on the lake and ocean shores. Another and an- 
other revolution ! the earth at each successive period becoming more 
and more prepared for higher orders ; and finally, after the last convul- 
sion, oceans and seas were placed within their present limits, the latest 
races of animals and plants created, and God's crowning work, man, 
breathed the breath of life. 

Such is Science, as she reads the history of our earth. Is it doubt- 
ed ? It is written in eternal characters on our gigantic mountains, amid 
our massive quarries, within our mammoth caverns, and along our 
boulder pathways. Within the beds of solid rock, beneath our hills 
and plains, the physical history of our globe is legibly inscribed, and by 
the aid of science that history can be plainly read. It shows where land 
and sea were found uncounted years ago. It tells us, without the aid of 
revelation, that Niagara has rolled over those jutting rocks for thousands 
of years. It tells us that in this western region, where now the tops of 
high hills appear, once existed a broad plain, and that all the various 
inequalities of surface — the dell where the fountain springs, or the deep 
valley where the river flows — have all been channeled out by naturaf 
causes, during the protracted flight of time. It records an era when 
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our temperate zones glowed with the warmth of the burning tropics, 
and gigantic palms and ferns, and club-mosses, luxuriantly vegetated; 
and again it tells of a time when every hill-side, nook and mountain 
glen, were the beds of vast glaciers whose branching banks reached fox 
hundreds of miles. 

Yet this is not all : the sublimities connected with science reside not 
in earth alone. They cluster around the golden lights in the upper 
vault; the planetary worlds moving harmoniously around central 
luminaries; suns innumerable, with all their trains of satellites, and 
brilliant comets revolving in cycles vast; the immeasurable celestial 
machinery, all nicely adjusted, circling on their eccentric orbits. And 
far, far away in the ocean of ether, beyond the present visible stars, 
where the brightest ray of our sun never reaches, where the sapphire 
lens of the telescope alone has penetrated, bright suns sparkle out of 
the nebulous mist, and with their attendants — glittering constellation 
after constellation — are seen to roll on in the same cycles as they were 
placed on creation's morn. Is not this a scene of sublimity ? Is not 
the horizon-bounded sky, gemmed with worlds floating in space, suffi- 
cient to inspire the true lover of science with elevated perceptions of 
the great Creator who sent them " twinkling forth from chaos"? 

Such are the sublimities of science. They speak of scenes of grandeur 
almost beyond belief; and were it not for the irrefutable proof which 
the hammer of the geologist and the lens of the astronomer have estab- 
lished, we might view them as romantic theories, which the wildest 
votaries of fiction had never before been able to conceive. 

The religious lesson which they convey is by no means trifling. In- 
fidels have attempted to wield them as formidable arguments to disprove 
the existence of God and the truth of religion ; but the revelations of 
science, fully developed, blast their infamous design. It was one of 
her crowning glories, that when her geological records were seized by 
atheistical hearts, who endeavored to render obscure a true revealed 
religion, that she soon emerged, tearing down the strongholds in which 
infidelity had so confidently entrenched itself, and furnished additional 
testimony to the truth of holy writ. Yes, the connection of science 
with religion is its greatest sublimity. It shows, in a measure, God's 
goodness to man — his unbounded benevolence in preparing a habitation 
for his noblest work. It conveys a lesson in morals. As we move 
onward along life's pathway, whether pampered by luxury, grappling 
with fate, or tried by penury; whether officiating in the holy sanctuary, 
struggling on the race-ground of fame, or drinking at the fountains of 
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learning ; it tells 110 to sever the cords which bind 110 to all that is not 
pare and holy; it gives us enlarged views on the topios which task the 
wisdom of earth ; and it tarns the soul from always contemplating the 
trifling affairs of this world, and bids it look through the Emits of sci- 
ence, up to the God of sublimity. m. 0. t. 
Cumminsvilli, 0. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



The eighth annual meeting of the N. Y. State Teachers' Association 
was attended at Elmira (a town on the Erie Railroad containing 7,000 or 
more inhabitants) on the 4th and 5th of August. The attendance was 
large, and the session one of interest and profit : a much better state of 
feeling seemed to exist among the members than at the meeting in Buf- 
falo last year. 

The opening Address was delivered by N. P. Stanton, Jr., of 
Buffalo. An interesting Report upon Union Schools, and Graded Pub- 
lic Schools was made by W. W. Newman, of Buffalo, which presented 
in a strong light the disadvantages of the present system of single, small, 
and feeble School Districts (which prevails in New York quite as gen- 
erally as in Ohio), and the important advantages to be gained by the 
adoption, wherever practicable, of the Union School plan. 

A Report upon Teachers' Institutes was read by Mr. H. G. Wins- 
low, of Nunda, urging the importance of effort to introduce them more 
generally into the counties of the State. It would seem that for four 
or five years past, the Teachers of New York have done much less for 
their own improvement, by this instrumentality, than those of Ohio. 

Lectures were delivered by Prof. A. J. Upson, on " The History and 
Peculiarities of the English Language in America ;" by Prof. George 
Spencer, on " The Relations of Thoughts and Language ;" by Mr. 
0. H. Anthony, on " The Sanctions of Law;" and several other top- 
ics were presented more or less fully in lectures or reports. 

Mr. T. W. Valentine, appointed for that purpose, reported a plan 
for an Educational Periodical, to be published under the direction of the 
Association. After some deliberation it was decided to publish such a 
periodical monthly, in octavo form, at $1 per year. Several hundred 
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subscribers were pledged, a corps of twelve editors was elected, Mr. Val- 
entine of Albany, was chosen Resident Editor, and the first number of 
the " New York Teacher," is to be issued from the capital of the State 
on or before the first of October next. We bespeak for it a generous 
patronage from the Teachers of Ohio. 

Fellow Teachers, we would that hundreds of you could have attended 
this meeting. Could you have heard the Teachers of the Empire State 
refer to the experience of Ohio in conducting Teachers' Institutes, and 
establishing Union Schools ; to the example of the Teachers of this State 
in their self-denying efforts, for improvement, for sustaining their Agent 
as an Educational Missionary ; and to their energy hv commencing and 
sustaining so successfully this Journal of Education ; you would have 
felt that your light was indeed not hidden, that your influence was not 
entirely unfelt ; and you would have been encouraged to increased en- 
ergy in the prosecution of the great enterprises you have undertaken. 

But upon this subject we forbear the attempt to express all the 
thoughts and emotions suggested to our own mind. Suffice it to say, 
that the report of our doings has gone abroad, not diminishing with the 
distance, and that we shall be held accountable for accomplishing even 
more perhaps than the most sanguine among us have contemplated. 
Shall these high expectations, though awakened unwittingly on our part, 
be disappointed? 

TILE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

This Association held its 23d anniversary in Troy, on the 6th, 7th 
and 9th of August. The Institute, the oldest society of the kind in 
the Union, has published a volume of Lectures and Transactions every 
year since 1830 : as might be expected, these volumes contain some of 
the ablest contributions to our educational literature. Many of them have 
been republished in England. The Institute was incorporated by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, and has for several years received the 
sum of $300, annually, from that body, to aid in publishing its Trans- 
actions. 

The business of the session was introduced by remarks from the 
President, Mr. G. F. Thayer, of Boston. The Introductory Lecture 
was given by Rev. John Pierpont, of Medford, Mass. Lectures 
were delivered as follows, during the session : 

On " Self-Reliance," by Wm. H. Wills, M. A., of Newburyport. 

On " Music,' ' by George W. Pratt, of Boston, Mass. 

On " Phonetics," by Dr. J. W. Stone, of Boston. 

184 
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On "The Elements of our National Education," by C. H. Wiibbl- 
ee, of Salem. 

On " Drawing as a means of Education," by Prof. W. J. Whita- 
r.::. , of Boston. 

On " The Culture of the Imagination," by B. Sears, D.D., of Boston. 

On " Dr. Arnold as a Model Teacher," by Joshua Bates, Jr., of 
Boston. 

On " The School System of New York," by Joseph McKekn, 
LL. D., of New York. 

On " Self-Culture among Teachers," by Rev. J. D. Butler, of 
Danvers. 

On " The True Function of Text Books," by Geo. B. Emmerson, 
of Boston. 

Each of these Lectures was discussed more or less freely : Resolu- 
tions pertaining to them and other subjects of interest were adopted. 

The session was well attended, especially by Teachers of age and ex- 
perience : we have never seen so many gray headed men of the Profes- 
sion together ; and a large number of Female Teachers were present 
from abroad. 

The citizens of Troy opened their houses freely for the accommoda- 
tion of the Ladies ; and many of the Gentlemen had opportunity to en- 
joy their hospitalities. 

The prominent object of the Institute is to cultivate a personal ac- 
quaintance among its members, and secure their professional improve- 
ment. The exercises were closed by a " Levee for social intercourse " 
in the Examination Room of the Troy Female Seminary. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION. 

The second Anniversary of this Body was attended in Newark, 
N. J., commencing on the 10th of August. The exercises were of a 
character to awaken more general interest than those of the meeting 
held in Cleveland last year. Less time was occupied in the discussion 
of particular subjects, and much more in the presentation of carefully 
prepared Reports. 

After the Introductory Address, by the President, Bishop Potter, 
Mr. R. S. Cooke, of N. J., read a Report on Female Education, the 
subject of which was subsequently discussed at length. The prevailing 
idea of the speakers was, that female education should be thorough and 
practical, having a tendency to prepare its subjects for the discharge of 
their widely varied duties and responsibilities. A Report from P. P. 
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Morris, Esq., of Philadelphia, on "Schools of Design for Females, " 
showed conclusively that, by a proper culture of taste and the education 
of the eye and the hand, females may be enabled to obtain an inde- 
pendent livelihood in the employments of Drawing, Designing, En- 
graving, etc.: some girls, after one year's tuition and practice, having 
earned $18 per week. The demand for such labor was shown to be 
great, and in the cities, especially, and manufacturing towns, constantly 
increasing. 

Reports were made on "History, and its Relation to Civilization," 
by Mr. Washburn, of Philadelphia; on "Educational Periodicals," 
by Tuomas H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, Pa.; on " School Discipline," 
by S. Chase, of N. J.; on " The Relation of Education to the 
Industrial Interests of Society," by Asa D. Lord, of Columbus, 
0.; and on " School Attendance," by Wm. D. Swan, of Boston. 

Lectures were delivered on " Physiology," by Dr. J. H. Griscom, 
of N. Y.; and on " Etymology," by Prof. S. S. Haldeman, of Colum- 
bia, Pa. The Lecture of Prof. Upson, on the English Language, and 
several of tho Lectures delivered before the American Institute, at 
Troy, were repeated, by request of the Standing Committee. 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing year : 

President — Prof. Joseph Henry, of Washington, D. C. 

Recording Secretary — R. S. Cooke, of Newark, N. J. 

Treasurer — .John Whitehead, Esq., of Newark, N. J. 

Standing Committee — A. D. Lord, Columbus, 0. ; Prof. W. M. 
Gillespie, of Union College., N. Y. ; E. C. Biddle, Philadelphia ; 
Wm. D. Swan, Boston ; Wm. Travis, Newcastle, Pa. ; Prof. Caleb 
Mills, Crawfordsville, 111. Besides these, P. P. Morris, Esq., the 
Corres[)onding Secretary, Bishop Potter, and Thos. S. Beideman, of 
Philadelphia, are members of the Standing Committee for this year. 

The Association adjourned to meet at Pittsburgh, Pa. , on the second 
Tuesday of August, 1853. 



Normal Class. — Lettson writes that some thirty or forty Teach- 
ers are to attend the Union School at Marlboro, Stark county, and 
to have a continued Institute for eleven weoks from the 9th of 
August, at the end of which they will adjourn to meet with the Stark 
Co. Teachers' Institute at Paris, on the 25th of October. 



On account of the absence of the Editor, the Business Department 
is omitted this month. 
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Th« early part of the last month was occupied with a series of Educational 
meetings of no ordinary interest. A brief sketch of those which the Resident 
Editor attended, is given in this number, but all who have attended such conven- 
tions know how little of their spirit, their real character, can be given even in the 
full reports furnished by the daily papers ; how poorly the appearance, the man- 
ner of the several speakers — that which constitutes the peculiar charm of each — 
can be portrayed by verbatim reports of their remarks or lectures ; of course, 
then, the mere outline here given must be meagre in the extreme. The effect of 
these meetings upon those who attended them will be highly salutary. The op- 
portunity for personal acquaintance, for learning, from those engaged in pro- 
moting them, the great movements m progress in different parts of the Union, is 
invaluable to those who, like Teachers, are confined within narrow limits during 
so great a part of the year. 

The postponement by the committee of the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, has had a very disheartening effect upon 
the citizens of Cleveland, and the people of the West. We would urge upon the 
officers the importance of determining at an early day, the time and place for 
the meeting ; and beg leave to assure them, that they could not easily have found, 
in the Union, a more healthy or agreeable place for their meeting than Cleveland 
was at the time when its liberal minded citizens expected it to occur. 

A full meeting of the Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb was prevented, doubt- 
less, by the death of Mr. Cary. Delegates from the Institutions in Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and Kentucky, however, convened and recommended that the next 
convention be attended in Indianapolis. A scries of resolutions in regard to the 
life and character of Mr. Cabt, late Superintendent of the Ohio Institution, was 
unanimously adopted, and Mr. H. S. Gillet, of Columbus, one of his associates, 
paid a most touching and beautiful tribute to his eminent worth. 

Correspondence. 

In looking over the eighth number I am surprised to find that your journal has 
but one subscriber in New Jersey. This must be because the Journal is not 
known here. Certainly, there are a hundred or more Teachers in this State who 
would subscribe for it, did they know of its existence and value. As there is no 
Educational Periodical published here, I hope that those of other States will find 
their way into the hands of our Teachers, and stimulate them to the good work 
of publishing one themselves. t. c. b., Glendale, N. J. 

Mr. L. Andrews — Tour labors in our thriving little village have not been in 
vain. We have finally adopted the Union School System. The Board of Educa- 
tion have also been authorized to raise by tax for building purposes $2600, and 
to appropriate in addition our present district property, worth $500, toward the 
same object. 

We have just contracted for a brick edifice 38 by 58 feet, two stories high, each 
story to be 12 feet in the dear. The building is to be surmounted with a genteel 
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cupola, and the whole to be finished in good modern style. Our school will not 
get fairly under way until next summer. 

I much regret that certain inquiries of much practical importance, addressed 
by order of the Board to two distinguished teachers in the State, while the inter- 
nal arrangement of our house was under consideration, should have received 
no response. Such a circumstance docs not much exalt these gentlemen in our 
estimation. By the aid of Barnard's School Architecture, however, we have done 
the best we could. At present we are seriously considering whether we shall 
warm our building with Chilson's Hot Air Furnace. We are afraid to write any 
more letters for fear we shall get no answers. d. 

Fredericktown, Knox co., O. 

Hotices of Colleges, 8ohools, etc. 

Commencements. — Granville College, July 14th, number of graduates 9. 

Wittenberg College, at Springfield, July 15th. Graduates 4, students in college 
classes 37, whole number 164. 

Ohio Weslcyan University, at Delaware, July 28th. Graduates, 7 in the col- 
legiate, and 7 in the scientific department Number of students in the college 
classes 42, preparatory department 145, in the other departments 395, total 582. 

Marietta College, July 29th. Graduates 8. The degree of A. M. was conferred 
in course upon 6 alumni. 

Ohio University, at Athens, August 4th. Graduates 2, The Trustees decided 
tc sell Scholarships (for three years' tuition) at $15. 

Kenyon College, August 4th. Graduates 0. The degree of A. M. was conferred 
in course on 10 alumni. 

The commencement exercises of Vermillion Institute, at Hayesville, were at- 
tended on the 6th of July last This seminary is flourishing under the charge of 
Rev. Messrs. James Coon, W. T. Adams and W. W. Colmery, who make it a 
prominent object to give a thorough moral and religious, as well as intellectual, 
education. 

The ninth annual Circular of Salem Academy, at South Salem, Boss county, 
contains the names of 113 pupils : 71 males, and 42 females. The Principal, Be v. 
James A. I. Lowes, A. M., is aided by a male and a female Instructor. . 

The Urbana Seminary, under the charge of Milo G. Williams, A. M.,has the 
names of 78 pupils on its catalogue for the year ending in July. 

Public Schools of Cleveland.— We have received a very neatly printed 
pamphlet from Harris & Fairbanks' office, giving the 16th Annual Report of 
the Board of Managers for the year ending March 14th, 1852, by G. Willey, 
acting manager. 

The schools of Cleveland are now, and for years have been, in a flourishing 
condition. There are 11 Primary schools, 11 teachers and 1,120 scholars ; In- 
termediate, 9 schools, 9 teachers and 734 scholars; Senior, 7 schools, 14 
teachers and 690 scholars ; the High School, 2 teachers and 96 scholars. Mak- 
ing in all 39 teachers and 2,575 scholars. Total expenditure for the year $10,- 
598 57. There are 1,500 volumes in the public school libraries. 

The city of Cleveland ought to be grateful, as no doubt it is, to Mr. Willet, 
for the labor he has bestowed upon the common schools of that city. His praise 
is on every tongue, and he will long be remembered as a benefactor to the beau- 
tiful Forest City.— O. State Journal. 

Female Seminaries.— The Anniversary exercises in Willoughby Female 
Seminary ( Lake county), were attended on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of July. The 
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examinations were thorough, and the classes acquitted themselves well in all the 
studies. Six young ladies received Diplomas. The Address was given by I. J. 
Allen, Esq., of Mansfield. All the exercises were highly creditable, and we can 
not but hope that the efforts of its friends to place the Seminary upon a perma- 
nent basis will be abundantly successful. The number of pupils during the year 
was 18a 

The eighteenth Annual Catalogue of the Granville Female Academy, Wm. 
D. Moore, A. M., Principal, contains the names of 140 pupils. At its late .Anni- 
versary twelve young ladies received Diplomas. The Catalogue is finely print- 
ed, the course of study is thorough, and a sufficient number of Teachers are 
employed. 

The examination at the close of the summer term of the Putnam Female Sem- 
inary, took place during Monday and Tuesday, the 9th and 10th of August The 
closing exercises were held on Tuesday evening, in the Presbyterian Church of 
this place. The audience was very large, and apparently much interested and 
well pleased. Four young ladies graduated with much credit to themselves and 
their Alma Mater. Judging from what we heard, we thought their essays well 
written, evincing thorough training and talent, more than ordinary, while withal 
they were deeply imbued with sentiments of piety. An address on Female Edu- 
cation was delivered by Mr. Hartwell, of Cincinnati. The Diplomas were pre- 
sented as usual by Mr. Kingsbury, the Presbyterian minister of this place, accom- 
panied with an appropriate address. The Seminary is highly favored to have, 
in addition to the labors of competent teachers, one so able and so faithful as 
Mr. K. to preside over its interests. — Western Recorder, Putnam, O. 

Teachers' Institutes.— The Teachers of Warren county, held an Institute 
for one week at Maineville, commencing on the 15th ult Instruction was given 
by Messrs. J Hurty, W. T. Hawthorn, C W. Kimball, J. S. Morris, C. W. Harvey, 
and E. T. Tufts ; and Lectures were delivered by J. Hurty, L. A. Hinc, C. Kuowl- 
ton, and Prof. Murdock. The session is said to have been deeply interesting and 
highly profitable to all. 

The Fall session of the Licking County Institute was attended at Newark during 
the week commencing August 23d. More than 100 were in attendance. The 
Instructors were, Lorin Andrews, S. N. Sanford, W. L. Nicholas, and A. D. Lord. 
A respectable number of subscribers to the Journal was secured. A citizen of 
the county generously paid $10, that twenty Female Teachers might have the 
work at 50 cents each. The evening Lectures by Messrs. Andrews, Hine and 
Lord were well attended by the citizens, who entertained all the female and 
many of the male Teachers gratuitously. 

The Michigan State Normal School House,' at Ypsilanti, is to be dedi- 
cated, and the School formally commenced on the 5th of October next Mr. A. 
S. Welch, late Principal of the Jonesville Union School is the Principal elect. 
A State Teachers' Institute is to be commenced immediately after the 
Dedication, and continue four weeks. 

It is with no ordinary degree of pleasure that we welcome our former Precep- 
tor, Rev. Asa Bra i nerd, to the corps of Teachers in Ohio. From an acquaint- 
ance of years, we can assure all interested, of his competency and efficiency, and 
especially of his ability to instruct Teachers ; as he had charge of a large Teach- 
ers' Department in New York, for nearly twenty years. a. d. l. 

The absence of the Resident Editor during most of the last month, must bo 
his apology for failing to notice several Reports and Documents received. 
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Elements of Natural Philosophy. I. Mechanics. II. Acoustics. III. 
Optics. By W. H. C. Bartlett, LL.D., Professor of Natural and Experimen- 
tal Philosophy in the U. S. Military Academy at West Point. New York : A. S. 
Barnes & Co. — The publishers are entitled to great credit for bringing oat these 
valuable works in so fine a form. 

A Hand Book of the English Language, for the use of Students of the 
Universities and Higher Classes of Schools. By R. G. Latham, M.D., F.R.S. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co., 1852. — This is a work of interest and value, upon 
a subject which is every year commanding more attention. 

Outlines of English Literature. By Thomas B. Shaw, B.A., Prof, of 
English Literature in the Imperial Alexander Lyceum of St. Petersburg. A new 
American Edition ; with a Sketch of American Literature, by Henry T. Tucker- 
man. Philadelphia: Blunchard & Lea, 1852. — This is intended for classes or 
private pupils : it contains a concise history of the English Language, its ele- 
ments as derived from different languages, and sketches of the distinguished 
authors from the age of Chaucer to the present time. We commend it to the 
examination of Teachers. 

Class Book op Poetrt, for the use of Schools or Private Instruction. By 
Eliza Bobbins. New York : D. Appleton & Co.. 1852. — A neat duodecimo, con- 
taining careful selections of poems, classified under the heads: Religious and 
Devotional, Virtues and Duties, Countries and Manners, Natural Objects, Objects 
of Nature and Art, Narrative. This grouping of beautiful thoughts, and im- 
agery pertaining to the same subject, is an admirable idea. The book is very 
suitable for a gift, especially to the young. 

Young's Night TsbuGHTS on Life, Death, and Immortality; with a Memoir 
of the Author, a Critical View of his Writings, and Explanatory Notes, by Jab. 
U. Boyd. Now York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1852.— A fine edition of this well 
known author. The notes add greatly to the interest with which it will be read 
by those already acquainted with the Thoughts, and especially by those perusing 
tho work for the first time. 

A History of the United States of America, on a plan adapted to the 
capacity of Youth, and designed to aid the Memory by systematic arrangement 
and interesting associations. By Charles A. Goodrich. Illustrated by En- 
gravings and Colored Maps. Revised from former editions, and brought down 
to the present time. Boston: Jenks, Hickling & Swan, 1852. — In its previous 
form, Goodrich's History is well known : this edition is a very great improve- 
ment. The insertion of the Constitution of the U. States, and the Declaration of 
Independence, adds much to its value. 

Comprehensive Geographt and History, ancient and modern : with 80 
Maps and 200 Engravings. By S. G. Goodrich. New York : Geo. Savage, and 
Mason & Law. — A fine quarto of nearly 300 pages. Tho plan of uniting Geog- 
raphy and History is well executed, as might be expected from " Peter Parley." 

Armor's System of Practical Penmanship, containing a complete series 
of Copies, Rules, Definitions and Explanations. For the use of Colleges, Semi- 
naries, Schools and Private Learners. By Charles Armor, Cambridge, Guern- 
sey Co., O.— This system is worthy of the attention of Teachers. The set of 
copies can be obtained at 25 cents. Address the Author. 
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Rev. A. Ryors, D. D., late President of Ohio University at Athens, has accept- 
ed the Presidency of the Indiana State University at Bloom ington. 

Rev. Dr. Tomlinson, late a Professor in the University, is appointed Presi- 
dent in place of Dr. Rtors. 

Rev. Edward Bkbcher, D. D., of Boston, has been appointed President of 
Cleveland University. 

Rev. Henry P. Tappan, D. D., has been appointed President of Michigan 
State University. 

Hon. Henrt Barnard, of Conn., now on a tour in Europe, received the de- 
gree of LL. D. at the recent commencement in Union College, N. T. 

Prop. Geo. R. Perkins, late Principal of the N. Y. State Normal School, 
recently received the degree of LL. D. from Hamilton College, N. Y. 

N. P. Stanton, Jr., a Teacher in Buffalo, has received the honorary degree 
of A. M. from the Trustees of Hamilton College, N. Y. 

Rev. Solomon Howard, of Springfield, is elected Professor of Natural Sci- 
ence in Ohio University in the place of Dr. Tomlinsok, the President elect. 

Rev. C. W. Sears, of Columbus, O., has been appointed Professor of Langua- 
ges in Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington. 

Mr. J. H. Holton, late of Indiana, has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Union School in Bellevue, Huron county, O. 

Mr. Charles Northend, late Principal of the Epes School, Salem, is now 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Danvers, Mass. His salary is $850. 

Mr. Thomas Baker is Superintendent of the Schools of Gloucester, Mass. ; 
salary $700. 

Teachers Wanted.— The Board of Education in Newark have not yet se- 
cured a Superintendent for the Union School in that place. They will pay a 
liberal salary to an eminently qualified Teacher. 

In London, Madison county, a competent Teacher of a Union School is wanted. 

In Sunbury, Delaware county, a Teacher is wanted to commence a Private 
School immediately, and teach 10 or 12 weeks ; if he gives good satisfaction, the 
Board of Education will then employ him for a year (or longer), and pay a re- 
spectable Salary. Their School has three departments. 

In Greene county a number of male Teachers are wanted to take charge of 
Schools having two departments (or more) at salaries of $75 to $100 per quarter. 
Address, Hon. W. B. Fairchild, Xenia. 

In a district half a mile south from this city, a male teacher will find a pleasant 
situation and fair wages during the coming fall and winter. Address Peter 
Sells, Columbus. 

Schools Wanted.— Wm. C. Bissell, A.M., a graduate of Yale, who has had 
several years 1 experience in teaching, would like a permanent situation in charge 
of a Union School. P. O. address, Twinsburg, Summit Co., O. 

Mr. J. K. Keel, a graduate of Allegheny College, Pa., wishes employment : 
address, Bolivar, Tuscarawas Co., O. 

Mr. C. B. Woodruff, now of Janesville, Wis., wishes a situation in Ohio : he 
has taught twelve years. 

Mr. P. W. Robertson, of Troy, N. Y., a Teacher of experience, desires a sit- 
uation in Ohio. 

Mr. Francis Apperson and lady, recently from London, desire to obtain em- 
ployment in a Public, Private, or Family School. Address, Cincinnati, O. 

teachers' Institutes.— The Fall sessions of the Institutes in Ohio, so far as 
arranged, have been, or will be attended as follows : 

Licking county, at Newark, August 23rd — one week. 

N. Western, at Perrysburg and Maumee, August — , one week each. 

Miami county, at Troy. September 6th — one week. 

Jefferson, Belmont, ana Harrison counties, at Harrisville, Harrison county , 
September 27th — one week. 

Clermont county, at Bantam, October 4th — one week. 

Columbiana county, at Wellsville, October 4th — one week. 

Knox county, at Mt. Vernon, October 11th — one week. 

Lake county, at Painesville, October 18th— one week. 

Preble county, at Eaton, October 18th— one week. 

Ashtabula county, at , October 25th— one week. 

Seneca county, at , October 25th— two weeks. 

Stark county, at Paris. October 25th— one week. 

Richland county, at Plymouth, November 8th— one week. 
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R a few years past, a vigorous effort has been made to organize 
Classified Public Schools in our towns and cities. This has been 
eminently successful. The fact that there are now nearly one hundred 
such systems in the State, where, five years ago, there were hardly ten, 
is gratifying indeed. From a somewhat extensive acquaintance with 
the condition of things in most of the States regarded as foremost in 
the work of popular education, we incline to the opinion that the people 
of Ohio are looking to this class of schools, and relying upon them for 
the education of their children, to a greater extent than those of any 
other State. This is a most favorable indication. True, we need good 
Academies and Female Seminaries, to furnish instruction for those who 
have not the opportunity of an equally thorough course of discipline, 
in Public Schools ; and we shall ever need Colleges and Professional 
Schools of the highest order ; but, for the education of the masses, the 
system of Classified Public Schools, sustained at public expense, in 
which the children of all classes are placed on the same level, and 
where real merit is the only ground of preferment, must be our main 
reliance. This is, and, from past and present indications, is to be, Thu 
American System of Education. To the introduction of this system, 
its continued improvement, and the adaptation of it to the wants and 
circumstances of communities of every different size, we do well to di- 
rect our attention. To this work has our State Teachers' Association 
been devoting a large share of its energies. 

But it has not overlooked the wants of the District Schools, and the 
people of the more sparsely populated portions of the State. It has 
done all in its power to improve the Teachers of these schools in Teach- 
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Rev. A. Ryors, D. D., late President of Ohio University at Athens, has accept- 
ed the Presidency of the Indiana State University at Bloom ington. 

Rev. Dr. Tomlinson, late a Professor in the University, is appointed Presi- 
dent in place of Dr. Rtors. 

Rev. Edward Bebchbr, D. D m of Boston, has been appointed President of 
Cleveland University. 

Rev. Henry P. Tappan, D. D., has been appointed President of Michigan 
State University. 

Hon. Henry Barnard, of Conn., now on a tour in Europe, received the de- 
gree of LL. D. at the recent commencement in Union College, N". T. 

Prop. Geo. R. Perkins, late Principal of the N. Y. State Normal School, 
recently received the degree of LL. D. from Hamilton College, N. Y. 

N. P. Stanton, Jr., a Teacher in Buffalo, has received the honorary degree 
of A. M. from the Trustees of Hamilton College, N. Y. 

Rev. Solomon Howard, of Springfield, is elected Professor of Natural Sci- 
ence in Ohio University in the place of Dr. Tomlinson, the President elect. 

Rev. C. W. Sears, of Columbus, O., has been appointed Professor of Langua- 
ges in Hlinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington. 

Mr. J. H. Holton, late of Indiana, has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Union School in Bellevue, Huron county, O. 

Mr. Charles Northend, late Principal of the Epes School, Salem, is now 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Danvere, Mass. His salary is $850. 

Mr. Thomas Baker is Superintendent of the Schools of Gloucester, Mass. ; 
salary $700. 

Teachers Wanted.— The Board of Education in Newark have not yet se- 
cured a Superintendent for the Union School in that place. They will pay a 
liberal salary to an eminently qualified Teacher. 

In London, Madison county, a competent Teacher of a Union School is wanted. 

In Sunbury, Delaware county, a Teacher is wanted to commence a Private 
School immediately, and teach 10 or 12 weeks ; if he gives good satisfaction, the 
Board of Education will then employ him for a year (or longer), and pay a re- 
spectable Salary. Their School has three departments. 

In Greene county a number of male Teachers are wanted to take charge of 
Schools having two departments (or more) at salaries of $75 to $100 per quarter. 
Address, Hon. W. B. Fairchild, Xenia. 

In a district half a mile south from this city, a male teacher will find a pleasant 
situation and fair wages during the coming fall and winter. Address Peter 
Sells, Columbus. 

Schools Wanted.— Wm. C. Bissell, A.M., a graduate of Yale, who has had 
several years' experience in teaching, would like a permanent situation in charge 
of a Union School. P. O. address, Twinsburg, Summit Co., O. 

Mr. J. K. Keel, a graduate of Allegheny College, Pa, wishes employment : 
address. Bolivar, Tuscarawas Co., O. 

Mr. C. B. Woodruff, now of Janesville, Wis., wishes a situation in Ohio : he 
has taught twelve years. 

Mr. P. W. Robertson, of Troy, N. Y., a Teacher of experience, desires a sit- 
uation in Ohio. 

Mr. Francis Apperbon and lady, recently from London, desire to obtain em- 
ployment in a Public, Private, or Family School. Address, Cincinnati, O. 

teachers' Institutes.— The Fall sessions of the Institutes in Ohio, so far as 
arranged, have been, or will be attended as follows : 

Licking county, at Newark, August 23rd — one week. 

N. Western, at Perrysburg and Maumee, August — , one week each. 

Miami county, at Troy. September 6th — one week. 

Jefferson, Belmont, ana Harrison counties, at Harrisville, Harrison county , 
September 27th — one week. 

Clermont county, at Bantam, October 4th — one week. 

Columbiana county, at Wellsville, October 4th — one week. 

Knox county, at Mt. Vernon, October 11th — one week. 

Lake county, at Painesville, October 18th — one week. 

Preble county, at Eaton, October 18th— one week. 

Ashtabula county, at , October 25th — one week. 

Seneca county, at , October 25th— two weeks. 

Stark county, at Paris. October 25th— one week. 

Richland county, at Plymouth, November 8th— one week. 
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OR a few years past, a vigorous effort has been made to organize 
Classified Public Schools in our towns and cities. This has been 
eminently successful. The fact that there are now nearly one hundred 
such systems in the State, where, five years ago, there were hardly ten, 
is gratifying indeed. From a somewhat extensive acquaintance with 
the condition of things in most of the States regarded as foremost in 
the work of popular education, we incline to the opinion that the people 
of Ohio are looking to this class of schools, and relying upon them for 
the education of their children, to a greater extent than those of any 
other State. This is a most favorable indication. True, we need good 
Academies and Female Seminaries, to furnish instruction for those who 
have not the opportunity of an equally thorough course of discipline, 
in Public Schools ; and we shall ever need Colleges and Professional 
Schools of the highest order ; but, for the education of the masses, the 
system of Classified Public Schools, sustained at public expense, in 
which the children of all classes are placed on the same level, and 
where real merit is the only ground of preferment, must be our main 
reliance. This is, and, from past and present indications, is to be, Thu 
American System of Education. To the introduction of this system, 
its continued improvement, and the adaptation of it to the wants and 
circumstances of communities of every different size, we do well to di- 
rect our attention. To this work has our State Teachers' Association 
been devoting a large share of its energies. 

But it has not overlooked the wants of the District Schools, and the 
people of the more sparsely populated portions of the State. It has 
done all in its power to improve the Teachers of these schools in Teach- 
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era' Institutes: more than three thousand were instructed under its 
auspices during last year; at least an equal number will be reached 
this year ; and nothing but the want of the means has prevented the 
assembling of two or three times as many. There has been a call for 
the work, and men capable of doing it could have been employed, if 
we could have given them assurance of a reasonable compensation for 
their services. It is deeply to be regretted that our Agent has been 
compelled to decline so many invitations to aid in conducting Institutes 
in counties where they are greatly needed, and where a good attendance 
would certainly have been secured, and that thus many Teachers, anx- 
ious for improvement, eager to qualify themselves for the proper dis- 
charge of duties for which they feel incompetent, will be compelled to 
enter upon the labors of the coming winter without the benefits of in- 
struction even for a single week. 

In this connection, we would again invite the attention of the friends 
of Education to the appeal of the Financial Committee, contained in 
the August number. Though the Chairman has been prevented, by 
circumstances beyond his control, from accomplishing what was then 
intended, the effort is not to be abandoned, the work contemplated is 
yet to be done. If the Legislature does not give us an efficient School 
System during the coming winter, the Teachers' Association will not 
relax its efforts till it shall have secured the services of a sufficient num- 
ber of men to conduct Institutes in every county where they can be 
attended with success, and to present the benefits of Union and Classi- 
fied Schools in every town and neighborhood where they can properly 
be introduced. 

Fellow Teachers, this is the great work to which we have put our 
hands. Shall we look back, or falter in its prosecution? We are la- 
boring, not for ourselves, but for the good of the State, of mankind, 
now and henceforward. But while we labor earnestly and self-deny- 
ingly for the good of others, of those unborn even, it is true that we 
are at the same time promoting our own interests. Many who have 
tried both for years, can testify that it is far easier and pleasanter to 
govern and instruct pupils in good Public Schools than they have ever 
found it in any other class of schools ; that the position of the Teacher 
under a good Board of Education is far more pleasant, more indepen- 
dent, than it is in any class of schools sustained by tuition fees. In 
addition to this, the fact that those competent to superintend such 
schools are now receiving a compensation fully equal to that paid to 
Presidents and Professors in Colleges, and that subordinate Teachers 
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in Public Schools are paid better than the same clan have heretofore 
been compensated in Academies and private schools, is sufficient to 
convince any, that efforts for the promotion of the education of all our 
youth, by the only means which can be expected to accomplish this 
noble object, will not be altogether unrequited. 
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Dear Friend : I propose, in this communication, to say something 
to you upon the subject of teaching Beading, though I do not flatter 
myself that I shall be able to show very clearly how I would conduct 
the exercises of a class. Indeed, all written descriptions of the art of 
teaching must necessarily be very imperfect. If you wish to learn from 
others how to teach, or their methods of teaching, you should visit their 
schools and see for yourself the work going on. The best I can do, in 
these brief letters, is to throw out a few hints and suggestions, hoping 
that here and there you may find something that will be useful to you 
as a teacher. 

The common method of teaching a child to read, is to commence with 
the letters of the alphabet, and drill upon them until their names can be 
spoken at sight, and then proceed to words. Many teachers know of 
no other way, and think the names of the letters absolutely indispens- 
able to taking the first step beyond. In the schools of Prussia, how- 
ever, or in the best of them, this course is not pursued. They reverse 
the order ; the words are learned first, and the letters afterwards. To 
one who has not thought upon the subject, such a process may appear 
absurd ; but on a little examination, it will not be found wholly desti- 
tute of philosophy. Take the word eat, for example. There can be 
no possible advantage in speaking the names of the letters of this word 
before pronouncing it, since its elementary sounds do not correspond at 
all with the alphabetic sounds which we give to the letters. The letters 
o-a-t do not spell cat any more than they spell dog. When spoken 
rapidly they spell seaty, and not cat. Take any word at random, and 
you will generally find that the names of the letters which compose it 
are so unlike the elementary sounds employed in speaking it, that they 
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do not facilitate pronunciation in the least. The motner, in teaching 
names to her little one, says chair, table, lamp, &c., pointing to those 
objects ; and the child repeats them after her. It is not deemed neces- 
sary to mention the elements, or parts of the thing designated, before 
pronouncing its name. This is undoubtedly the natural way of learn- 
ing the names of all objects about us, and why should not words be 
learned in the same way ? 

But it was not my purpose to argue this question. I merely wished 
to call your attention to the subject. Please to examine it for yourself. 
I will only add, that Geo. B. Emerson, a noted teacher of Boston, has 
written in defence of this plan of teaching, and so also has Horace 
Mann. I am not aware, however, that it has been practiced to any 
extent in this country. I have not had an opportunity of fairly testing 
it myself, though I have observed its operation in a primary school 
taught by a friend of mine ; so that it is not altogether a matter of 
theory with me. In this school it works well, and the reading is excel- 
lent. I have known others to attempt it and fail, chiefly, I presume, 
because they had no intelligent ideas respecting it ; — they did not know 
how. 

Should you conclude to make a trial of this mode of teaching read- 
ing, I would suggest a course to pursue something like the following : 
Take your chalk and print upon the black-board, in as neat and legible a 
manner as possible, the names of a few objects with which your learners 
are familiar. Suppose you should select, for the first lesson, the follow- 
ing words : John, rat, tree, cat, boy, hat. Call your class out before 
the board, and proceed to teach them these words the same as you would 
the letters of the alphabet. They would have no difficulty in learning 
these six words in a day. I am told, by those who have had experience 
in teaching after this plan, that children will learn three times as many 
words in a given time as they will letters. I think I can see a reason 
for this. Words awaken ideas ; letters do not, for they have no mean- 
ing. The teacher of words can enlist the interest of his little learners 
by dropping a word or two occasionally about hat, cat, dog, etc., while 
ABC, you perceive, is too dry a subject to talk about. 

Suppose again, that on the second day, or as early as your pupils had 

learned the six words written above, you should add six others, so that 

they should stand beneath those first written, in this order, perhaps : 

John, rat, tree, 

cat, boy, hat, 

the, on, ray, 

can, sec, is. 
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As soon as you have taught these additional words to your class, they 
would be prepared to enter at once upon the reading of sentences form- 
ed from the words now mastered. These you should proceed to con- 
struct, writing them upon the board in a plain, careful manner. I 
should prefer the black-board to books, during the first quarter, even 
could I procure those with lessons arranged to suit me. The reason, I 
have no room to mention. 

From the twelve words given above, you might write out thirty or 
forty sentences ; but ten or twelve, similar to the following, would per* 

haps bo sufficient : 

The cat is on the tree. 

The cat can see the rat 

Can John see the rat i 

John can see the rat. 

The rat is on my hat. 

Can the rat see John ? 

Is John on my hat ? 

See John ! John is on the tree. 

The boy is on my hat 

Can the boy see John ? 

See ! the cat is on the tree. 

Now, it is plain to be seen, that any one who had been taught to call, 
at sight, the words out of which these sentences have been constructed, 
would be able to pronounce them in the order here written ; in other 
words, he would read every sentence without a word of prompting. 

At first, the learner's eye would require to be guided through each 
sentence by pointing to the words. Beginners, too, would be likely to 
emphasise all the words equally, and make a pause after each. It is 
natural that they should. The eye, untrained as yet, takes in but one 
word at a time ; this is pronounced before the next is seen. Let an ex- 
perienced reader cover, by a card, the words of a sentence, and move 
it forward so as to reveal to the eye only one word at a time, and he 
would read very much in the same manner. Hence, a little special 
education of the eye would be necessary, before sentences like the above 
could be read with due emphasis and inflection of the voice. To this 
end, select from your reading lesson combinations such as the tree, the 
rat, the cat, on the tree, on the hat; draw your pointer under them 
rapidly, and endeavor to make your pupils see the words in each at one 
glance of the eye, and at the same time require them to pronounce the 
words in a quick, easy, and natural manner. Such exercises are of 
much importance, and should be frequent. You would follow up this 
course of instruction with other lessons, given in a similar manner to 
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do not facilitate pronunciation in the least. The motner, in teaching 
names to her little one, says chair, table, lamp, &c., pointing to those 
objects ; and the child repeats them after her. It is not deemed neces- 
sary to mention the elements, or parts of the thing designated, before 
pronouncing its name. This is undoubtedly the natural way of learn- 
ing the names of all objects about us, and why should not words be 
learned in the same way? 

But it was not my purpose to argue this question. I merely wished 
to call your attention to the subject. Please to examine it for yourself. 
I will only add, that Geo. B. Emerson, a noted teacher of Boston, has 
written in defence of this plan of teaching, and so also has Horace 
Mann. I am not aware, however, that it lias been practiced to any 
extent in this country. I have not had an opportunity of fairly testing 
it myself, though I have observed its operation in a primary school 
taught by a friend of mine ; so that it is not altogether a matter of 
theory with me. In this school it works well, and the reading is excel- 
lent. I have known others to attempt it and fail, chiefly, I presume, 
because they had no intelligent ideas respecting it ; — they did not know 
how. 

Should you conclude to make a trial of this mode of teaching read- 
ing, I would suggest a course to pursue something like the following : 
Take your chalk and print upon the black-board, in as neat and legible a 
manner as possible, the names of a few objects with which your learners 
are familiar. Suppose you should select, for the first lesson, the follow- 
ing words : John, rat, tree, cat, boy, hat. Call your class out before 
the board, and proceed to teach them these words the same as you would 
the letters of the alphabet. They would have no difficulty in learning 
these six words in a day. I am told, by those who have had experience 
in teaching after this plan, that children will learn three times as many 
words in a given time as they will letters. I think I can see a reason 
for this. Words awaken ideas ; letters do not, for they have no mean- 
ing. The teacher of words can enlist the interest of his little learners 
by dropping a word or two occasionally about hat, cat, dog, etc., while 
ABC, you perceive, is too dry a subject to talk about. 

Suppose again, that on the second day, or as early as your pupils had 

learned the six words written above, you should add six others, so that 

they should stand beneath those first written, in this order, perhaps : 

John, rat, tree, 

cat, boy, hat, 

the, on, ray, 

can, see, is. 
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As soon as you have taught these additional words to your class, they 
would be prepared to enter at onee upon the reading of sentences form- 
ed from the words now mastered. These you should proceed to con* 
struct, writing them upon the board in a plain, careful manner. I 
should prefer the black-board to books, during the first quarter, even 
could I procure those with lessons arranged to suit me. The reason, I 
have no room to mention. 

From the twelve words given above, you might write out thirty or 
forty sentences ; but ten or twelve, similar to the following, would per* 

haps be sufficient : 

The cat is on the tree. 

The cat can see the rat. 

Can John see the rat 1 

John can see the rat. 

The rat is on my hat 

Can the rat see John ? 

Is John on my hat ? 

See John ! John is on the tree. 

The boy is on my hat 

Can the boy see John ? 

See ! the cat is on the tree. 

Now, it is plain to be seen, that any one who had been taught to call, 
at sight, the words out of which these sentences have been constructed, 
would be able to pronounce them in the order here written ; in other 
words, he would read every sentence without a word of prompting. 

At first, the learner's eye would require to be guided through each 
sentence by pointing to the words. Beginners, too, would be likely to 
emphasise all the words equally, and make a pause after each. It is 
natural that they should. The eye, untrained as yet, takes in but one 
word at a time; this is pronounced before the next is seen. Let an ex- 
perienced reader cover, by a card, the words of a sentence, and move 
it forward so as to reveal to the eye only one word at a time, and he 
would read very much in the same manner. Hence, a little special 
education of the eye would be necessary, before sentences like the above 
could be read with due emphasis and inflection of the voice. To this 
end, select from your reading lesson combinations such as the tree, the 
rat, the cat, on the tree, on the hat; draw your pointer under them 
rapidly, and endeavor to make your pupils see the words in each at one 
glance of the eye, and at the same time require them to pronounce the 
words in a quick, easy, and natural manner. Such exercises are of 
much importance, and should be frequent. You would follow up this 
course of instruction with other lessons, given in a similar manner to 
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those whioh I have attempted to describe. In a short time your Utile 
class would fead in a manner so graceful and natural, that one not in 
the secret would suppose, from listening to them, thai they had had su- 
perior training for many months. 

Fifty or seventy-five words would be a sufficient Toeabulaiy to write 
a respectable sized primer. It is said that there are certain eighty 
words in our language which occur so frequently that they constitute 
about one-half of the whole number of words used in writing an ordi- 
nary book. It would certainly seem to be worth while to teach chil- 
dren to call these at sight, if no more. 

I should advise you to spend several weeks upon words and sentences, 
before taking any particular pains to teach the class a single letter or 
spell a word. You would find, however, at the end of a few weeks, 
that they had become acquainted with the names of many letters. 
Some would probably know all of thorn, or nearly all. The eyes and 
ears of children are always open, and they learn the names of hundreds 
of little objects about them, without being directly told by any one 
what they are ; besides, they are not slow to inquire concerning any 
subject that interests them. 

When you get ready to take up Orthography, see to it that you teach 
" the nature and power of letters," and not their names merely. Here 
opens a wide subject. I should like to talk to you a whole hour upon 
it. I must not make this letter any longer — already too long. 

Cleveland, Sept., 1852. Thine truly, a. ». 



Cjirnunlngn. 

A labgb part of the time and labor devoted to the study of History 
is generally lost, because pupils obtain no well-defined ideas of the chro- 
nology of the events recorded. For the same reason these pupils will, 
in subsequent life, read history with very little pleasure or profit, and 
will be likely to prefer other and less profitable reading. To remedy 
the defect above named, we know of no plan so successful as to have a 
general outline of Chronology thoroughly committed by every scholar, 
and frequently reviewed during the whole course of instruction. 

The following, compiled from various sources, has been used by the 
writer for several years, and with the most gratifying results. 
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Chronology tresis of the computation of time and the dates of im- 
portant events : it is of two kinds — astronomical and historical. As- 
tronomical chronology treats of the computation of time; historical 
chronology, of the dates of important events. Historical chronology is 
divided into ancient, medusval, and modern. 

Ancient chronology extends from the Creation, B. C. 4004, to the 
Fall of Rome, A. D. 476, a period of 4480 years. Mediaeval chro- 
nology extends from A. D. 476, to the Discovery of America in 1492, 
a period of 1016 years. Modern chronology extends from 1492 to the 
present time, a period of 861 years. 

Ancient chronology is divided into three great portions by the Del- 
uge and the Advent of the Saviour. They are denominated : 

I. Antediluvian ages, extending from the Creation to the Deluge, 
A. M. 1656, a period of 1656 years. 

II. Postdiluvian ages, extending from the Deluge to the coming of 
Christ, A. M. 4004, a period of 2348 years. 

III. Postadvent ages, extending from the Advent to the Fall of 
Home, A. D. 476, a period of 476 years. 

The Antediluvian ages are not subdivided into periods. 
The Postdiluvian ages are divisible into eight periods : 

1. From the Deluge, B. C. 2848, to the Call of Abraham, B. C. 
1921, a period of 427 years. 

2. From 1921 to the Exodus of the Israelites, B. C. 1491, 430 
years. 

8. From 1491 to the Building of the Temple, B. C. 1004, 488 
years. 

4. From 1004 to the Founding of Borne, B. C. 752, 252 years. 

5. From 752 to the Battle of Marathon, B. C. 490, 262 years. 

6. From 490 to the Reign of Alexander, B. C. 386, 154 years. 

7. From 836 to the Conquest of Carthage and Greece, B. C. 146, 
190 years. 

8. From 146 to the Birth of Christ, a period of 146 years. 
The Post-advent ages are divided into two periods : 

1. From the Advent to the Reign of Constantine, A. D. 806, 306 
years. 

2. From 306 to the Fall of Borne, A. D. 476, 170 years. 
Mediaeval chronology is divided into five periods : 

1. From A. D. 476 to the Hegira, or Flight of Mahomet, A. D. 
622, 146 years. 

2. From 622 to the Crowning of Charlemagne, A. D. 800, 178 years. 
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3. Prom 800 to the Landing of William the Conqueror, 1066, 266 

years. 

4. Prom 1066 to the Overthrow of the Saracens, 1258, 192 years. 

5. From 1258 to the Discovery of America, 1492, 234 years. 
Modern chronology is divided into five periods : 

1. From 1492 to the Abdication of Charles V., A. D. 1556, 64 

years. 

2. From 1556 to the Restoration of Charles II., 1660, 104 years. 

3. From 1660 to the Declaration of Independence, 1776, 116 years. 

4. From 1776 to the Fall of Bonaparte, 1815, 39 years. 

5. From the Fall of Bonaparte, 1815, to the present time. 

A. D. L. 



UTEBABT. 



litrnmj Ikrfrlpa unit (Crittnanis. 

No. n. 

HAZLITT AND HIS WORKS. 

This is one of those choice spirits of the English literature of the 
nineteenth century, with whom Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Lamb, 
and Leigh Hunt, are associated, forming a brilliant galaxy of contem- 
porary genius. These were all first associated as youthful friends, and 
for a time worked together with sympathetic and emulating ardor ; but 
circumstances soon changed their mingled currents into many. 

Hazlitt commenced with passionate ardor the life of an artist. But 
he could realize so little of his aspirations and ideal in the art of paint- 
ing, that he gave up the practical part, but always cherished that stu- 
dious and discriminating taste that placed him among the first of con- 
noisseurs and critics. He then took up the pen of an author, and 
found the same difficulty here ; but he thought it not as insuperable. 
Whatever difficulties he may have had at first, — and he tells us they 
were great, — he certainly acquired a mastery, a force, and a precision 
of style, not often to be met with. There is a freshness, a directness, 
an earnestness about his writing, that carries away your sympathy even 
when it fails to convince your mind. 

He was in many respects a deeply disappointed man. His first effort 
to realize what lay within him was a failure ; and in his subsequent 
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career be had to overcome a strong and systematic opposition, of which 
he felt the bitterness as well as the stimulus. We rarely meet with one 
who looks with such fond regret upon the days of his boyhood and 
youth, when, as he says, an "invisible glory ever attended him." This 
spirit of disappointment gives, now and then, a caustic bitterness to his 
criticism, of which the luoklesB victim is not at all deserving. But, in 
general, his criticism is of the most masterly and discriminating kind. 
Such writers as he and Macaulay and Carlyle have changed the style 
of criticism, from being an indiscriminate abuse or fulsome praise, into 
a noble and independent art, in which the writer, with free scope to 
original thought and deep research, exhibits the subject as well as the 
book, and makes the first rather than the latter the text of his remark. 
His mind felt early the enthusiastic impulse of the French Revolu- 
tion, and remaining ever true to that impulse, he was the most uncom- 
promising hater of all the old abuses that hung around the fabric of 
English liberty. He lived to see many of those ideas which he at first 
defended, under contempt and bitter opposition, become at last popular 
and predominant ; and those Reviews, that tried to lash him down, be- 
come at last the most powerful vehicles of his own ideas. It would be 
an unsatisfactory task to notice, with a few passing remarks, his numer- 
ous works, and I can not now notice them all. I shall therefore select 
two or three, and let them serve as specimens of the rich entertainment 
which those who can get access to the whole will find. 

Hazlitt's Essays. — The vigorous and thoughtful mind of Hazlitt has 
here condensed itself, to throw its light upon some of the most difficult 
subjects in morals, politics, and social improvement. There is no affec- 
tation of pointed antithesis and graceful periods, but, in a strong and 
chastened style, he strikes out thoughts that need no meretricious orna- 
ments to set them off. 

He abounds in that sententious and condensed style, which best 
serves to convey weighty thought. A few extracts will serve to illus- 
trate the man and his style of thinking: 

" Neither a single bad action, nor a single bad habit, ought to con- 
demn a man, for he may himself hate the one, and be trying to get rid 
of the other all his life." 

" I would reject the thought, that if Religion is not true, there is no 
difference between mankind and the brutes. The very power of con- 
ceiving the ideas of religion, makes a great and a happy difference." 

" A man should stand in awe of his prejudices. Prejudice is an 
19i 
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opinion or feeling, not for which there is no reason, but for which we 
can render none. The feeling or conviction of truth is one, the power 
of vindicating it another. Most of our opinions are a mixture of reason 
and prejudice." 

" Men soon acquire talents for offices of trust and importance ; the 
difficulty is to rise to a high station, not to fill it." 

" The measure of a man's virtue is what he would do, if he had 
neither the laws, nor public opinion, nor even his own prejudices to 
restrain him." 

" There is some virtue in almost every vice except hypocrisy, and 
even that is a compliment to virtue." 

"It is by the use of reason, in metaphysical researches, that men 
become excellently wise, or excellently foolish." 

Hazlitt's Criticisms on Art. — A pure and elevated taste, a noble 
enthusiasm, and a highly cultivated mind, are here set off with the finest 
graces of style. Next to seeing those noble products of art themselves, 
it is the greatest gratification to hear such lively and masterly descrip- 
tions of them. They stand before us in the freshness of their immortal 
youth ; we are captivated with their ideal beauties ; and, carried away 
by the enthusiasm of the writer, we abandon ourselves to the most de- 
lightful impressions, as if of their real presence. As he stands amidst 
those noble products of the painter's genius, thus does he apostrophiie 
his favorite theme : "0, art, lovely art ! Balm of hurt minds, time's 
treasurer, the unsullied mirror of the mind of man ! Thee we invoke 
and not in vain, for here we find thee retired in the plenitude of thy 
power. The walls are dark with beauty, they frown severest grace. 
We are abstracted to another sphere, we breathe Empyrean air. Here 
is the mind's true home. The contemplation of truth and beauty is 
the proper object for which we were created." He visits all those 
splendid collections of the Italian, the Flemish and the Spanish schools, 
of which conquest and wealth have given England such a rich posses- 
sion, and brings before our "mind's eye" the "rarest jewels in the 
crown of art," with all the vividness of poetic feeling and the truthful- 
ness of high esthetic taste. Take this description of the " Diana and 
Acteon," by Titian : " There is a charm in this picture which no 
words can convey. The effect is like a divine piece of music, or rises 
on the senses like an exhalation of rich distilled perfumes. In the 
figures, in the landscape, in the water, in the sky, there are tones and 
colors scattered with a profuse but unerring hand, dazzling with their 
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force, but blended together in a woof like that of Iris — tints of flesh 
color, as if you saw the blood circling beneath the pearly skin, clouds 
empurpled with suns, hills steeped in azure skies, trees turning to a 
mellow brown, water translucent that you see the shadows and the feet 
of the naked nymphs therein. There stands the indignant, queen-like 
figure of Diana. Acteon stands a bold, rough hunter in the early ages, 
who is now struck with surprise, and abashed with beauty. A mis- 
chievous looking girl is dragging the culprit forward. The landscape 
canopies the scene with a sort of proud, disdainful consciousness. The 
trees nod to it, and the hills at a distance roll in a sea of color." 

Having gone through a most splendid array of these productions of 
the best masters to be found in the world, in which he makes us ac- 
quainted with the peculiar characteristics and excellencies that belong 
to each, there follows an essay on the fine arts in general, embracing 
sculpture and painting. Here the severe and chastened taste and pro- 
found observation of the author, appear no less conspicuous than' his 
enthusiasm and descriptive power before. He enters into a most pro- 
found analysis of what constitutes the true principles of art— discusses 
esthetical laws, and lays down with precision, and great reach of thought, 
the just criterion of the beautiful and the true in art. In a few terse 
but luminous remarks on each, he gives us the best description of the 
characteristics of the different schools of painting that is to be found 
in the same compass : Michael Angelo, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Correggio, Guido, Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyke, N. Poussin, 
Claude Lorrain, Murillo, Salvator Rosa, Hogarth, Reynolds, and many 
others, distinguished in art; — " a gorgeous train " pass in review, and 
each receives his meed of praise, while the reader feels he never will 
forget their faces. 

On a review of the history of the fine arts, one cannot but be struck 
with this — that the arts are of humble growth and station. They are 
the product of labor and self-denial. They have their seat in the heart 
of man and in his imagination ; they have their triumphs there. In- 
deed, patronage and works deserving patronage rarely exist together ; 
for it is only when the arts have attracted public esteem, and reflect 
credit on the patron, that they receive his flattering support. They 
seem also to have their youth, their manhood and old age, and to be 
removed from the law of progressive improvement, that governs the 
mechanical arts. 

Perhaps, says the author, the only public patronage which was ever 
really useful to the arts, or really worthy of them, was that which they 
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received in Greece, and afterwards in Italy, from the religions institu- 
tions of the country ; when tjie artist felt himself, as it were, a servant 
at the sacred altar, and his hand gave visible form to gods or heroes, 
to angels and apostles, and when the enthusiasm of genius was exalted 
by mingling with the flame of devotion. Every other mode of patron- 
age but that which arises from the manners and institutions of a people, 
or from the real, unaffected tastes of individuals, must, I conceive, be 
illegitimate, corrupted in its source, and either ineffectual or injurious 
to its object. 

We commend this author and his works to those who, amidst the sea 
of imitation that flows around them, would taste of the clear spring of 
a fresh, independent, and original writer. J. c. z. 



apnlop for $alilBn. 

The story of Galileo's recantation of his belief in the motion of the 
earth, is often told to children and youth, in such a manner as to awaken 
only feelings of surprise at his untruthfulness, and perhaps of pity for 
his weakness, rather than any proper appreciation of his circumstances, 
or sympathy for the feelings which might have prompted him to wish to 
prolong his life till he could demonstrate the truth which he so firmly 
believed. 

The following, attributed to Coleridge, (though we have never found 
it in any published collection of his works,) is the finest apology for the 
noble " martyr to science " which we have seen; it is well worthy of 
being committed to memory : 

" Ye who, secure 'midst trophies not your own, 
Judge him who won them, when he stood alone, 
And proudly talk of ( Galileo's faR:' 
Oh, first the age, and then the man, compare, 
That age how dark, congenial minds how rare : 
No host of friends, with kindred zeal did burn, 
No throbbing hearts awaited his return. 
Prostrate alike, when prince and peasant fell, 
He only, disenchanted from the spell, 
Like the weak worm that gilds the starless night, 
Movedjin the scanty circlet of his light 
And was it strange that he withdrew the ray 
That did but guide the night-birds to their prey * 
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BCIKJNTIF1C. 



(02901(2 nn tjjf <0ngltBJj langnngt. 

No. I. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
The origin of the English language is involved in scarcely lees obscu- 
rity than the origin of language in the abstract We do indeed know 
the time and the place in which it first makes its appearance in history ; 
but of the influences which developed it— how it gradually supplanted 
the Anglo-Saxon-— how it maintained its ground against the language 
of the victorious and haughty Normans — and why a third language, so 
different alike from that of the victors and of the vanquished, was so 
rapidly developed, it is, perhaps, impossible to say. Change, however, 
appears to be one of the fundamental laws of language in general, as 
well as of the particular language of which the poet speaks, when he 
says: 

"As forests in the year's decline, their leaves 
Still change — and as the old leaves fall — thus, too, 
The ancient race of words doth pass away, 
And those just formed, like blooming youths, are strong 
And beautiful."* 

There is, perhaps, no spot upon the surface of the globe, not even 
excepting the stagnation of China, that now has the same language thai 
was spoken there one thousand years ago. 

Especially remarkable for these changes, has been the island of Great 
Britain, where our language has originated. In the time of Julius 
Caesar, a little more than half a century (B. C. 55) before the com- 
mencement of our era, its inhabitants generally appear to have belonged 
to the Keltic races. Those, at least, with whom he came into actual 
contact, were of this stock, although he is careful to distinguish those 
(on the south-eastern coast and south of the Thames) from the inhabit- 
ants of the interior, with whom he had no intercourse. "The seacoast," 
says this illustrious writer, (Bell. Gal. v. 12,) "is inhabited by those 
Belgao who crossed over [from the adjacent parts of Gaul] for the sake 
of obtaining plunder by making war ; these generally retain the names 



•Ut aUrat folik proooa mntaatar In anno*. 
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of the tribes from which they are descended, and having continued 
there to wage war, have also applied themselves to the cultivation of 
the country of which they have taken possession." This implies that 
the country was already settled before the Belgae emigrated to it. If 
so, it was in all probability another branch of the same Keltic stock to 
which the Belgae belonged, by whom this earlier colonization was effect- 
ed. At all events, we neither find in history nor in the present races 
now inhabiting Great Britain, any traces of tribes of a different race, 
as existing in the island anterior to this period. Pritchard (in his Re- 
searches, vol. III., pp. 70-139,) has very clearly shown that the lan- 
guages of the Belgae and Kelts belong to the same class. He has 
also shown, in the same place, that the same language was spoken from 
the mouth of the Tay to that of the Thames, and from the western shore 
of Wales to the eastern shore of England. The conclusion, therefore, 
is inevitable—either that Britain was originally settled by Keltic tribes, 
or that by the time of the Roman conquest, they had overrun and im- 
pressed their language upon all parts of the island. At all events, 
when Great Britain first emerges into the light of history, we find its 
inhabitants, so far as they are made known to us, speaking a Keltic 
dialect or dialects. 

This dialect, I am inclined to think, was mainly that of the Belgae. 
These tribes were nearest to Great Britain, extending both north and 
south of the Straits of Dover. They also had possession of the country 
in the time of Julius Caesar ; and being, as he tells us, the most war- 
like of the Keltic nations, would naturally, even if others had preceded 
them in colonization, gradually extend their sway over the whole island. 
Perhaps we may in this way also account for the fact mentioned by 
Tacitus, (Agric. XL,) "that the red hair and large frames of the Cale- 
donians (of the north) indicate their origin to be German." We learn 
from other sources (Caesar, Tacitus, and Strabo) that German tribes 
were intermingled with the Belgae. These being in the north of the 
Belgic territory may, possibly, have directed their settlements or incur- 
sions to the more northern parts of Britain. This ancient dialect is also 
clearly identified with the modern Armorican, Welsh, and Cornish, all 
of which languages are very closely related ; its connection with the 
Erse or Gaelic (the languages of the Irish and of the Scotch Highland- 
ers) is not so close, although these are more distantly related members 
of the same widespread family. The peculiar beginnings and termina- 
tions of Belgic and other Keltic names of towns, and other proper 
names, by which we can so clearly trace a common language in Great 
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Britain, Gaul and Keltic Spain, (Celtiberia,) may generally be explain- 
ed from the Welsh much better than from the Gaelic. Thus, Durover- 
num, Durobrivae, Duroltvum, towns among the ancient inhabitants of 
Kent, all contain the root dur, which is found in Welsh, Cornish, and 
Armoric, with the signification of water — the compound, doubtless, 
indicating a town situated on a river, or by the sea. DuMs, the mod- 
ern Dover is possibly from the same root. So the terminations dunum 
or dinum, as in Londunum, or Londinum, Maridunutn, etc., is explain- 
ed by the old British word Dun, a hill-fortress. Pritchard has collected 
several hundred words that are thus clearly referable to Welsh or Cym- 
ric roots. 

If, as Tacitus supposes, the Iberians of Spain also crossed over to the 
southern coast of Britain, and left their impress upon its population, we 
find no traces of this in their language. But as Spain was also inhab- 
ited at an early period by Keltic races, it may be some of these to whom 
he refers — in which event the homogeneousness of the language would 
still remain undisturbed. But the "dark complexion and curly hair " 
of which Tacitus speaks,* might just as well be referred to a Phenician 
or Carthagenian origin, as to a Spanish, Tacitus' supposition being 
based only upon a mistaken idea of the proximity of Spain to Britain. 
We do know, however, that the Phcnicians and Carthagenians visited 
and traded with Britain at a very early period. Their procedure in 
other countries would also lead us to infer that they established colonies 
there. But of this wo have no positive evidence : we certainly see no 
traces of their influence upon the language of the island. 

That the Romans introduced their language, as well as their govern- 
ment, laws and religion, into Great Britain, seems to me to admit of no 
great doubt. Having had almost undisputed possession of the greater 
part of the island for nearly four centuries, no reason can be given why 
they should not introduce their language here as well as among the 
kindred Keltic nations in France and Spain. That they took especial 
pains to do so, and that the Britains were very apt scholars as early as 
the beginning of the first century of the Roman dominion among them, 
we are very especially informed by Tacitus. Speaking of the adminis- 
tration of his father-in-law, Agricola, this great historian says: "The 
following winter (in the second year of his administration) was spent in 
the execution of plans the most salutary ; for, in order that the people, 
who were leading a wandering and savage life, which rendered them 

* AfriooU IL, p. 00 of Tyler's Ed 
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prompt to engage in war, might become fond of peace tod quiet, he 
exhorted them privately, and aided them publicly, to build temples, 
markets and houses, for which he praised those who were active, and 
punished those who were idle ; here emulation soon supplied the place 
of compulsion. Now, too, he also instructed the sons of their ohieft 
in the liberal arts, preferring the talent of the Britains to the severer 
application of the Gauls, so that they who a short time before refuged 
to learn the language of Home, now aimed at eloquence in it. Then 
our dress came into fashion, and many assumed the toga ; and so, grad- 
ually, the stimulants of vice were adopted — porticoes, baths, and sump- 
tuous entertainments ; and this they ignorantly called refinement, altho' 
it was the badge of servitude."* Thus were Roman laws, Roman cus. 
toms, and Roman ideas introduced, and for over three centuries firmly 
established from Edinburg to Land's End. It is, therefore, incredible 
that the Roman language should not have been introduced to a corres- 
ponding extent. True, we have no remains of British-Roman literature, 
but British-Roman lawyers of this period are celebrated ; Roman mis- 
sionaries are supposed to have introduced Christianity in the second 
century, and the famous Pelagius in the fifth, the venerable Beda in 
the seventh, and the still more illustrious Alcuin in the eighth century, 
together with various other Christian writers, used the Latin as their 
native language, or, at least, as their favorite medium for preaching, for 
writing hymns, and communicating instruction. Down to the age of 
the great Alfred, in fact, to read, and to read Latin , appear to have 
been synonymous terms in Great Britain. 

But with the age of Alfred we notice a third language taking root in 
the British soil, and continuing to grow and spread until its two prede- 
cessors, the Keltic (British or Welsh) and the Roman, droop, and 
almost die beneath its shade. The military government of the Romans, 
employing mercenary troops, had loft the great body of the British peo- 
ple quietly to pursue the arts of peace. Thus the country grew rich 
as well as civilized. The remains of Roman civilisation are still to be 
found in nearly every part of Great Britain south of the wall of Anto- 
ninus. This wealth, well cultivated fields, and all the appliances of civil- 
ization, had, even before the withdrawal of the Roman troops, (A. D. 
420,) tempted the poor and starving, but warlike tribes of the north, 
commonly called Picts and Scots, to make frequent incursions upon Ro- 
man Britain. This temptation would, of course, be strengthened by 

* CM wip. 21. 
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the withdrawal of the military force by which they had, hitherto, been 
opposed. To meet] this enemy, Vortigern, the chief into whose hands 
the government of Britain fell, soon after the departure of the Romans, 
(A. D. 449,) undertook to employ as auxiliaries, or mercenary troops, 
the wild piratic tribes who had, at a comparatively recent period, come, 
under the guidance of Odin, from the interior of northern Asia, and 
after having occupied Sweden and Norway, crossed to the southern 
shore of the Baltic, and occupied its coasts and islands from the Vistula 
to the Cattegat, and thence down the German Ocean to the mouth of 
the Rhine. But the auxiliaries, under Hengist and Horsa, soon felt 
themselves to be stronger than those whom they came to assist, and 
began to establish their own, commonly called the Saxon, power. This, 
however, was a gradual work, for, destitute of self-reliance and military 
power, as they were, the Romanised Britains did not at once submit to 
their barbarous and perfidious foes. The Germanic tribes who took 
part in this conquest, were chiefly three — the Jutes, who came about 
A. D. 449, from Jutland, in Denmark, and took possession of the Isle 
of Wight, and a part of Kent; the Saxons, who came nearly a century 
later, (A. D. 491,) from the south of Denmark; and the Angles, in 
A. D. 527, from Anglen, in Sleswick, also in the south of Denmark, 
seizing upon the northern part of England, and the southern part of 
Scotland, as their Saxon cousins had already done upon the south-west- 
ern parts of the island. It is altogether probable that a number of oth- 
er Germanic tribes besides these three, took part in this invasion and 
conquest of Britain, as we find them divided into seven or eight inde- 
pendent States, commonly called the Saxon Heptarchy, which it required 
nearly four centuries to consolidate into the realm of England. But 
the Angli, or Angles, seem to have been the most important tribe, and 
so finally gave their name to the whole country, and finally to our lan- 
guage, which, altogether different from that of both the Angli and the 
Saxons, is now so frequently, alike by the learned and the unlearned, 
called the "Anglo-Saxon" This combination would seem to imply 
that the Angli spoke one language and the Saxons another, and that 
the language which we speak is formed by the union of the two. But 
this is far from being the case, as these two tribes, at the most, spoke 
dialects of the same language, and certainly understood each other, and 
came from the same region of Germany, or of Denmark. Or, if it be 
intended by this term to convey the idea that our language is that dia- 
lect of the Saxon spoken by the Angli, this is equally a mistake, as we 
have no means of distinguishing the Anglian from other Saxon dialects. 
20 
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Nor has this term any better reasons to recommend it, if it is ii 
to designate a dialect of the Saxon now spoken in England, for the 
Saxon is only a dialect of the German, as spoken in Saxony, with which 
we have no especial connection. We need scarcely observe that it is a 
still greater error if it is intended thus to imply that our language is a 
combination of that spoken by the ancient (Keltic) inhabitants of Great 
Britain, and their Saxon conquerors of the fifth and following centuries. 
In a word, the term Anglo-Saxon, as applied to our language as well as 
to our ethnological relations, is undoubtedly a misnomer. 

But the term Anglo-Saxon may be very properly used to denote the 
language spoken by the tribes who established their dominion in Brit- 
ain from the middle of the fifth to the close of the eleventh century, (A. 
D. 1066,) of whom the Angli and the Saxons were the principal. Of 
this language we have copious remains, and it is undoubtedly one of the 
most important elements in the English which we now speak. A mem- 
ber of the Germanio division of the Gothic class of languages, it occu- 
pies a kind of intermediate position between the Germanic and Scandi- 
navian families of languages, although more closely related to the former. 
Dr. Latham and others, have recently classed it with the Low German 
dialects, but its affinities are scarcely less strong for the High than for 
the Low German. Taking, for instance, even the list prepared by Rask* 
to show the relation between the Anglo-Saxon and the Frisian, and 
adding the German, it will be seen that the difference is but slight, and 
that the German is often the nearer form. 

In foot, the various German and Dutch dialects, the Anglo-Saxon, 
Icelandic, Swedish and Danish, are all manifestly derived from a com- 
mon stock, and bear, in many respects, a closer resemblance to each 
other than the English does to the Anglo-Saxon, with which it is now 
so generally identified, none of these languages having admitted into 
them the foreign elements that have united with the Anglo-Saxon to 
form the English. 

The Anglo-Saxon may be supposed to have attained its perfection 
as a cultivated language, and to have been most widely diffused over 
England during the reign of the great Alfred, towards the close of the 
ninth century. It was, however, for from being the language univer- 
sally spoken in Great Britain at that time. The Welsh, the descendants 
of the ancient Kelts, had then, as now, possession of Wales, and the 
Scots, another Keltic race, held the greater part of Scotland. Possibly, 

* As contained in Latham's " English Language," p. 29. 
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also, no small part of the population of Saxonized England, at the same 
time, spoke a language still bearing the impress of that spoken in the 
island at the close of the Roman dominion, five hundred years before. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that at this time was introduced a lan- 
guage that has exerted a most important influence in the formation of 
the English language as we now speak it ; we refer, of course, to the 
Danish. As early, already, as the close of the eighth century, (A. D. 
787, according to the Saxon chronicle,) the Danes, or Northmen, com- 
menced to make their inroads upon England, and in the course of a 
century had established themselves permanently at various points. 
First getting a foothold in the north, they gradually overran, and finally 
took possession of all Saxon England, Canute becoming, in A. D. 1016, 
the acknowledged king of the country. This at once prepared the 
way for another revolution in the language of Great Britain. 

The Danes were not the inhabitants of Denmark exclusively, but 
rather of Norway, adventurers from all parts of Scandinavia being 
mingled with them ; so that the language which they introduced may, 
with more propriety, be termed the Scandinavian, though these tribes 
are more generally known in the history of modern Europe by the 
name of the Northmen or Normans. 

A nation of warriors and pirates, those who invaded England had 
but little time for the cultivation of literature, though here also, as in 
their native lands, and especially Iceland, they doubtless had their wild 
war-songs, their sagas, and ballad histories. We have, however, no- 
thing of this kind that we can refer to those who settled in England. 
Still, we have no difficulty in tracing the influence of the Danish or 
Scandinavian upon the English language, and have various instances of 
its supplanting the Anglo-Saxon. The islands of Orkney, Guernsey, 
Jersey, and Alderney, all derive their names from this source. All 
names of terms ending in by, have the same origin ; and Derby and 
Whitby have supplanted the Anglo-Saxon names for those towns which 
were formerly called Northwearihg and Streoneshalch. The northern 
English and southern Scotch dialects also present numerous words evi- 
dently derived from the Scandinavian, such as gar, to make ; greet, to 
weep ; force, a waterfall, etc. The following inscription on a monu- 
ment in Aldburgh church (at Holdernesse, in Yorkshire,) shows that 
the Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon were, at that period (Edward the 
Confessor), combining for the formation of a new language : 

"Ulf net araeran cyrice/or hanum and for Gunthana saula." 
Ulf bid rear the church for him and for the soul of Gunthar. 
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Hero Ulf, used for the Anglo-Saxon Wtdf 9 and hanum or honmm, the 
dative of the prononn, are both Icelandic or Scandinavian forma. 

The Norman conquest, though preparing the way for another change 
in the language of the British Isles, also added to the Scandinavian 
elements of the English population, and so too, we should suppose, of 
the language. It was not two centuries before their conquest of Eng* 
land, under William, (A. D. 1066,) that the Normans had obtained 
possession of that part of France (Normandy) which derives its name 
from them (A. D. 911.) The language of France had, in the course 
of a few centuries, undergone nearly the same changes that we have 
related as taking place in Great Britain, but with this difference, that 
the Romans had larger possession of France, and introduced their lan- 
guage more universally into it. And although the Germanic tribes 
(the Franks) took possession of it earlier and conquered it more thor- 
oughly, they never impressed their language as thoroughly upon it as 
the Anglo-Saxons did upon Great Britain. There the Latin and the 
German (Prankish) elements interpenetrated each other much as the 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman French subsequently did in England. In 
like manner a very imperfect fusion took place between the French 
(Frankish) and Norman languages, forming the language with which 
we are familiar as the Norman French, or Langue d 'oyl of the middle 
ages. This language, as we have just said, was introduced into Eng- 
land by William the Conqueror, though it had even at an earlier period 
begun to make its appearance ; the French article, la, (la drone) appear- 
ing in an English deed as early as A. D. 975. This is easily accounted 
for by the frequent intercourse that there was between England and 
Normandy at this period, by means of trade and the intermarriages of 
English and Norman Princes ; largo parties of the one country more 
than once taking refuge in the other. The close relation of the Nor* 
man French to the old Norman, may be inferred from the mot that 
William the Conqueror still spoke the old Norse dialect, which was also 
found long after his day, at Boyeuz, in Normandy. But for nearly 
three hundred years (from 1066 to 1327) Norman French was in Eng- 
land the language of the Court, of the laws and legal documents, of 
the schools and all polite society. Even as late as 1328 the students 
of Oxford were required to converse with each other either in Latin or 
in Norman French, and it was considered a great innovation when, in 
1350, Master John Cornwall allowed the boys of his school to translate 
Latin into English. Six years after, Sir John Mandeville wrote his 
Travels, which are commonly called the first English book. In 1362. 
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English pleadings were introduced into the Courts of Justice, and in 
1383, Wickliffe made his translation of the Bible into English. Thus, 
about fourteen centuries after its first invasion by the Romans, and after 
it had seen the Keltic, the Roman, the Anglo-Saxon, the Scandinavian 
and the Norman French successively introduced and commingled in its 
fluctuating population, the Island of Great Britain received the Eng- 
lish, which was thenceforth to be the mother tongue, not only of its 
own inhabitants, but, in later times, of the most powerful as well as the 
most distant nations of the earth. 



USCEIXAXEOTO. 



At the last meeting of the Ohio State Teachers' Association, the fol- 
lowing report was presented by Mr. C. S. Martindale, an Agent of the 
American Bible Society, and a copy was solicited for publication in the 
Journal. — Ed. 

During the past year it has been my privilege to visit many school 
districts and teachers in different parts of the State. From the charac- 
ter of the replies received from them, in answer to inquiries upon some 
educational topics, I was led to adopt measures to obtain the informa- 
tion embodied in the following report ; which is divided into two sec- 
tions. The first contains full statements from the counties of Ashland, 
Wayne, and Medina, and a partial statement from Muskingum. To 
obtain the items contained in the second section, 1700 circulars were 
sent into the counties of Ashland, Medina, Wayne, Stark, Richland, 
and Muskingum. Of these only 851 were answered. The following 
is a synopsis of the reports obtained: 

FIRST SECTION. 

Number of families visited 11,056 

Number of members in these families 51,136 

Number of members who can read 30,690 

Number of members who cannot read 20,446 

Number under 16 years of age who can read 7,670 

Families in which none of the members can read 345 

Number of persons in these families 1,712 

8BCOND SECTION. 

Number of school districts reported 351 
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Number of schools in operation the past year 363 

Number of youth of school age enumerated 62,351 

Length of time school was taught, in months 2,070 

Average number of months in each district 5$ 

Average daily attendance 7,669 

Average daily attendance in each school 21£ 

Number of male teachers employed 418 

Average wages per month $14,29 

Number of female teachers employed 332 

Average wages per month $6 02 

Number of schools in which the Bible is used in some manner 

daily 70 

Number of schools in which the Bible is used as a text book of 

morals 23 

Number of schools opened or closed with devotional exercises . . 8 

Number of periodicals taken devoted exclusively to education . . 27 
The highest wages paid to any male teacher was, (per month) $33 33 
The lowest wages paid to any male teacher was, (per month) 6 00 
The highest wages paid to any female teacher per month, was. . 14 00 
The lowest wages paid to any female teacher, per month, was. . 2 25 

We can not but regard the facts developed in the above report, as of 
great interest to every philanthropist, and every christian. Will not 
some one more immediately connected with the educational interests of 
our State, bring out the more important points in the above report, and 
present them to the public through the Journal ? 



Modern Inventions. — Hon. Horace Mann thus sums up a few of 
the advantages of modern inventions: " One boy, with a Fourdrinier 
machine, will make more paper in a twelve month than all Egypt could 
have made in a hundred years during the reign of the Ptolemies. One 
girl, with a power press, will strike off books raster than a million scribes 
could copy them before the invention of printing. One man, with an 
iron foundry, will turn out more utensils than Tubal Cain could have 
forged had he worked diligently till this time.'' And so in all the de- 
partments of mechanical labor ; in the whole circle of the useful arts. 
These powers of nature are able to give, to all the inhabitants of the 
earth, not morely shelter, covering and food, but all the means of refine- 
ment, embellishment, and mental improvement. In the most strict and 
literal sense, they are bounties which God gives for proficiency in 
knowledge. 
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for the Ohio Journal of Education. 

It is a self-evident fact, yet one of no small importance to the archi- 
tect, that every edifice must have a foundation whose stability shall cor- 
respond to the magnitude and height of the superstructure. This truth 
applies to principles as well as to material things : it comprehends sys- 
tems of philosophy as well as the acts of life. The politician when 
consulting for the permanent ascendency of his party, the statesman 
when framing laws for a nation, and the philosopher when building some 
favorite scheme or giving form to some new theory, must regard it, and 
dig deep for the elementary principles of his system. 

Is it then a matter of little importance to the architects of our noble 
system of Universal Education, upon what basis that system rests ? 
Nay verily : but it behooves them, as responsible agents, as men of 
intelligence and wisdom, to see that they rear this majestic fabric upon 
an enduring foundation. Then, and then only, can it properly be 
called a universal system : one adapted to the wants of the race, and 
which will implant in the mind of every one of its subjects, principles 
which neither time nor eternity can eradicate. 

But can this important end be gained ? Is there aught upon earth 
so massive, so enduring as to form a suitable foundation V If the fabric 
be destined to endure only through time, then indeed might temporal 
things only be consulted ; but if it be built for a future beyond this 
mortal life, if it is to exist during a coming eternity, beware lest both 
the superstructure and its base be unable to survive " the wreck of 
matter and the crush of worlds." Then, since the principles implanted 
by our system of education will be enduring as eternity, as we regard 
the well-being of the rising generation, as we would promote our own 
present and future welfare, let this system stand upon a sure basis. 

But our question is yet unanswered. What shall this basis be ? If 
we listen to the popular voice, it bids us build upon expediency. Yes, 
echoes Infidelity, and true expediency is found in human philosophy. 
But if we hear the solemn voice of reason, if we heed the dictates of an 
enlightened conscience, we can not avoid the conviction that the teach- 
ings of the Bible are the only sure basis upon which we can rest ; its 
morality the only true morality ; and the religion it teaches, the only 
system worthy of the name. Let us then follow the instructions of the 
Divine Architect. * ' Commit thy works unto the Lord , and thy thoughts 
shall be established." t. p. w. 
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BUSINESS DEPABTKXNT. 



M.„T. COWDIBT, IDITOB. 



All money received for the Ohio Journal of Education, after paying fbr the 
expenses of its publication, ia devoted to the objects of the Association under 
the direction of its officers. 

The following is the financial condition of the Journal on the 15th day of Sep- 
tember, 1852 : 

Estimated cost of 3000 copies of the Journal fbr one year 



Subscriptions received to this date. 
Received for advertising 



$1,630 00 

1,066 00 

306 00 

$1,372 00 

Due from delinquent subscribers 100 00 

Due on subscriptions pledged • 431 00 

Due on advertising contracts 494 00 

$1,025 00 

Thb following statement of the present circulation of the Journal may 
serve as an index to the educational interest in the different counties of the 
State. It is proposed to keep both the foregoing and following tables standing 
in the Journal, with such changes and additions from month to month as the 
facts may require. Under the head of subscribers from the several counties, the 
first column contains the number of subscribers obtained in the county, and the 
second the number forwarded from the county. 



Counties. 



Ashland 200 

Ashtabula. • • 50 

Clark 10 

Columbiana. 12 
Crawford.... 50 
Cuyahoga... 50 

Erie 50 

Franklin ....50 

Greene 40 

Hamilton.... 100 
Highland.... 10 

Huron 5 

Knox 50 

Lawrence .... 5 

Marion 25 

Miami 40 

Montgomery. 100 

Morgan 20 

Muskingum • 50 

Preble 50 

Richland •••• 50 

Seneca 13 

Warren 20 

Washington. 20 

Adams 

Allen 

Athens 

Auglaize •••• •• 

Belmont ••••• •• 

Brown 



Subscribers. 
FteJpd. 



ft 
15 
10 
15 
13 
48 
47 
25 
60 
70 
12 
27 
20 
8 
7 

18 
65 
13 
42 
17 
54 
25 
20 
20 
1 



6 



55 
70 



Counties. Bubecrlbtrt. 

Butler 13 

Carroll 1 .. 

Champaign.. 5 
Clermont.... 11 .. 

Clinton 3 

Coshocton. •• 4 •• 

Darke 3 

Defiance .•••7 •• 

Delaware.. • .11 •• 

Fairfield .... 6 

Fayette 2 

Fulton 1 

Gallia 

Geauga 3 

Guernsey.... 25 
Hancock.. •• 4 

Hardin 1 

Harrison .... 3 

Henry 

Hocking .... 3 

Holmes 3 

Jackson 

Jefferson .... 10 

Lake 5 

Licking 42 

Logan 1 

Lorain 5 

Lucas 20 

Madison .... 2 
Mahoning. •• 4 



• • 



•• 



Counties. 



Buoporlbers 
3 



•• 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



Medina •••• 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Monroe 1 

Morrow 7 

Ottawa 1 

Paulding 

Perry 2 

Pickaway •••5 

Pike 1 

Portage 3 

Putnam 1 

Ross 7 

Sanduskv.... 2 

Scioto 4 

Shelby 1 

Stark 60 

Summit 3 

Trumbull ... 4 
Tuscarawas.. 4 

Union 

Van Wert... . 

Vinton 

Wayne 12 

Williams 

Wood 9 

Wyandot.*.. 2 

No. pledged 1,070 

No. of subscribers 
in Ohio 1090 



• • 



1 



• 1 
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States. Subscribers. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 1 

California 1 

Connecticut 2 

Delaware • 

Florida 

Georgia* 1 

Illinois 2 

Indiana • 12 

Iowa 2 

Kentucky ••••• 4 

Louisiana 



State* Babseriboe*. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ....#.. 5 

Michigan •««•• 9 

Mississippi 1 

Missouri 4 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 8 

New York 33 

North Carolina 

Pennsylvania 18 

Rhode Island 5 



South Carolina 

Tennessee 1 

Texas .... •« 

Vermont • • ** 

Virginia 2 

* Wisconsin 3 

Minnesota 1 

• District of Columbia. « 1 
Canada West 1 

No. in other States. 116 

Whole No 1166 

I Total circulation.. .1500 



Contributions for 1862. 

iSNOil ftSSTISO. 

The following sums were pledged at the last Annual meeting in Columbus, for 
the purpose of sustaining an Agent to labor for the schools of Ohio during the 
current year. To these sums are also added such other contributions as have 
been made to July 1st : 



Cincinnati $60 00 

Cleveland, by Messrs. Freese & Humaeton. ...*.•. .*.*#.... 50 00 

Erie county, by M. F. Cowdery. •.-«•*-•#•*••*#•#*•*** 60 00 

Richland county, by C. S. Royce .«—*«*««.* .... 25 00 

Ashtabula " " A. H. Bailey .............,~.*.~.... 15 00 

Muskingum " " G. W. Batchelder «.....*•**#*«*#« 50 00 

Morgan " u D. F. Johnson ~«*.. 5 0O 

Preble county, by L.M. Morrison..*.. •..« 30 00 

Knox " rf Messrs. Sloan fcBixby -.... 50 00 

Warren " " J. Hurty ..«.«•-.. ............. ...*^. 10 00 

Ashland " " John Lynch....... ......,„<<,< 50 00 

Butler " u Dr. Anderson ...... <.«.•.......**..** 25 00 

Crawford M " T. C. Bowles ...*............,...,<•.. 10 00 

Highland u " Isaac Sams ..< 5 00 

Huron " " S.F. Newman. .............. **.*,... «r 5 00 

Lawrence (( " J. K. Kidd . -. 5 00 

Miami " "D.C.Orr 20 00 

Greene u " W. B. Fairchild .......«.<*.., 10 00 

Washington " «' Prof. Andrews «...«••........*., 10 00 

Clark u " C. F. McWffliams 10 00 

Plymouth, by C. S. Royce 15 00 

Guernsey County Teachers 1 Institute 

Jefferson County Teachers* Institute 

Thomas Cowperthwait & Co «•••• 10 00 

Jenks, Hickling & Swan 5 00 

A. W.Price • .■• 5 0O 

D. Appleton & Co., by A. H. Bailey 5 00 

W. B. Smith & Co., by C. S. Bragg 5 00 

A. S. Barnes & Co., by S. Newbery 5 00 

Prstt, Woodford & Co., by L Patchin 5 00 

C.S.Bragg 20 00 

Miss Harriet Bacon 1 00 

J.H.Rolfe 5 00 

Received from Treasurer of Teachers 1 Association, for initia- 
tion fees at Annual Meeting *.. • 



825 00 



$13 71 



• • # 



«« • 
35 00 
• •• 

••« 
.*# 

••• 

• •4 

• •'# 

• • • 

500 

«• • 

04m 

33 00 

••• 

500 
18 00 
13 00 
10 00 

600 

... • 
•••• 
500 
••• • 
•• • • 
I 00 
200 

*•• • 



8581 08 8173 71 



SIMI-ANFUALMBBTIKO. 

For the purpose of placing the proper compensation of our agent, during the 
current year, beyond all contingency, the following persons have become person- 
ally responsible for the sums opposite their names to make up a Reserve Fund, 
201 
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to iue m occasion may require. It is known to the Committee that there are 
other teachers in the State, who could not conveniently attend the recent meet- 
ing, who would gladly unite in contributing to the above fund. Such are re- 
quested to forward their names, with the amounts annexed, on&fourthin advance, 
to the Chairman of the Finance Committee, before the 15th of August. It is un- 
derstood in these pledges, that the individual subscribing may secure contribu- 
tions from others to redeem his pledge, and that such other persons may be 
properly credited for the same, in our monthly Financial Report 

PMged. Paid. 

George W. Batchelder, Zanesville $50 00 $12 SO 

J. H.Rolfe, Portsmouth 50 00 12 50 

John Lynch, Ashland 50 00 12 50 

A. D. Lord. Columbus • 50 00 12 50 

M. F. Cowdery. Sandusky 50 00 12 50 

D.F.DeWolf, Norwalk 30 00 

L. E. Walker, Milan 30 00 

C.S. Royce. Plymouth 30 00 2 50 

W. B. Fairchild, Xenia 30 00 10 00 

Marietta Teachers. Marietta 30 00 10 00 

Hollenbeck and Olnev, Perrysburgh 25 00 5 00 

Page and Drummond. Maumee City 25 00 6 00 

J. C. Zachos, J. Campbell, and C. Rogers, Dayton 6500 4000 

W. C. Anderson, Oxford . 20 00 5 00 

S. N. Sanford. Granville 20 00 5 00 

C. S. Martindale, Ashland 10 00 11 00 

Wm. N. Edwards, Troy 20 00 10 00 

A. C. Deuel, Urbana 10 00 5 00 

J. Tuckerman, Ashtabula county • • 10 00 2 50 

Samuel Findlay, Chillicothe 10 00 2 50 

James M. McLane, Cambridge 10 00 2 50 

George E. Howe, Painesville 10 00 2 50 

J. Hurty, Lebanon 10 00 2 50 

S. F. Newman, Norwalk 10 00 3 00 

A. Dcyo, Peru 10 00 2 50 

James M. Gilmore, Eaton 10 00 .... 

A. Holbrook, Marlboro 10 00 2 50 

A. Schuyler, for Seneca county • •••• 40 00 .... 

J. SpindlerandH.D. Lathrop, for Knox 20 00 .... 

J. C. Zachos, Dayton 20 00 5 00 

Frederick Cook, Sandusky 5 00 

Joseph Ray, Cincinnati 5 00 

•765 00 6206 00 

Received from Treasurer of Association for initiation fees 

at Semi-Annual Meeting $41 75 

Received in response to the appeal of the Committee : 

Cornish, Lamport & Co., New York 50 00 

Total received for the Agent to date , • • $471 46 
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A number of the Journal weighs less than three ounces, consequently from 
the 30th of September the postage on each number is one cent when sent to non- 
subscribers ; sent to regular subscribers, when paid in advance, one half cent 
per number, in accordance with the Act of Congress, approved August 30, 1852. 
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The Public Schools, in nearly all the towns and cities of the State, and most of 
the Colleges and other Seminaries of learning, have now commenced their fall 
sessions. May they have a pleasant, prosperous and profitable school year. Let 
Teachers of every grade sympathize with each other, visit each others' schools, 
and labor faithfully, not only for personal but for mutual improvement All our 
readers have doubtless perused with pleasure the article on the Duties of College 
Professory, contained in our last It was written by one who has long held the 
office of a Professor. We rejoice to think that he expresses the sentiments of a 
large number, if not all, of the Instructors in our Colleges, and that at no time 
since Common Schools were organized in the State has there been so much sym- 
pathy and good feeling among Teachers of every class as at the present 

By our notices it will be seen that Teachers' Institutes are attended with in- 
creasing interest this fall. For an indication of the interest felt in the Journal, 
look at the number of subscribers in Licking, Lucas and Wood counties, as re- 
ported this month, and compare it with the report made in the August number. 
It is stated that there are forty-nine Agricultural Fairs to be attended in as many 
different counties of Ohio this Autumn. There is not the least doubt that as 
many Teachers' Institutes could have been held, if competent persons could have 
been procured to conduct them. Humiliating as it is, must we not admit that 
there is generally in the State, more interest in the improvement of stock than 
in the proper education of children and youth ? 

Correspondence. 

Pleasant Hill School.— The first quarterly examination of this school 
at Bowersville, Green county; superintended by Robxst Stoby, (Edwakd 
Stobt assistant,) took place in the Methodist Church, on Saturday, August 21st, 
before the parents of the scholars and other spectators. The exercises of the 
day, consisting of recitations in Mental and Written Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, Geography, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Algebra, and Surveying, were 
ably performed. The classes on the Outline Maps could scarcely be surpassed ; 
and indeed the whole seemed to meet with general approbation. After the prin- 
cipal exercises of the day were over, Mr. Stobt exercised the scholars upon the 
Elementary sounds of the English language ; and the exercises were closed with 
vocal music Connected with the school, is a Lyceum, composed of the Instruc- 
tors and the young men of the School, who meet weekly for the purpose of 
reading compositions, declaiming, and discussing resolutions. There is also a 
paper, written by the students, entitled The Friend of Improvement, which is 
read at each meeting of the Lyceum. The teachers are in universal favor with 
the people where they labor as Instructors ; and well do they deserve the highest 
commendation for the very able manner in which they have conducted the 
School, and the facility with which they have advanced the students, j. a. p. 
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Hotioes of Colleges, Sohools, etc 

Commencement in Oberiin College was attended on the 25th of August. The 
graduating class in College numbered six, in the Theological department three, 
and in the Ladies 1 department, six. 

Sixty new students entered the classes in Miami University at the beginning 
of the year, the first week in September. Some six years since, the Trustees of 
this Institution gave notice that they would receive and instruct, free of tuition, 
one student from every county in the State. To secure the benefits of this gen- 
erous offer, a young man needs a certificate of moral character and scholarship 
from the County School Examiners. 

The number of students in the Ohio Wesleyan University, at Delaware, should 
have been 03 in the College classes, and 992 in all, instead of 42 and 582, as stated 
in our last. 

It is our intention to give some notice of every College and other permanent 
Institution whose catalogue or circular is received ; if any fail to be noticed, tt 
will be because we have no information to give concerning them. 

Female Seminaries.— The seventh annual catalogue of the Cooper Female 
Seminary, at Dayton, for the year ending the first of July last, contains the 
names of 188 pupils, and six resident graduates. Seven graduated at the dose 
of the year. The Seminary is under the charge of Miss M. Cox and J. C. Zachos, 
JL M., assisted by nine teachers. 

The second catalogue of the Delaware Female Seminary, presents the follow- 
ing summary of its pupils : Juniors, 5 ; second year, 9 ; first year, 40; Prepara- 
tory, 100— Total, 100. Rev. Wm. Gbisbll, the Principal, is aided by Mss. 
Obi sell and five other teachers. 

Teachers' Institutes.— The Montgomery County Teachers' Institute met in 
Dayton on the 23d of August The session continued one week— there were 
present 85 teachers. Lectures were delivered during the evenings by Rev. Messrs. 
Strickland and Gurlet, and Professors Rat and Zachos. Instruction was 
given during the session, by Dr. Rat, on Algebra and the Laws of Health ; by 
Professor Zachos, on Elocution ; by Mr. Campbell, on Algebra and English 
Grammar ; by Mr. Edwards, on Geography and Physiology; by Mr. Butter- 
field, on written, and Mr. Rogers, on mental Arithmetic. 

Resolutions were adopted approving of Teachers' Institutes, and urging Teach- 
ers to attend them; in favor of the Ohio Journal of Education, and the School 
Bill proposed last winter ; and votes of thanks to the Instructors and Lecturers, 
to the county Commissioners, and to the School Managers of Dayton. 

The H. W. Ohio Teachers' Institute closed its third annual session on the 
third of September, in Maumee City, after an interesting and profitable time of 
two weeks ; the first in Perrysburg and the second in Maumee city. 

There were over one hundred teachers in attendance, notwithstanding the false 
reports concerning sickness. 

The Board of Instructors were A. S. Welch, A.M. Principal of the Formal 
School, Mich., teacher in English Grammar; Lorin Andrews, A*M., Agent of 
the State Teachers' Association, Instructor in Elementary sounds and Physiology ; 
M. J. Fletcher, Professor of English Literature, Green Castle College, Ind., Lec- 
turer on History; A. D. Wright, A.M., Lecturer on Botany and Geology; F. 
Hollenbeck, Theory and Practice of Teaching ; Andrew Young, Penmanship ; 
M. A. Page, A.B., Elocution; Edw. Olnet, Arithmetic and Philosophy ; Mrs. 
Cxlia H» Kbtes and Mrs. C. M. Gates, Teachers in Primary Instruction. 
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Addresses were given in the evenings by Rev. Ms. MoCutohbn, A. D. Wright, 
A.M., Rev. A. W. Jswbtt, M. A. Paob, A3., Rev. R. R. Prebttxoh, Rev. 
A.Morsb, and Loriv Andrews, AJL Several Besolntions were also discussed, 
and sometimes with muds warmth.-*!^ W. Democrat. 

Seleotions. 

Fruits of Early itisiNG.— The preface to the last volume of Rev. Mr. Barnes' 
" Notes/' contains a fact which is worthy of being remembered by those who are 
accustomed to excuse themselves from the performance of any great and useful 
work for the "want of time." The editor of the New England Farmer states 
that Dr. Barnes has published, in all, sixteen volumes of biblical u Notes," during 
the composition of which he has had the charge of a large congregation in Phil- 
adelphia; and yet he has not suffered his authorial labors to infringe upon the 
duties of the pastoral office. These sixteen volumes, he informs us, " have all 
been written before nine o'clock in the morning, and are the fruits of the habit 
of rising between four and five o'clock." From the first, he has made it an 
invariable rule to cease writing precisely at nine o'clock; and now he finds his 
formidable task accomplished, and has the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
been permitted to send forth more than 250,000 volumes of commentary on the 
New Testament, and that probably a greater number has been published abroad. 
All this has been accomplished in hours which the majority of men waste in bed, 
in idle listlessness, or in getting ready for the labors of the day. 

Education in England.— The following is an extract from the opening 
speech of Lord Derby, the present Prime Minister of England, to the House of 
Lords, on the 27th of February last : 

" My Lords, I believe, and I rejoice to believe, that the feelings of the commu- 
nity at large — that the convictions of all classes, high and low, rich and poor, 
have now come to this conclusion, that the greater the amount of education 
which you are able to give, and the more widely it is spread among all classes of 
the community, the greater prospect there is of the happiness, the tranquility, 
and the well-being of the community. But, my lords, when I use the term edu- 
cation, let me not be misunderstood. By education, I do not mean the mere de- 
velopment of the mental faculties — the mere acquisition of temporal knowledge 
— the mere instruction — useful as, no doubt, that may be— which enables a 
man simply to improve his condition in life, gives him fresh tastes and fresh 
habits, and also the means of gratifying those improved tastes. Valuable as 
that instruction may be, when I speak of education, I speak of this, and this 
alone, an education involving culture of the mind and culture of the soul ; lay- 
ing the basis and foundation upon a knowledge of the Scripture and revealed 
religion. My lords, I desire to look upon those who are engaged in the work of 
spreading knowledge, even though they be of communions different from that 
of which I am a sincere and attached member, rather as fellow-soldiers than as 
rivals, in the warfare against vice and ignorance." 

Thb Father's Prater.— A boy disobeyed his father. His father, with a look 
of sorrow, retired to his room. The boy wished to know what his father was do- 
ing, or going to do, for he felt guilty. So with the mean spirit of a disobedient 
boy, he looked through the key-hole. There he saw his father on his knees at 
prayer. He listened, and heard his father* praying for him. This struck him to 
the heart. He went away and prayed for himself. Gcd heard the prayer of this 
pious father, and his son became a Christian indeed. 
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The Reward of Diligence.—" Seest thou a man diligent in his traainetf ? 
says Solomon, " he shall stand before kings." We hare a striking illustration of 
this aphorism in the life of Dr. Franklin, who, quoting the sentence himself; adds, 
" This is true : I have stood in the presence of fire kings, and once had the honor 
of dining with one." All in consequence of his haying been " diligent in business 
from his earliest years. What a lesson is this for our youth, and for us all ! 

The length of the sea-coast of the United States is 1,900 miles on the Atlan- 
tic, 1,620 on the Pacific, and 1,600 on the Gulf, making 5,120 in the whole. This 
does not include the indentations of harbors, bays, etc. Taking into account 
these sinuosities, the " shore line " is about 38,000 miles. 

It is estimated that the annual cost of intemperance is, in France, $260,000,- 
000 ; in Great Britain, 9195,000,000 ; in Sweden, $65,000,000; and in the U. States, 
$40,000,000 ; and all this in addition to the cost of prisons, police, asylums, work- 
houses, etc., which are rendered necessary by intoxicating drinks. 

Ohio Journal of Education, pp. 32, monthly. — It is an extraordinary proof of 
the impulse which has been given to the cause of Education in Ohio, that so 
able a work should bo sustained by the State Teachers' Association of that State. 
And the work is aUve too.— The Independent, N. Y. 



€Um f Cable. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker : a weekly home newspaper. Conducted by 
D. D. T. Moore, assisted by J. H. Bixby, L. Wetheril and H. C. White, with a 
numerous corps of able Contributors and Correspondents. Terms : $2 per year ; 
three copies $5.— This Paper, having an Agricultural, Horticultural, Mechanical, 
Domestic, Educational, and News Department, each ably conducted, is one of 
the best Family Papers we receive. It is gratifying to see such papers as this 
and the Family Visitor obtaining a wide circulation. 

Journal of Education, Upper Canada, edited by Rev. E. Rtrrson, DJX, 
Chief Superintendent of Schools. Published monthly, in Toronto, U. C, at $1 
per annum.— A quarto of 16 pp. ably edited, devoted mainly to the promotion of 
education in Canada, but containing much of value to every Teacher and friend 
of Education. 

The Massachusetts Teacher, The Common School Journal, The Journal of 
Education, (Maine,) The R. I. Educational Magazine, The Connecticut Common 
School Journal, and The Pa. School Journal, continue their visits to our Table 
regularly. Would that they might reach every Teacher in the Union. We are 
now looking with interest for the appearance of the New York Teacher. 

In consequence of the absence of the Resident Editor during a large part of 
the last month, he has been compelled to omit a notice of the Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Upper Canada; the Reports of the Superintendents 
of Schools in New Jersey and California ; and other reports and documents 
received at this office. 
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Mathematics.— Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry, from A. H. Legendre. 
Revised and adapted to the course of mathematical instruction in the U. 8. By 
Charles Da vies, LL.D. 

Elements of Surveying and Navigation, with descriptions of the Instrument! 
and the necessary Tables. By Charles Daviss, LLD. Revised edition. New 
York : A. S. Barnes & Co., 1852. Cincinnati : H. W Derby & Co. 

Bay's Algebra, Part Second: an Analytical Treatise, designed for High Schools 
and Colleges. By Joseph Rat, MJ). Cincinnati : W. B. Smith & Co. 1852.— 
Key soon to be published. 

Comstook's Philosophy.— J. System of Natural Philosophy for the use of 
Schools and Academies. Illustrated by 300 Engravings. By J. L. Comstock, 
M.D. Revised and enlarged. New York : Pratt, Woodford & Co. 1852. 

Classical Series.— Elementary Latin Grammar and Exercises. By Dr. L. 
ScnMiTZ, F.R.S.E. 

The Classical Manual: an Epitome of Ancient Geography, Greek and Roman 
Mythology, Antiquities and Chronology. For the use of Schools. Compiled by 
James S. S. Baird, Trinity College, Dublin. Philadelphia : Blanchard & Lea. 
1852. 

Stem*. 

Mr. H. S. Martin, late Principal of the Union School, in Bucyrus, has been 
secured as Superintendent of the Union School, in Newark — salary, $600. 

Mr. W. E. Pierce, recently from Oberlin, is to take charge of the Schools 
of London, Madison county. 

Mr. J. K. Keel is employed as Principal of the Union School in New Phila- 
delphia, Tuscarawas county. 

Mr. O. Davisson and Miss Smith are to instruct the Public Schools of West 
Jefferson, Madison county. 

Rev. James M. Greer, A.M. has been appointed Principal of the Normal 
School in Farmington, Trumbull county. 

Mr. Enoch Blanchard has taken charge of the Union School in Defiance, 
Defiance county. 

Mr. Henderson Judd is Principal of the Union School in Hartford, Trumbull 
county. 

CnARLEB Da vies, LL.D., was elected President of the N. Y. State Teachers* 
Association, at its last annual meeting. 

Rev. Collins Stone, for nearly twenty years a Teacher in the American 
Asylum at Hartford, Conn., has accepted the appointment as Principal of the 
Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Columbus. 

Madame Patiana, the distinguished vocalist, has been secured as instructress 
in Music and the German Language in the Granville Female Seminary, under 
the charge of Mr. S. N. Santord. 

Died— In Columbus, on the 7th of Aug., Rev. J. Addison Cart, Principal of 
the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. The deceased had been for 19 years 
connected with the N. Y. Institution for the instruction of Deaf Mutes, and was 
widely known as a successful Teacher and a most amiable and excellent man. 
His loss is most keenly felt and deeply regretted by all who knew him. 

Died.— In Cleveland, on the 15th of September, Mr. Elbridoe Hosmbr, 
Principal of the Cleveland Young Ladies* Institute. In the midst of life and 
usefulness, suddenly and unexpectedly was he struck down. 
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The Schools in Greene county, referred to in our last, ere now supplied with 

teachers. 

Three of the cities of Massachusetts, Boston, Danvers and Gloucester, hare 
now prepared the way for uniting their schools into one grand and harmonious 
system, by creating the office of Superintendent, and appointing experienced and 
competent men to fill it If it would not seem an invidious comparison, we 
should like to mention that in Ohio there are at least twenty Superintendents, 
so called, and more than eighty Principal Teachers, in large schools, who have 
virtually the supervision of all the lower grades of schools connected with them. 

U. S. Post-Office.— The number of letters transmitted through the V. S. 
Mails during the past year was over 71 millions : of these more than 50 millions 
were unpaid and only a little more than 19 millions prepaid. The sum received 
for postage in N. Y. City was Over 500,000, in Philadelphia nearly 9200,000, in 
Cincinnati more than $82,000. 

The amount of coal mined in Pennsylvania during the year 1851, was 1*400,- 
000 tons of bituminous, and 4,900,000 of anthracite, of which the aggregate value 
is 922,000,000. 

Teachers' Institutes.— The Fall sessions of the Institutes in Ohio, so far as 
arranged, have been, or will be attended as follows : 

Warren county, at MaineviTie, August 15th — one week. 

Montgomery county, at Dayton, August 23d— one week. 

Licking county, at Newark, August 23d— one week. 

N. Western, at Perrysburg and Maumee, August — , one week each. 

Miami county, at Troy, September 6th— one week. 

Jefferson, Belmont, and Harrison counties, at Harrisville, Harrison county, 
September 27th — one week. 

Clermont county, at Bantam, October 4th — one week. 

Columbiana county, at Wellsville, October 4th — one week. 

Knox county, at Mt Vernon, October 11th — one week. 

Lake county, at Painesville, October 18th— one week. 

Preble county, at Eaton, October 18th— one week. 

Guernsey county, at , October 18th — one week. 

Ashtabula county, at Orwell, October 25th— one week. 

Ashtabula county, at Ashtabula, October 25th— one week. 

Morrow county, at ChestervOle, October 25th— one week. 

Seneca county, at , October 25th— two weeks. 

Stark county, at Paris, October 25th — one week, 

Richland county, at Plymouth, November 8th— one week. 

The following statement means precisely what it affirms: Wlthra 50 miles, the 
entire charge for postage on the Journal is 5 cents per year ; between 50 and 300 
miles, it is 10 cents per year ; and under 1000 miles, 15 cents. The Journal is an 
Educational Newspaper, and subject only to Newspaper postage. These are the 
rates chargeable before the 30th of September. 

The Postage on the Ohio Journal of Education to regular subscribers, when 
paid quarterly in advance, is as follows : 

When sent 50 miles or less, 1 1-4 cents per quarter. 

Over 50 and not more than 300 miles, 2 1-2 cents per quarter. 

Over 300 and not more than 1,000 miles, 3 3-4 per quarter. 

Over 1,000 and not more than 3,000 miles, 5 cents per quarter. 

Columbus, Aug. 1st, 1852. A. F. Pesky, P. M. t Columbus O. 
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No. in. 

PERSONAL INFLUENCE OP THE TEACHER. 
W many of the Teachers of our country govern their Schools, 
in the fall import of that term? The question is not asked, 
how many keep reputable order, and secure a decent share of respect 
from their pupils ? but, how many can, with a simple, unimpassioned 
request, or a single glanee from a magnetic eye, cause all hearts and 
minds to move as one? How many can, at pleasure, change the cur- 
rent of thought and feeling in the entire kingdom over which they 
preside? How many witness, quietly, even their half-formed wishes 
anticipated, their slightest requests cheerfully gratified ? 

How many are there, who suppose these things to be possible any 
where? How many, with sleepless vigilance, study those hidden 
sources of influence and power which give this rare, imperial mastery 
to the Teacher ? 

It is one of the present serious defects of our school training, as well 
as one of the strongest and most palpable evidences of imbecility in the 
Teachers' profession, that so feeble an influence is exerted upon the 
mind of the child while under the care and control of the Teacher. 
Instead of meeting in the Teacher that creative energy, that living 
soul, which can mold, at will, the sentiments of his pupils, we oftener 
find him exerting all his powers to save himself from the overwhelming 
tide which has flowed from other sources. He stands the slave, the 
victim of public sentiment, rather than its master. The caprices of 
fashion, the allurements of pleasure, the excitements of the world 
around him, hourly threaten him with irretrievable ruin. More piti- 
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able still — not unfrequently some single pupil of keener foresight, more 
vigorous intellect, or more active sympathies, exerts a wider and more 
lasting influence upon the minds of the pupils, than the sluggish mortal 
appointed to develop their natures, and give proper shape to their des- 
tinies. 

AU conceded, do you say, gentle reader, fellow Teacher ? All con- 
ceded, and more — that, in part, these statements are true in my own 
case ; but what can be done to change things for the better t Pray 
listen a moment to a suggestion or two. Bo you, in the first place, 
earnestly desire to be a true Teacheb ? Do you desire excellence, 
the highest excellence, in your calling, as the artist desires perfection 
in his art ? More still : is it your high ambition, your fixed determi- 
nation, to leave stfch traces of exquisite skill on the imperishable ma- 
terial placed in your hands, as shall be felt and perpetuated through 
succeeding ages ? Do the bright and glowing forms of a higher and 
purer Ideal in your art allure you on through all trials, and sustain 
you in all your disappointments ? If so, take courage, my friend and 
fellow laborer : there is hope in your case. If you have not forfeited 
your fair name by your own imprudence ; if your honor is untarnished, 
your integrity unsullied, undoubted ; a bright career is almost certainly 
before you. 

Begin, then, your noble efforts for improvement, by the careful study 
of your own nature, and at once practice the most rigid control of your 
appetites and passions. Learn to be calm and composed under all im- 
aginable circumstances. Let your self control be able to defy even the 
flames of martyrdom. Let the line of conduct proper for you to pursue 
be the subject of the most deep and anxious previous reflection, and 
when once prudently, conscientiously chosen, follow it undeviatingly, 
as you would a guardian angel. 

Next, study carefully and faithfully the characters of all men, living 
and dead, who are, or have been, conspicuous for the influence they 
have exerted over other minds. Read history and biography for the 
explicit purpose of analyzing all the secret sources of power which other 
men have possessed. Boldly, perseveringly inquire of the historian, 
what unseen culture, what secret discipline, gave to Washington his un- 
troubled serenity amidst the stormy conflicts of the battle-field, and the 
still more stormy conflicts of public opinion. Learn of the biographer, 
how Marion, in boisterous times, among boisterous men, could bind all 
his followers to him by affection rather than commands, and how the 
magic influence of his strong, free spirit, could make lawless men true 
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as steel, in the hour of danger, to their leader and to their country. 
Follow Penn in his intercourse with the red man of the forest. Mark 
how his own scrupulous regard for treaties could extinguish perfidy and 
treachery in the breasts of those unused to the refinements of civilized 
life, and unaccustomed to the teachings and restraints of Christianity. 
Observe how one heart, overflowing with friendly regards to these un- 
tutored tribes, could secure respect, protection and friendship, for a 
whole colony for more than half a century. Learn, again, how Crom- 
well ruled with more than despotic sway, and how Siddons seemed 
almost to create the very atmosphere in which she and her audience 
lived. Mark, too, the ten thousand instances in history and in common 
life where gentleness has triumphed over force, and where affection has 
subdued bitter enmity. From your whole range of reading and obser- 
servation, strive to incorporate into your own nature those qualities and 
excellencies which you find worthy in others. 

Next, study tub Bible, practice its precepts and drink freely of its 
spirit. 

Lastly, fix definitely in your own mind the sentiments and opinions 
you desire to infuse into those around you, and then tax your energies 
to the utmost to devise appropriate methods for accomplishing your 
object. 

Be vigilant, be fearless ; and you may hope at least, that if you can 
not always conquer, you can retire honorably from the field of conflict. 

Sandusky, October, 1852. m. p. o. 



Cjjrimalagn. 

The chronology of particular countries, and of particular periods in 
the world's history, may be taken up in a manner similar to the outline 
presented last month. A specimen or two will, perhaps, suffice to illus- 
trate the method. 

The history of Greece, extending through 1943 years, is divisible 
into two great portions: the first, from the earliest settlement to the 
invasion by the Persians, B. C. 490, and embracing about 1600 years, 
is called the period of uncertain history ; the second, from the Persian 
war to the conquest of Greece by the Romans, B. C. 146, including 
344 years, is the period of authentic history. The whole may be di- 
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Tided into eight periods, each of which has some marked characteristics. 

1. From the Founding of Sioyon, B. C. 2089, to the Conquest of 
Troy, B. C. 1184, a period of 905 years. 

2. From 1184 to the time of Lycurgus, B. C. 884, 800 years. 

8. From 884 to the commencement of the Olympiads, B. O. 776, 
108 years. 

4. From 776 to the Battle of Marathon, B. C. 490, 286 years. 

5. From 490 to the Peloponnesian war, B. C. 431, 59 years. 

6. From 481 to the Accession of Philip, B. C. 860, 71 years. 

7. From 860 to the death of Alexander, B. C 824, 36 years. 

8. From 824 to the Conquest of Greece, B. C. 146, 178 yean. 
After some general instruction upon the subject, a single lecture, by 

a competent Toacher, upon the leading characteristics of each of these 
periods, and the prominent events included in them, would give to a 
class a better idea of Grecian history than most of those who study it 
in school ever obtain. 

The history of Borne, extending through nearly 1230 years, may be 
divided into three great portions : 

I. The Kingdom, from the Founding, of the City, B. C. 752, to the 
Expulsion of Tarquin the Proud, B. C. 509, 244 years. 

II. The Commonwealth, from 509 to the Battle of Actium, B. C. 
81, 478 years. 

m. The Empire, from B. C. 31 to the Fall of Borne, A. D. 476, 
507 years. 

The time occupied by the reign of each of the seven kings, will suf- 
fice for the periodic divisions of the history of the Kingdom. 

The history of the Commonwealth, or Republic, is divided into four 
periods: 

1. The Aristocracy, from B. C. 509 to the Election of Plebeian 
Consuls, B. C. 866, 143 years. 

2. The Democracy, from B. C. 366 to the Subjugation of Italy, 
B. C. 266, 100 years. 

3. The period of Foreign Wars, from B. C. 266 to the time of the 
Gracchi, B. C 133, 133 years. This includes the three Punic wars. 

4. The period of Civil and Foreign Wars, from B. C. 138 to the 
Reign of Augustus Caesar, B. C. 31, 102 years. This includes the 
war against Jugurtha, the Mithridatic war, sundry civil Wars, and the 
conspiracy of Cataline. 

The history of the Empire, as ruled for more than 500 years by 
sixty-two different Emperors, is divided iiqo two portions : (I.) Pagan 
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Rome, extending from B. 0. 81 to the reign of Constantino the Great, 
A. D. 806, 887 years; (II.) Christian Rome, extending from A. D. 
306 to the Fall of the Empire, A. D. 476, 170 years. 
The first of these portions is divisible into three periods : 

1. From 6. C. 81 to the Death of Domitian, A. D. 96, 127 years : 
including the reign of the eleven Caesars. 

2. From A. D. 96 to the Death of Marcus Aurelius, A. D. 180, 
84 years : including the reign of the " five good Emperors." 

3. From A. D. 180 to the Reign of Constantino, A. D. 306, 126 
years: including the reign of "twenty-seven profligate Emperors." 

The second extends from the Reign of Constantino the Great, A. D. 
306, to the Fall of the Empire, or the Resignation of Angustnlus 
Romulus, to Odoacer, Chief of the Heruli, A. D. 476 ; and includes 
the reign of nineteen Emperors. a. d. l. 



For the Ohio Journal of Idocatkm. 

Slii (glrmtnt in Jtassfel $w^itig. 

An excellent teacher knows what to impart and how to impart it, so 
that his pupils shall be interested in his narrative. This faculty is akin 
to that possessed by the orator. There are many teachers whose minds 
are full enough of instruction, but the manner in which they impart it 
is so devoid of interest, that their pupils suffer more than the pupils of 
men of less learning, but gifted with tact and energy. A dull teacher 
is never blessed with good pupils. The occupation of teaching is one 
full of interest, and if there be one who has learned to make it a mere 
routine, let him leave the field to a better man. No one, whose soul is 
not easily and always enkindled by reading the thoughts of the great, 
or by some magic touch of the pen or pencil of genius, can expect to 
hold in sympathy the teeming mind of childhood. To succeed here, 
one must love the employment. If it is not too great for him, he will 
love it. No mechanical teaching will succeed. The teacher must be 
in just the condition he is striving to bring his pupil into : full of in* 
tcrest. He should seize the subject with a perfect enthusiasm, convey 
his truths all in flame, and they will leave an impression that will en- 
dure. But he need not be boisterous, and talk in a loud tone of voice. 
A noisy teacher is rarely — I might say never — an interesting one. To 
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teach well, one must of coarse sacrifice himself; but he will not deem 
it a useless sacrifice, if he can thus buoy up his young immortals. He 
who would communicate a proper fervor to other minds, must be full of 
genuine fervor himself; like leaven, it will communicate itself to the 
whole. A teacher must come to this work full of a disinterested desire 
to improve his pupils. He must be pure-hearted. There must be an 
earnest spirit within the man, that carries conviction to each one's heart, 
that he is just what he seems. 

A teacher should have good thoughts. He should be a student him- 
self, and bring some of his treasures to the sight of his pupils. He 
should show them that he is in search of just such wealth as they seek. 
Let him not fear to select for them a beautiful truth, from any science. 
They should thus be constantly taught that their teacher has many 
bright gems of thought in his mind — that they are his choicest trea- 
sures. His language should be simple, yet vigorous, conveying in few 
terms just what is intended. 

A teacher should never have less love for a subject, because he has 
taught it long. He should be interested in his pupils, and the subject 
will be new. When the mind springs out to help a scholar trying to 
escape from the darkness by which he is encompassed, the sympathies 
are aroused, and efforts are made to simplify a subject the teacher 
thought he perfectly understood. It is just this state of mind that has 
produced so many excellent school books. A teacher, in passing over 
his ground often, finds means to reduce the number of principles, and 
teaches these better every time. 

True teaching educates the heart as much as the intellect. Never 
allow one to be developed at the expense of the other. If the feelings 
of children are not kept alive in the school-room, their interest in their 
studies will die also. 

The manner of the instructor will be such as to indicate the presence 
of deep feeling. He must be always in earnest, and never frivolous. 
The scholar who suspects that his teacher is not what he should be, will 
have no confidence in mankind. A teacher should be above mistrust 
The pupil who believes that, out of the school-room, his teacher will 
take a course his conduct within it condemns, will not improve in either 
mind or heart. The confidence existing between a son and his father, 
is not more sacred than that which should and may exist between the 
pupil and his teacher. 

To succeed in teaching, one must be perfectly at home in his subject, 
and plead earnestly and fluently as a model advocate for his client's 
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life. Above all things, do it with a consciousness that you are working 
on impressible material ; and if with a right spirit, you will have suc- 
cess. If you are successful, you will only be so when you have found 
a short and certain road to your pupil's attention and affection. 
Albany, N. Y. a. m. k. 



■ < i< • 



SCIENTIFIC. 



" Imitjiramatt Cnntrttnitiniis to IttBrnUigf/' 

On the 235th and five following pages of this Journal, is a brief but 
interesting "Report on the Smithsonian Institution " : an Institution 
in which every friend of "the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men " has reason to rejoice, and of which all, who are acquaint- 
ed with its noble design and scheme of operation, are justly proud. 
To that " Report" those of my readers who are not familiar with the 
title at the head of this article are referred, while, by the request of 
one of the Editors of the Journal, I offer for its pages an abstract of 
one of these " Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge," which made 
its appearance, in 1850, under the following title : 

" Physical Geography op tub Mississippi Valley, with Sugges- 
tions fob the Improvement op the Ohio and other Rivers. By 
Charles Ellet, Jr." 

The subject is one which, it would seem, must be of interest to every 
one who claims a home in the Mississippi Valley, especially if that home 
be within the bounds of our own highly favored Ohio. Yet the Press 
of Ohio has maintained an almost unbroken silence respecting it, and 
the people are, as yet, unaware that the wonderful fact has been brought 
to light, that the inconvenience, loss of property, sickness and loss of 
life, consequent upon floods, low water and ice, on the Ohio, may all 
be prevented by an outlay absolutely insignificant, when viewed in 
connection with the mighty interests at stake. 

But to the work before us. I will not burden these pages with all 
the details of the work — the mathematical calculations, tables of obser- 
vation, etc. — which would be of little interest to the general reader, 
though absolutely essential in the rigid investigation by which the 
author arrives at his important and surprising conclusions, and demon- 
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strates the practicability of his plans for the improvement of the navi- 
gation of the Ohio, and for controlling, and entirely preventing its 
destructive floods. I will endeavor to give a connected view of the 
most important and most interesting features of the work, using, as far 
as is consistent with brevity, the author's own language. After refer- 
ring to the marks of " beneficent design " unfolded in " the adaptation 
of the physical structure of the earth to the wants of man," he pro- 
ceeds as follows : 

" There are few divisions of the earth which offer more beautiful 
illustrations of this adaptation of natural means to an obvious purpose, 
than the physical geography of that portion of the United States which 
lies between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, and extends from 
the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains. 

" From the summit of these mountains a great plain slopes gently to 
the east, along which flow all the streams which enter the lower Missis- 
sippi and the Gulf of Mexico, from the west. Another plain, of nearly 
equal extent, and eaually gentle in its inclination, descends from the 
north, along which now the northern tributaries of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi itself, until it unites with the great Missouri, flowing along 
the irregular line which marks the intersection of these vast surfaces ; 
while another plain, descending from the Alleghany range, conveys the 
waters of the Cumberland and Tennessee, and all the southern tribu- 
taries of the Ohio, and intersects the great plain from the north, in the 
valley of the Ohio, and the great plain from the west, in the valley of 
the lower Mississippi. 

" The intersection of the great slopes from the south and east with 
those from the north and west, near the confluence of the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Ohio, creates what deserves to be regarded as a geogra- 
phical center of this remarkable region — a position which is rapidly 
becoming, from causes depending upon its physical geography almost 
entirely, the centre of commerce, wealth, ana population, of the whole 
North American continent." 

After referring to the Alleghany mountain and the rivers on its east* 

era side, he proceeds : 

44 On the reverse or western side of this elevated range, the sources 
of the streams, and the land which their waters irrigate and fertilize, 
are far from the ocean, the great recipient of their commerce. And 
nature has here provided for the future necessities of an enterprising 
and improving race, by giving the streams which are to float the pro- 
ducts of toil a greater space to glide over, a longer development, and 
a descent just sufficient to carry off the surplus water, with a current 
so gentle that it may be stemmed by tho power which the genius of man 
is capable of calling into operation." 

44 This law," he observes, 44 prevails throughout the globe;" and 

he gives its application, with many examples, in different parts of the 

world. For instance : 
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" The plains of China are thus supplied with the Amour; Kussia 
with the V olga ; Germany has the Danube ; Brazil, and the states east 
of the Andes, the Amazon, Orinoco, and La Plata : all rivers of gentle 
descent, leading far into the interior, and all adjusted for navigation/' 

OP THE OHIO. 

" In tracing the Ohio to its source, we must regard the Alleghany as 
its proper continuation. 

" This noble tributary rises on the borders of Lake Erie, at an aver- 
age elevation of 1,300 feet above the surface of the sea, and nearly 700 
above the level of the lake. The plain along which this river flows is 
connected with no mountain range at its northern extremity, but con- 
tinues its rise, with great uniformity, from the mouth of the Ohio to 
the brim of the basin which encloses Lake Erie. The sources of the 
tributary streams are generally diminutive ponds, distributed along the 
edge of the basin of Lake Erie, but far above its surface, and so slightly 
separated from it, that they may all be drained with little labor clown 
the steep slopes into that inland sea. 

" From these remote sources a boat may start with sufficient water, 
within seven miles of Lake Erie, in sight sometimes of the sails which 
whiten the approach to the harbor of Buffalo, and float securely down 
the Connewango, or Cassedaga, to the AHejrhany, down the Alleghany 
to the Ohio, and thence uninterruptedly to the (Julf of Mexico. In all 
this distance of 2,400 miles, the descent is so uniform and gentle, so 
little accelerated by rapids, that when there is sufficient water to float 
the vessel, and sufficient power to govern it, the downward voyage may 
be performed without difficulty or danger in the channels as they were 
formed by nature ; and the return trip might be made with equal se- 
curity and success, with very little aid from art. 

" And such is also the characteristic of many of the smaller ramifi- 
cations of the head waters of the Alleghany, which do not rise on the 
borders of Lake Erie. They still descend so gradually and uniformly, 
that they may be safely traversed by rafts and boats when reduced to a 
width of only twelve or fifteen feet. The elevation of the Alleghany 
at Olean Pomt, 250 miles above Pittsburgh, as determined by the sur- 
veys of the writer, is 1,403 feet above the tide. Steamboats have 
ascended to this point in sufficient water — 2,300 miles from the mouth 
of the Mississippi — and might, by a little labor, be capable of running 
there at all times." 

Here follows a profile of the Alleghany river, Chautauque lake, and 

Lake Erie, from which it seems that Lake Erie lies in the bottom of an 

immense basin about 1,000 feet deep, on the very brim of which, more 

than 700 feet above the surface of the Lake, many of the tributaries of 

the Ohio take their rise. 

" The upper Alleghany and its tributaries, traced towards their sour- 
ces, rise very uniformly at the rate of about three feet per mile, and ter- 
minate in a number of small lakes, of which the Chautauque is the most 
important, and separated, like the others, by a narrow ridge from the 
basin of Lake Erie. An excavation only sixty feet deep, through this 
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several hundred soundings. The observations for the velocity were 
made on a float properly loaded, and suffered to descend by the force of 
the current in the thread of the channel. The observer kept along aide 
of the float, and followed it down in a steamboat, noting the time as it 
passed the ranges previously established at the several stations on the 
Ohio and Virginia shores. The height of the water at the time of each 
observation was carefully marked, and subsequently determined by the 
spirit level ; and the corresponding depth upon the bar at Wheeling 
was simultaneously noted, so that all the discharges might be computed 
with reference to the depth upon that bar. Due precaution was ob- 
served to insure accuracy, by so adjusting the float that very little sur- 
face should be exposed to the action of the wind — a source of error in 
such observations exceedingly difficult to obviate. Finally, care was 
taken to put the float in the thread of the channel, and to endeavor to 
select suitable weather for each observation. With all these precau- 
tions, errors and discrepancies were unavoidable, and it was only by 
industriously multiplying observations, that their effects could be ade- 
quately neutralised. 

" The first experiment was made on the top of the flood of May 8th, 
1849, when the water stood 31 25-100 feet upon the bar at Wheeling. 
The observations were continued frequently as the water fell, so as to 
obtain experimental results for numerous stages, from a flood of 311 
feet down to a depth of 2 2-10 feet on the bar. The amount of the 
hourly discharge for each of the observed depths was then easily ob- 
tained. But this was not sufficient. It was necessary to ascertain the 
volume discharged at every stage of the river. For this purpose it was 
essential to construct an empirical formula, which should agree with all 
the correct results obtained from actual measurement, and thus permit 
the interpolation of the quantities due to the intermediate depths." 

Here follows a table, the result of nineteen observations, from which 
we take the following, showing the depth of water on the bar at Wheel- 
ing, the velocity of central current in feet per hour, calculated by the 
empirical formula referred to above. 



No. of Ob. 




Depth. 






Velocity. 


Cubic feet 


1 


2.20 






■ 3,594 - • 


12,338,000 


2 






2.72 






3.552 


15,487,000 


3 






3.55 






5,890 


- 21,887,000 


4 






3.71 






5,030 


- 23,300,000 


5 • 






4.20 






5,095 


27,580,000 


6 • 






4.89 






6,708 


35,000,000 


7 






5.38 






6,423 


40,495,000 


8 • 






5,55 






7,564 - ■ 


42,640,000 


9 






5.72 






• 8,356 - 


44,820,000 


10 






6.72 . 






• 9,196 - - 


58,723,000 


11 






7.92 






• 11,028 


77,140,000 


12 






- 9.66 ■ 






- 12,804 


- 108,100,000 


13 






11.04 






- 14,946 


- 138,700,000 


14 






■ 1131 






• 14,637 - ■ 


- 140,000,000 


15 • 






. 15.06 






- 16,500 - 


- 229,000,000 


16 - 






. 20.76 






• 20,126 


- 391.000,000 


17 






■ 25.16 






• 23,222 


- 535,000,000 


18 






■ 27.92 






. 24,000 


- 532,300,000 


19 ■ 






• 31.25 






- 24,644 - ■ 


■ - 758^00,000 
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"It will be seen that there are several irregularities in this table. 
In two instances the velocities exhibited a slight increase, although the 
depth in the channel was diminished. In some instances the float left 
the thread of the stream, and was consequently retarded. In the lower 
velocities the irregularities are very considerable, and were caused al- 
together by the wind. These discrepancies are inseparable from the 
subject Yet we shall find, by summing up all the computed and all 
the observed quantities, that in the aggregate they agree almost pre- 
cisely. The formula represents the mean of many observations, and is 
therefore more to be relied on for every stage of the water, than any 
single experiment that can possibly be made expressly for a given stage. 

The next thing of importance for us is a table showing the volume 

of water discharged by the Ohio in twenty-four hours, at given depths 

on the Wheeling bar, from 1 foot to 86 feet It will be sufficient for 

our purpose to give the discharge per hour at a depth of 1, 5, 10, 15, 

20, 25, 30 and 36 feet, on the bar. 

Depth in ft Cable feet I Depth in ft Cubic feet 

1 102,000,000 I 20 8,819,000,000 



5 864,000,000 

10 - - - 2,754.000,000 
15 - 5,480,000,000 



25 12,752,000,000 

30 - 17,088,000,000 

36 • - 22,500,000,000 



The next twenty pages (quarto) are chiefly occupied by tables, show- 
ing the height of the water on the Wheeling bar on each day of the 
years 1843, '44, '45, '46, '47, and '48. 

" The foregoing table, with interpolations for the fractions of feet, 
supplies a convenient means of determining the daily discharge of the 
Ohio at Wheeling for any given depth upon the bar at that place. But 
to make practical applications of the information which it contains, we 
need an authentic account of the daily height of water upon the bar, to 
which the table refers, for a series of years. And this has, fortunately, 
been procured. By reference to the books of the wharf-master of the 
city, the files of the " Times " newspaper, and the minutes of the Re- 
porter, the writer has succeeded in obtaining an almost unbroken record 
of the daily depth upon the Wheeling bar, from the year 1838 down to 
1848, including both. 

" At the foot of the column which exhibits the record of the daily 
height for each month, is shown the total discharge, in cubic feet, for 
the whole of that month. The figures below the monthly discharge, in 
the same column, represent the height which might have been maintain- 
ed throughout the month, if the water which passed down the river in 
that time had been discharged uniformly. These tables further exhibit 
the total annual discharge m cubic feet, and the constant height which 
might have been maintained upon the Wheeling bar throughout the year, 
if that discharge had been regulated by art, and made uniform. 

"This important and interesting inquiry is believed never to have 
been made for any river with equal care and accuracy ; if, indeed, any 
authentic experiments of the kind have ever been instituted at all. 
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" The primary object of the writer was, as already stated, to deter- 
mine the volume of water discharged by the Ohio at given stages, with 
a view to decide on the practicability and cost of supplying the defi- 
ciency, in times of drouth, from stores reserved in artificial lakes from 
the superabundance which is wasted during floods, so as to maintain the 
navigation effectually throughout the year. Yet, in the progress of the 
investigation, other important and equally interesting problems very 
naturally arose for solution. It was desirable, also, to measure the dis- 
charge m times of freshets, so as to be able to judge whether, in the 
onward strides of science and art, we had not already reached a point 
where it was possible to curb, and render harmless, the floods which 
now annually sweep through the western valleys. On seeking to find 
how much water would be needed to maintain the navigation at any 
given height, it became important, farther, to determine the maximum 
height at which it could be permanently held — a question of vast im- 
portance to the mind that views the interior navigation of this country 
but as a continuation of that of the ocean ; and is directed forward to 
the day when every city upon the banks of the Mississippi, Missouri, 
and a portion of the Ohio, is to become a port of foreign entry, acces- 
sible to ocean steamers ; when the forests of the interior are to furnish 
the timber, the mines of the interior the iron and coal, the workshops 
of the interior the machinery of the vessels, and the fertile plains of the 
Mississippi valley the freight, which is to be shipped from the seaports 
of the interior to the markets of the world. 

" The commercial position and advantages of this wonderful valley 
are sublime ; and its physical capabilities deserve a far more perfect in- 
vestigation than can be expected of private zeal. Still, the purposes of 
the writer required the solution of this interesting problem ; and he was 
therefore compelled to compute, day by day, the discharge of the river 
for the whole year ; and to render the results more worthy of confidence, 
for a continuous period of six years. 

" The same train of inquiry necessarily led to the determination of 
the annual drainage, and its comparison with the annual fall of rain over 
the wide district covered by the tributaries of the Ohio ; and, as a eon- 
sequence, the annual consumption of water in the process of vegetation 
ana evaporation. 

44 These results are briefly stated in this paper; and being deduced 
from an area of nearly 25,000 square miles, and for a series of years, 
they possess an interest much greater than could attach to any local or 
more limited inquiry. 

" It will be found that the expectations which led to the laborious 
undertaking have been fully confirmed ; that the steamboat navigation 
of the Ohio may be permanently maintained for a very trifling outlay ; 
and that the power of the floods also may be greatly reduced by an in- 
cidental application of the reservoirs which will support the navigation. 
The results show that it is quite practicable to maintain a uniform 
height of water in this river, and that that height may be ultimately 
raised, at Wheeling, to nine feet. But these more remote applications 
are not discussed here. The present inquiry is limited to things imme- 
diate — valuable to science, or useful to public welfare." 

Granville Female Academy. s. n. s. 
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&mp nit tilt (f ngliiji Xngugt. 

No. II. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Ws have, in our first Essay, investigated the origin of the English 
language. We have seen that it first makes its appearance in Great 
Britain about the middle of the fourteenth century, after the Keltic, 
Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, and Norman French, had succes- 
sively disappeared from that soil, so luxuriant in this great product of 
human thought. It is our present object to speak of its original char- 
acter, and of the mode in which it has been gradually developed into 
the peculiar forms in which we now possess it. 

It requires no elaborate proof to satisfy us that the English language 
is the joint product of the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin languages, both 
of which have been recast, as it were, in the English mind, and then 
gradually, and by laborious efforts, built up into that wonderful colossus 
of thought whereat its very makers are now amazed. Other languages 
— the Keltic and the Scandinavian especially — have indeed been fused 
and mingled in small quantities, like the silver and gold thrown into 
the glowing mass preparing for the bell of some great cathedral, not 
discernible to the eye, and yet modifying the tone ; but still these two 
original languages are the basis of the whole. We see here the com- 
pletion of that process by which the two mighty races, the Roman and 
the Germanio, which had so long contended for the empire of the world, 
are finally brought together in peace and harmony : the Roman renova- 
ted with new life and vigor by the German ; the German delivered from 
barbarism, refined and christianised, by the Roman. 

It appears as though the Norman invasion had thrown the language 
of England into a chaotic state. William the Conqueror, disgusted 
with a language which he was unable to master, exerted all his power 
for its extermination. The schools and all legal proceedings were con- 
ducted in Norman French or Romance, which was also, of course, by the 
influence of the court, the language of fashion. But, like one of the 
sturdy oaks of its native forests, when assailed by the axe of the wood- 
man, the Anglo-Saxon long withstood these rude assaults. Nearly a 
century elapsed before the language of the native population underwent 
any perceptible change. But in the year 1154 the Anglo-Saxon chron- 
icle comes suddenly to a close : Anglo-Saxon is no longer spoken in its 
original form. Not only the so-called Semi-Saxon, but an incipient 
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English also, makes its appearance. Words in accordance with the 
genius of the Keltic dialects, begin to lose their terminations as signs 
of declension. The various forms of the plural give way to the Nor- 
man form in s. Many of the vowels, especially final ones, fall away, 
or are shortened, and lose the broad and full sounds of the Saxon, and 
the characteristic forms of the infinitive and other parts of the verb are 
either dropped or shortened. Thus, stearran (stars) becomes stearres; 
sunn (son), tone, (where the final e was undoubtedly sounded) ; ntm- 
uen (to name), nime ; to lufienne (loving), lufian, etc. ' Still, the 
language had all the elements of the Anglo-Saxon, as we see in the fol- 
lowing lines of a poem upon the grave, said to have been written in the 
year 1150 :* 

Semi- Saxon. English. 

The wes bold gebyld For thee was a house built 

Er thu iboren were ; Ere thou wast born ; 

The wes mold© imynt For thee was a mold appointed 

Er thu of moder come. Ere thou of mother earnest 

But, at the same time, a part at least of the people spoke a language 
much nearer to our own ; as we are told that when Henry II., who as- 
cended the throne in 1154, was making a tour through his kingdom, 
some of his subjects in Pembrokeshire presented an address to him 
commencing with the words " Good olde kynge ! " These words were 
unintelligible to the monarch thus complimented, and clearly mark a 
transition from the Semi-Saxon to the old English, as it is called, though 
the proclamation of Henry III. (A. D. 1258) is commonly quoted as 
the earliest specimen of this form of our language. The commence- 
ment of this proclamation is as follows : " Henry, thurg (through) Godes 
(God's) fultome (support), King on Engleneloande, Lhouard on Ir- 
loand, Duke on Normand, on Acquitain, Earl on Anjou, send I greting 
to alle* hise* holde* (subjects holding fiefs?) claerde' and ilewaerde' (learn- 
ed and unlearned) on Huntingdonshchiere' " — where " an " is used for 
both "of" and "tn." This is, certainly, a very rough and uncouth 
dialect ; but we have no difficulty in recognizing in it the germs of our 
modern English. The changes commenced in the Semi-Saxon are here 
carried still lurther. The case endings are still further thrown off, and 
prepositions take their place, e. g. smithum becoming to smiths. Many 
other vowels are thrown off: stearres-*sterres 9 sunum=sons, hearton*- 



* Fowler's " English Language," p. 63. 
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heartes, tungena=~tunges, etc. The article se becomes the, tynd and 
syndon=be, berth (are), and the like. But many characteristics of the 
Semi-Saxon are still retained. But how rapidly these forms were pass- 
ing away, is shown by a poem on the lives of the saints, written before 
the close of this (the thirteenth) century, of which the following may 
serve as a specimen : 

" Man hath of urthe 1 all his bodi, of water he haveth wete, 8 
Of eyr 3 he haveth wynd, 4 of far 5 he haveth hete, 8 
Ech quic 7 thing of alle this foure of some hath more, other lasse ; 8 
Ho so 9 haveth of urthe mest, he is slow as an asse ; 
Ac ech the four elementz temprieth other i-wis, 
So that anethe eni of ham pur maister is." 

Very little more than a change of spelling is necessary to put this 
into the forms of the present day ; and, in general, it differs little more 
from our mode of spelling, than our spelling does from our pronuncia- 
tion. 

The changes for a century after this are scarcely perceptible, yet they 
were undoubtedly steadily proceeding all the time, until what is called 
the Middle English was fully developed. In 1350, William Langlande 
wrote his " Pierce Plowman's Vision," some parts of which are scarcely 
distinguishable from the language of our day, though much of it is de- 
cidedly antiquated. The style is the Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon system 
of alliteration, and rather pleasant. Montgomery, in his Lectures, p. 
102, furnishes us witfi the following specimen : 

" Thus robe'd in russet I roame'd about 
All a summer-season to seke Do-wel, 
And freyndd 10 full oft of folke that I mette, 
If any wight wist where Do-well was at inne ; 
I hals^d hem hendlye 11 as I had learne'd," etc. 

But cotemporaneously with this, and still more actively, was going on 
the cultivation of the Romance, or, as it is called when written in Eng- 
land, the Anglo-Norman. William, we are assured by documentary 
evidence, had taken over to England with him a goodly number of Nor- 
man minstrels, who long had, in his court and that of his successors, an 
ample field for the cultivation of their favorite art. Ellis and others 



(1) Earth. 


(5) Fire. 


(9) Whoso. 


(2) Weight 


(6) Heat. 


(10) Inquired. 


C3) Air. 


(7) Each which. 


(11) Saluted them kindly. 


(4) Wind. 


(8) Less. 
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have, in fact, given it as their opinion, that " the courts of the Norman 
sovereigns were the birth-place of the Romance literature."* This is, 
perhaps, too strong an assertion ; but no one can doubt that the min- 
strels' art, and its accompanying romantic literature, were extensively 
cultivated in Normanized England. But by the middle of the four- 
teenth century, even this species of literature had become anglicised. 
Hence, we find the old Romances of the Brut, Merlin, Arthur, and the 
like, either translated or imitated in English. As is natural, both in 
form and language, they still bear the marks of their Norman origin. 
The following extract from Merlin, as given by Ellis, p. 80, will illus- 
trate this: 

11 Angys had vcrament, 1 
A daughter both fair and gent ; 2 
Ac 3 she was heathen Sarazine, 
And Fortiger, for love fine, 
Her took to fere and to wife, 
And was cursed in all his life." 

Not very different are the forms in " Guy of Warwick," as may be 
seen by the following description of the beautiful Felice, or, as we should 
say, Felicia, the daughter of Bohand :f 

" Gentle she was, and as demure 
As gerfank, or falcon to lure, 
That out of mew were y-drawe, 4 
So fair was none, in sooth sawe ! 6 
She was thereto courteous, and free and wise, 
And in the seven arts learneM withonteu 6 miss. 
Her masters were thither come 
Out of Thoulouse, all and some : 
White and hoar all they were ; 
Busy they were that maiden to lere." 7 

This is scarcely distinguishable from the Middle English, which, com- 
mencing with Gower and Chaucer, (A. D. 1350,) and ending with 
Spencer, (1590,) passed rapidly into the modern English of Shakspeare, 
Milton, Pope, Byron, and Coleridge ; between whose style and lan- 
guage, however, there is quite as great a difference as between that of 
Oower and Spencer. But it will be perceived, by comparing the fol- 
lowing passages from these two great masters of poesy, that whilst 



* Ellis' Early English Metrical Romances, (Bonn's Ed.), p. 21. t lb. p. 199. 

(1) Vraimenfe=trnly. (4) Drawn. (6) Without 

(2) Gentle. (5) Truthful speech. (7) Teach. 

(3) But 
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Spencer retains the forms, he has entirely changed the sounds of Chau- 
cer, who, although he does not sound the e final, still sounds the et , 
and the like. 

CHAUCER'S DEATH OF ABCITE. 

" Alas the wo ! alas the petals stronge 
That I for you have suffered, and so longe 1 
Alas the deth ! Alas min Emilie ! 
Alas departing of oar compagnie ; 
Alas min herte's qnene ! alas my wife ! 
Mine herte's ladie, ender of my life ! 
What is this world ? what axen men to hare 
Now with his love, now in his cold grave, 
Alone withonten any compagnie." 

spencer's redcross knight. 

" And on his breast a bloodie crosse he bore, 

The deare remembrance of his dying Lord 

For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore, 

And dead (as living) ever him adored : 

Upon his shield the like was also scored, 

For sovereign hope, which in his help he had : 

Right faithful true he was in deed and word, 

But of his cheer did seem to solemn sad ; 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad." 

But Spencer often lays off all antiquated forms, and speaks to us as 
a man of our own day. It needs not the experience of that "hope 
deferred which maketh the heart sick," to enable us all to feel the fall 
force of every word in that famous passage : 

" Full little knowest thou who hast not tried, 
What hell it is in suing long to bide ; 
To lose good days that might be better spent; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed to-day; to be put back to-morrow; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To have thy prince's grace, yet want her peers'; 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart in comfortless despairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to wait— to be undone." 

No one will mistake this for anything but English, and we may, there- 
fore, as well here sum up the changes which the Anglo-Saxon had 
undergone in order to appear in this form. We may briefly describe 
it as a work of abridgment, and the cultivation of the consonant ele- 
ment of language in preference to that of the vowels. Not only were 
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many vowels rejected, bat they were generally shortened, and treated 
with so little ceremony, that one might very readily be substituted for 
another. At the same time, nearly all the weaker parts of words, their 
prefixes and suffixes, the cases of nouns and the personal terminations 
of verbs, were rejected. And not only the forms of words, but the 
structure of sentences and the collocation of words generally, was so 
simplified as to express every idea in the most direct way possible. 
The same process is performed upon the Latin elements of the language. 
This was already commenced in the Norman or French, but the English 
carries it still further. Thus, taking the well known passage in Shak- 
speare's Merchant of Venice — 

" The quality of mercy is not strained," etc., 

The word " quality " has not only lost the final letter of the original 
qualitas, but has also shortened its broad a into the scarcely audible y. 
The same is the case with " mercy," even as compared with the French 
merci. This would be much more apparent, did our spelling corres- 
pond to our pronunciation. There is no more reason why we might not 
as well write "sceptr," "attribut," "justis," as "monarch," or any 
other form that dispenses with the rejected vowel. 

It is quite fashionoble, of late, to depreciate the importance and value 
of the Latin elements of our language. There can be no doubt that 
the Anglo-Saxon, or Germanio, forms the original basis upon which our 
language is reared ; but if we were to remove the Latin, we should find 
that the main pillars which support its lofty structure were withdrawn. 
Mr. Fowler's statement* is correct, as far as it goes : " The names of 
the greater part of the objects of nature, as $un, moon, stars, day, 
light, heat; all those words which express vividly bodily action, as to 
sit, to stand, to stagger ; all those words which are expressive of the 
earliest and dearest connections, as father, mother, brother, sister; are 
Anglo-Saxon. Moreover, all those words whieh have been earliest 
used, and which are invested with the strongest associations ; most of 
those of common life ; nearly all our national proverbs ; a large pro- 
portion of the language of invective, humor, satire, and colloquial 
pleasantry ; are Anglo-Saxon. While our most abstract and general 
terms are derived from the Latin, those which denote the special va- 
rieties of objects, qualities, and modes of action, are derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus, color is Latin; but white, black, green, are 

* Grammar, p. 78. 
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Anglo-Saxon. Crime is Latin ; but murder, theft, robbery, to lie, are 
Anglo-Saxon." 

But this statement by no means exhausts the subject ; and requires 
large additions to make it complete. Nearly all these objects and 
classes of ideas have some aspects that cannot be so well, if at all, 
expressed by Anglo-Saxon derivatives. Thus, solar, lunar, diurnal, 
nocturnal, calorific, sedentary, stationary, paternal, maternal, frater- 
nal, uxorious, homicide, mendicity, and the like, are just as indispens- 
able for the ordinary purposes of life, as the primary ideas mentioned 
by Mr. Fowler. Our abstract and scientific terms, — those of religion 
and of a more advanced civilization generally, — such as religion, piety, 
virtue, justice, generosity, nobility, glory, futurity, eternity, twmor- 
tality, with thousands of others equally indispensable, belong to the 
Latin element. In a word, the Anglo-Saxon is the childhood, the 
Latin the maturity and perfection of our language. The former ap- 
peals to our imagination, the latter to our reason. It is the proper 
combination of the two, that adds the highest grace to our literature. 
The Latin corrects the tendency to excessive abbreviation, and breaks 
the monotony of monosyllables and short words, which would otherwise 
greatly weaken the strength and melody of our language. The Anglo- 
Saxon contains more of the poetical elements, but the Latin is the great 
instrument of scientific investigation and philosophic reflection. In a 
word, it would be just as easy for the English language to dispense 
with the use of vowels in its words, as with words of Latin derivation 
in its vocabulary. 

Our limits will not allow us to pursue this subject further, upon the 
present occasion ; and we shall conclude by presenting, in confirmation 
of the views just advanced, as well as suggestive of others to which 
we may hereafter refer, the opinion of one of the most profound phi- 
lologists of the age; only premising, that however flattering to our 
national vanity, we cannot agree with him as to the superiority of the 
English to the German language — though even upon this point we are 
almost afraid to put our opinion in opposition to that of so distinguished 
a scholar as Jacob Grimm. "The English language," says he, 
" possesses, through its abundance of free medial tones, which may be 
learned indeed, but which no rules can teach, a power of expression 
such as never, perhaps, was attained by any human tongue. Its alto- 
gether intellectual and singularly happy foundation and development, 
has arisen from a surprising alliance between the two noblest languages 
of antiquity — the German and the Romanesque, — the relation of which 
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to each other is well known to be such, that the former supplies the 
material foundation, the latter the abstract notions. Yes, truly, the 
English language may with good reason call itself a universal language, 
and seems chosen, like the people, to rule in future times in a still 
greater degree in all the corners of the earth. In richness, sound 
reason, and inflexibility, no modern tongue can be compared with it — 
not even the German, which must shake off many a weakness before it 
can enter the lists with the English." 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



For Um Ohio Journal of «fl»**tfrm 

(CUnmrat €u. timl/iat Siutitiife- 

Eds. Journal : Some information concerning the modus operandi of 
the Teachers of Clermont, may be interesting to your readers. 

The Institute was organized in the spring of 1850. The Sixth Semi- 
Annual Session has just closed, and a more interesting and profitable 
session I have never witnessed. I have never seen the mutual benefit 
principle carried out so successfully. The Teachers act upon the doc- 
trine, that " mind is improved in proportion as it comes in contact with 
mind." Every member — male and female — is required to take part 
in conducting the exercises ; and it is remarkable to observe the alacrity 
with which each performs the duties assigned him or her. The ladies 
•—-[and I desire to say here, quietly, that Clermont may justly boast of 
her female Teachers ; some of whom, in point of intellect and the zeal 
manifested in tho great work of humanity, are not excelled by any of 
their sisters, even on the boasted Reserve,] — walk up to the discharge 
of their duties like men. Throwing off the fastidiousness observable 
in the female Teachers of central Ohio, — yet by no means improving 
their prerogative to the detraction of their acknowledged lords, — and, 
at the same time, preserving strictly the modesty and decorum of their 
sex, they cheerfully enlist their energies, their influence and counsel, in 
the common cause. Female Teachers, in other portions of the State, 
will do well to mark the example of their sisters in Clermont, and " go 
and do likewise." A cause which enlists the efforts and zeal of this 
portion of our community, cannot do otherwise than prosper ; and doubt- 
less, the efficiency of this Institute is, in a great degree, owing to the 
fact that female Teachers are here recognized, not according to the ab- 
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surd dogma that they should be at all times the mere passive recipients 
of ideas, and not the communicators of them. 

At the close of every session, a corps of lecturers is appointed for 
the next Institute, consisting invariably of members of the Institute, 
whose topics are severally announced. Each knows what he has to do, 
and prepares accordingly. Thus, many are necessitated to examine 
subjects, which might be neglected were it not for the incitement of the 
Institute ; at all events, their investigations would not be as thorough, 
and consequently less profitable. Lecturers are also invited from abroad, 
to lecture on scientific subjects; but the prominent motive is, to improve 
the qualifications and develop the intellects of the Teachers at home ; 
and it is thought that the best way to do this, is to set them to work. 
They are right. No better way can be devised to call out the mind — 
to compel Teachers to think, to reason, to investigate, — than the plan 
adopted by our Clermont friends. I am confidently of the opinion, that 
their system of instruction is the best calculated, of any in the State, 
to improve the qualifications of Teachers. Their drills are thorough. 
Whilst a member is before the Institute, all are wide awake, intent on 
hearing everything that may be advanced ; whilst he, in his turn, listens 
as attentively to the reasonings of his successor. And this must neces- 
sarily be so. Each lecture is followed by an examination on the points 
presented ; a failure in attention during lecture, insures a correspond- 
ing failure in examination. The pernicious and deceptive practice of 
answering in concert is avoided. Teachers are called upon to answer 
one at a time. Thus, the thoroughness and efficiency of the Institute 
must appear evident. 

I have seldom listened to better lectures than were delivered at the 
Institute just closed. They were evidently the result of much thought 
and attention, since they were mostly from Teachers of no very great 
pretensions, but, evidently, "thinking" men, — and they know "how 
to think." 

The Teachers of Clermont are superior. They seem " posted " in 
a little of everything. Philosophy, Chemistry, Elocution, etc., have 
received considerable attention. Physiology, the most important study 
of a Teacher, and that which the great mass of Teachers know least of, 
is here made a primary topic at Institutes ; and I am persuaded that 
some of our modern M.D.'s might be quite easily put to the route by 
many of the unpretending school-masters and madams of Clermont. 

The Institute has several very valuable pieces of apparatus, and a 
very respectable library; to each of which, frequent additions are made. 
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No Institute in the State is established on a firmer basis, or bids fairer 
for a long life and abundant usefulness. As evidence of the success 
of the Institute, I subjoin the following extracts from the " Bum a mm" 
appended to the report of the last annual session : 

44 * Mind/ says a distinguished Teacher of the West, ' is improved in 
proportion as it comes in contact with mind.' The Teachers, when they 
organised the Institute, acted upon this principle, and adopted a system 
of mutual instruction. The knowledge possessed by each is cast into a 
oommon store, from which each draws at pleasure. Here the Teacher 
lays aside, for the time being, his dignity as an instructor, and assumes 
the attitude of a learner. He gathers information from all, both as to 
the science taught and the manner of teaching it. His mind comes in 
contact with minds of different characters, and derives improvement 
from all, thus qualifying him, when he returns to his school, to discharge 
more faithfully his duties as a Teacher. * * * Under the control 
of such spirits as these, the interest has been constantly increasing. 
The last session was more numerously attended than any former one. 
The people, too, are looking to the Institute. It is arousing a spirit of 
improvement in education among the people. Numbers come from dif- 
ferent parts of the country to witness the exercises. School directors 
have found it an advantage to go to the Institute to select Teachers. 
School officers of this and the adjoining counties have attended the 
meetings, that they might judge for themselves as to the qualifications 
of the Teachers, and select such as would be suited to the wants of their 
respective districts — rightly judging that he who was able to sustain 
himself in the Institute, would be qualified to take charge of their 
schools. 

" The cause of education in this county is advancing. The people 
are becoming impressed with the importance of education. Not only 
do they appreciate the value of intellectual improvement, but they are 
beginning to act to secure the blessing." t. c. b. 



For the Ohio Journal of Education. 



Sfclmont €n. tours' 3ttjtitatt, 

The Belmont County Teachers' Institute met in St. Clairsville, on 
the 27th of September, and continued in session one week ; 60 Teach- 
ers were in attendance. Lectures were delivered, during the evenings, 
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by Judge Cowen, C. C. Carroll, Esq., and Mr. Lorin Andrews. 
Instruction was given, during the session, by Mr. L. Andrews, on 
various topics; by Mr. James M. MgLane, on written Arithmetic; 
and by Mr. T. C. Bowles, on Mental Arithmetic. 

Resolutions were adopted commendatory of Teachers' Institutes, urg- 
ing Teachers to attend them ; in favor of the School Bill submitted to 
the State Senate last winter ; recommending the Eclectic Series of books 
to be introduced into the Schools throughout the county; and returning 
thanks to lecturers and instructors. 

All the Teachers in attendance appeared to be highly gratified, and, 
we trust, returned to their fields of labor better qualified to discharge 
their various duties. 

Doubtless, much has already been accomplished by this Institute to 
elevate the character of teaching. The educational interests of Bel- 
mont county are beginning to look upwards : more enthusiasm prevails 
among her citizens, as appears from the increasing demand for thorough, 
practical Teachers ; and Teachers feel that they have a great work to 
do, and are determined to place their profession on its proper basis : 
hoping soon to hail the day when it shall cease to be a stepping-stone 

to the other learned professions. 

John White, Sec. pro tern. 



< *< 



BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 



II. F. COWDERT, EDITOR. 



In the footing up of last month, the sum received on subscriptions should 
have been $966 ; dne from delinquent subscribers, $200 ; and the total circulation 
of the Journal 1600. 

Ten of the twenty-four counties which pledged subscribers at the annual 
meeting, have now redeemed their pledges ; while Cuyahoga, Erie, Knox and 
Muskingum, have so nearly effected this, that it is confidently expected they 
will complete their list during this month ; and that all, but one or two at most, 
will do so before the close of the year. Clark, Columbiana, Greene, Highland, 
Huron, Lawrence, Richland and Seneca, have already exceeded their pledges by 
an aggregate of 68 subscribers. The counties having the largest number rank 
as follows : Stark 80, Hamilton 72, Montgomery 65, Greene 60, Ashland and Rich- 
land 5i. We are very desirous that our circulation should exceed 2000 before 
the close of the year : it can be made to do so. Friends of education, shall it be 
done? 

If any subscribers' have failed to receive all the numbers, they will please give 
notice immediately, and the papers will be forwarded. 
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Though many, who have pledged subscriptions for the support of the Agent, 
may have been intending to delay the payment till the next annual meeting, it 
is earnestly hoped that, wherever it is possible, the money will be forwarded 
during this month. 



All money received for the Ohio Journal of Education, after paying for the 
expenses of its publication, is devoted to the objects of the Association under 
the direction of its officers. 

The following is the financial condition of the Journal on the 15th day of Octo- 
ber, 1852: 

Estimated cost of 3000 copies of the Journal for one year $1,650 00 

Subscriptions received to this date $1,070 00 

Received for advertising 306 00 

$1,376 00 

Due from delinquent subscribers 198 00 

Due on subscriptions pledged 387 00 

Due on advertising contracts 494 00 

$1,079 00 



The following statement of the present circulation of the Journal may 
serve as an index to the educational interest in the different counties of the 
State. It is proposed to keep both the foregoing and following tables standing 
in the Journal, with such changes and additions from month to month as the 
facts may require. Under the head of subscribers from the several counties, the 
first column contains the number of subscribers obtained in the county, and the 
second the number forwarded from the county. 

Counties. Subscribers. 



Counties. Subscribers. 


Counties. Subscribers. 


Fleifed. 


Obtained. 








54 .. 




• . 


Ashtabula. • • 50 


15 .. 


Carroll 1 


• . 




12 .. 


Champaign.. 5 


• a 


Columbiana* 12 


15 .. 


Clermont .... 22 


• • 


Crawford.... 50 


13 




. . 


Cuyahoga ... 50 


48 


Coshocton... 4 


• . 


Erie 50 


47 






Franklin ....50 


30 60 


Defiance .... 7 


. . 




60 70 


Delaware.. . .11 


. a 


Hamilton.... 100 


72 


Fairfield .... 6 


. . 


Highland.... 10 


12 




• • 




27 


• . 




43 




• • 


Lawrence .... 5 


8 




• . 




8 


Guernsey.... 25 


. . 




18 


Hancock .... 4 


. . 


Montgomery. 100 


65 




. . 




13 


Harrison .... 7 


. . 


Muskingum • 50 


45 




• • 




17 


Hocking .... 3 


• • 


Richland.. .. 50 


54 




• • 




25 




• . 




20 


Jefferson.. • .13 


• . 


Washington. 20 


20 




• . 




1 




• • 




• . • • 




• • 




• a . a 




. . 


Auglaize 


. . . . 




• . 


Belmont ..... .. 


24 


Madison .... 2 


• a 


Brown....... .. 


. . • . 


Mahoning. •• 4 


• • 



Medina 3 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Monroe 1 

Morrow 8 

Ottawa 1 

Paulding 

Perry 2 

Pickaway ... 5 

Pike 1 

Portage 3 

Putnam 1 

Ross 7 

Sandusky... • 2 

Scioto 4 

Shelby 1 

Stark 80 

Summit 3 

Trumbull ... 4 
Tuscarawas.. 4 

Union 

Van Wert... . 

Vinton 

Wayne 12 

Williams 

Wood 9 

Wyandot.... 2 

No. pledged 1,070 

No.' of subscribers 
in Ohio 1,140 
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States. Subseriben. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 1 

California 1 

Connecticut 2 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia \ 

Illinois 2 

Indiana 12 

Iowa 2 

Kentucky 4 

Louisiana 



State. Subscribe™. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 5 

Michigan 9 

Mississippi 1 

Missouri 4 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 8 

New York 33 

North Carolina 1 

Pennsylvania 21 

Rhode Island 5 



States. Subscribers. 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 2 

Texas 

• Vermont • 1 

Virginia 2 

( Wisconsin 3 

'Minnesota 1 

District of Columbia. • 1 

Canada West 1 

No. in other States. 122 

Whole No 1262 

Total circulation... 1700 



Paid 

$46*66 

• • • 
$13 7 

35*00 



• • . 

• • . 
• . . 

• • . 

• • • 

• • . 
■ • . 



Contribution! for 1852. 

ANNUAL K1ITINO. 

The following sums were pledged at the last Annual meeting in Columbus, for 

the purpose of sustaining an Agent to labor for the schools of Ohio during the 

current year. To these sums are also added such other contributions as hare 

been made to July 1st : 

Pledged. 

Cincinnati $60 00 

Cleveland, by Messrs. Freese & Humaston 50 00 

Erie county, by M. F. Cowdery 50 00 

Richland county, by C. S. Royce 25 00 

Ashtabula " ' r A.H.Bailey, 15 00 

Muskingum" " G. W. Batchelder 50 00 

Morgan u "D.F.Johnson 5 00 

Preble county, by L. M. Morrison 30 00 

Knox " iX Messrs. Sloan & Bixby 50 00 

Warren " " J. Hurty 10 00 

Ashland " " John Lynch 50 00 

Butler " " Dr. Anderson 25 00 

Crawford M " T.C.Bowles 10 00 

Highland " " Isaac Sams 5 00 

Huron " "S.F.Newman 5 00 

Lawrence " " J. K. Kidd 5 00 

Miami " "D.C.Orr 20 00 

Greene " " W. B. Fairchild 10 00 

Washington " •* Prof. Andrews 10 00 

Clark " " C. F. McWilliams 10 00 

Plymouth, by C. S. Royce 15 00 

Guernsey County Teachers' Institute 

Jefferson County Teachers* Institute 

Thomas Cowperthwait & Co 10 00 

Jenks, Hickling & Swan 5 00 

A.W.Price 5 00 

D. Appleton & Co., by A. H. Bailey 5 00 

W. B. Smith & Co., by C. S. Bragg s. 5 00 

A. S. Barnes & Co., by S. Newbery 5 00 

Pratt, Woodford & Co., by I. Patchin 5 00 

C. S. Bragg 20 00 

Miss Harriet Bacon* •• 1 00 

J. H.Rolfe 5 00 

Received from Treasurer of Teachers' Association, for initia- 
tion fees at Annual Meeting 

$581 00 $199 71 

SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 

For the purpose of placing the proper compensation of our agent, during the 
current year, beyond all contingency, the following persons have become person- 
ally responsible for the sums opposite their names to make up a Reserve Fund, 
to use as occasion may require. It is known to the Committee that there are 



5 00 



33 00 



5 00 
18 00 
13 00 
10 00 


.. . • 
5 00 


.... 
5 00 
5 00 


.... 


• * . • 
I 00 
5 00 


• . . • 
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other teachers in the State, who could not conveniently attend the recent meet- 
ing, who wonld gladly unite in contributing to the above fond. Such arc re- 
quested to forward their names, with the amounts annexed, one-fourth in advance, 
to the Chairman of the Finance Committee, before the 15th of August. It is un- 
derstood in these pledges, that the individual subscribing may secure contribu- 
tions from others to redeem his pledge, and that such other persons may be 
properly credited for the same, in our monthly Financial Report 

Pledged- Paid. 

George W. Batchelder, Zanesville $50 00 $12 50 

J. H.Rolfe, Portsmouth 50 00 32 00 

John Lynch, Ashland 50 00 12 50 

A. D. Lord. Columbus 50 00 12 50 

M. F. Cowdery, Sandusky 50 00 12 50 

D.F.DeWolf, Norwalk 30 00 

L. E. Walker, Milan 30 00 

C. S. Royce, Plymouth 30 00 2 50 

W. B. Fairchild, Xenia 30 00 10 00 

Marietta Teachers. Marietta 30 00 10 00 

Hollenbeck and Olnev, Perrysburgh 25 00 25 00 

Page and Drummond, Maumee City 25 00 25 00 

J. C. Zachos, J. Campbell, and C. Rogers, Dayton 6500 4000 

W. C. Anderson, Oxford 20 00 10 00 

S. N. Sanford, Granville 20 00 5 00 

C. S. Martindale, Ashland 10 00 11 00 

Wm. N. Edwards, Troy... 20 00 20 00 

A. C. Deuel, Urbana 10 00 5 00 

J. Tuckerman, Ashtabula county 10 00 2 50 

Samuel Findlay, Chillicothe 10 00 2 50 

James M. McLane, Cambridge ... 10 00 2 50 

George E. Howe, PainesviUe 10 00 2 50 

J. Hurty, Lebanon 10 00 2 50 

S. F. Newman, Norwalk 10 00 3 00 

A.Deyo,Peru 10 00 2 50 

James M. Gilmore, Eaton .. 10 00 •••• 

A. Holbrook, Marlboro 10 00 2 50 

A. Schuyler, for Seneca county 40 00 .... 

J . Spincller and H. D. Lathrop, for Knox 20 00 •••• 

J. C. Zachos, Dayton 20 00 5 00 

Frederick Cook, Sandusky 5 00 

Joseph Ray, Cincinnati . 5 00 

9705 00 $279 50 

Brought from page 347 • 581 00 199 71 

Totals pledged, and paid on pledges $1,346 00 $479 21 

Received for fees, at the Semi- Annual Meeting 41 75 

Received, in response to the appeal of the Committee : 

Cornish, Lamport & Co., New York * 50 00 

Citizens of Iron ton, Lawrence county....... 8 00 

Young Misses of Perrysburg Union School 400 

C. J. Geiger, of Stark county • 1 00 

6300 

Received for services of the Agent : 

Belmont Co. Teachers' Institute $30 00 

Columbiana Co. Teachers 1 Association 20 00 

Knox Co. Teachers' Institute 5 00 

Miami Co. Teachers 1 Institute 40 00 

Northwestern Ohio Teachers' Institute, in addition to $25 
pledged by Page & Drummond 7 00 

122 00 

Total received for the Agent to date $705 96 



Postage.— The postage on each No. of the Journal is one cent when sent to non- 
subscribers ; sent to regular subscribers, when paid quarterly in advance, one-half 
cent per No.: in accordance with the Act of Congress, approved August 30, 1852. 
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By referring to the Business Department, it will be seen that the counties in 
which Institutes hare recently been attended, hare also done nobly, both for the 
Journal and the Agent's fund. Belmont, Clermont, Harrison and Knox, hare 
doubled, or more than doubled their number of subscribers. The interest in 
every part of the State from which we hear is increasing. 

Every effort should be made to impress upon the members of the Legislature 
the importance and necessity of effecting a thorough revision of our School Sys- 
tem, and of securing an efficient Supervision of the Schools of the State. 

jDorrespondence. 

We insert the following, supposing it to contain information which many 
Teachers and School Officers will wish to obtain.— Ed. 

Dr. Lord : The importance of apparatus to illustrate the various facts and 
principles of science is so manifest, that no school of high grade thinks of get- 
ting along without something of this kind. Yet, the expense of the most impor- 
tant and most interesting articles of apparatus is frequently a great, if not an 
effectual hindrance to procuring them. We have just procured a quantity of 
apparatus, which for price, use, and appearance, we think it would not be easy 
to surpass. It was manufactured by Mr. E. B ..Warring, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

We would especially recommend a peculiar kind of Air-Pump of his manu- 
facture. It is double-barreled, double acting, the valves are opened and closed 
by the motion of the crank, and the motion of the crank is continuous, instead 
of reciprocating. One barrel exhausts from the other. 

We would recommend Mr. Warring to the notice of those wishing to procure 
apparatus. He will assist them in the selection of articles with a view to their 
real interest, and will try in every respect to give them satisfaction. 

He manufactures different styles of apparatus, so that schools can consult 
economy, and yet secure a very respectable set of apparatus with a comparatively 
small outlay. John Hatwood, 

Westerville, O. Prof, of Chemistry and Nat Phil, in Otterbein University. 

Mr. Andrews : Inclosed are fifteen dollars, for which please send me as many 
copies of the Journal, commencing with the volume. I feel an unusual anxiety 
that the Journal should be read by all our citizens, male and female, young and 
old ; because I am convinced by its fruits, that its tendency is a savor of life. I 
have, for some years, been a careful reader of several educational periodicals, but 
I am willing to labor to secure the reading of no one so much as the Ohio Journal ; 
because of the ability with which it is edited, the style and sentiment of its articles, 
its mechanical execution, and its peculiar adaptation to wake up and enlighten 
mind, and to inspire the Teacher with a commendable ambition to elevate high 
his aims, and to prosecute, in spite of all discouragements, his responsible work 
of developing and disciplining the mind of youth. 

We have in our school about 70 young men who have engaged schools for the 
coming winter, and I am anxious to circulate the Journal, through these Teach- 
ers, in this and the adjoining counties. o. n. h., Ml Union. 

Our Union School is progressing finely. About one year since, we commenced 
here with less than 200 pupils ; we commence this term with over 400. Twenty 
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or thirty of these are from the country around. All objections seem to hare 
been silenced, and we are moving on with that kind of harmony which ie truly 
encouraging. w. l. t., Marion. 

Our City High Schools are in a flourishing condition. The new Building for 
the Hughes High School will be an ornament to the city. J. r., Cincinnati. 

I like your Journal much. Ours is about to commence. The Normal School 
numbers 245, and more are expected. a. m. x., Albany, N. Y. 

It is stated in the Sept number that a citizen in Licking county gave 910, that 
twenty Female Teachers might receive the Journal at fifty cents each. Now, I 
have no objection to their receiving it at this reduced price, but I am exceed- 
ingly desirous to know how many copies are taken by the people of Licking. I 
feel determined that the "banner" shall wave over the Teachers of Greene 
county. Please send me the information desired, that we may have the more 
time to act. x. m'd., Clifton. 

I can not let this opportunity pass without expressing my heartfelt gratitude 
to all concerned in the publication of your Journal. I never peruse it without 
having the latent fires of my soul aroused. Such an enterprise deserves the 
highest commendation of every friend of education. 

w. l., a graduate ofN. Y. State Normal School. 

Notices of Colleges, Sonools, ate. 

The Catalogue of the Theological Seminary of the Diocese of Ohio, Kenyon 
College, and Kenyon Grammar School, for 1851-2, has the following summary : 
Students, Theological, 12 ; College, 37 ; Grammar School, Classical, 26 ; English 
department, 14 ; — total, 89. From the Triennial Catalogue it appears that the 
whole number of its alumni, from 1829 to 1852, is 168 ; No. who have received 
the degree of A. M., in course, 64 ; No. of clergymen from the alumni, 52. 

The Catalogue of Wittenberg College, for the year 1852, contains the following 
summary of its students : Theological, 12 ; College, 37 ; Partial Course, 7 ; Pre- 
paratory, 108;— total, 164. The Faculty have for some months been making a 
vigorous effort to secure an endowment for the Institution. They have the best 
wishes of all who know them. 

Seminaries and Academies. — Grand River Institute at Austinburg, Ashta- 
bula co., has been in existence some twenty years : it has a good course of study, 
occupying four years, and an able Faculty. The Catalogue for the year ending 
in June, 1852, contains the names of 41 Gentlemen and 48 Ladies. An effort has 
been commenced to complete an endowment sufficient to sustain four Instruct- 
ors, and an additional Professorship of Agriculture. Scholarships for four years 
are offered for $20; for eight years, at $30 ; for sixteen years, at $40; and per- 
petual scholarships at $60. John B. Beach, A. M., is Principal, and Prof. R. M. 
Walker, Teacher of Languages. 

Western Reserve Teachers' Seminary, at Kirtland, Lake co., has probably fur- 
nished a greater number of well qualified Teachers of common schools than 
almost any other Institution in the State. The summary contained in the last 
Catalogue is as follows : Seminary department, 236; Preparatory, 36 ; Primary, 
29. Whole No. of students, 301. The " Teachers' Course " occupies three years : 
we are glad to hear that a goodly number of pupils are intending to complete it, 
and that Dr. Nichols, the Principal, is succeeding so well. 

Mount Union Seminary and Normal School, at Mount Union, Stark county : 
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Mr. O. N. Hartshorn, A. B., Principal and Proprietor, aided by several Assist- 
ants, male and female. Number of Gentlemen in attendance, 162 ; of Ladies, 70 ; 
total for the year, 232. 

Salem Institute, Columbiana county : Wm. McClain, Principal. From the 
Circular lately received, it appears that 255 pupils— 130 males and 125 females- 
received instruction during the year ending in June : of these 170 had been, or 
were preparing to become, Teachers. 

Public School in Salem. — Our new District School House, in this place, is 
now completed ; it is a handsome, substantial and commodious building, — an 
ornament and a credit to our town. 

We are pleased to learn that a School is to be opened in the new building, on 
next Monday, (Oct 11th)— and still more pleased to learn that the Directors have 
employed that prince of School Teachers, Jesse Markham , to take charge of 
the School. Every man and woman in Salem, who has small children to send 
to school, has now reason to rejoice in the present prospect of the good oppor- 
tunity there will be to have them enter upon their primary studies.— Homestead 
Journal. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Markham has invited the Parents of his pupils to 
be present, in mass, at the opening of the school : we shall look with interest for 
an account of his " Commencement." 

Teachers' Institutes.— The Minutes of the fifth semi-annual session of the 
Clermont Co. Teachers' Institute, have been published in a neat pamphlet. The 
names of 68 appear on its list of members. John Ferguson, of New Richmond, 
is President; J.Hancock, Secretary; andH. W. Kerb, of Bantam, Librarian. 

More than 60 Teachers attended the Institute at St. Clairsville, Belmont co. 

About 100 attended the Institute at Wellsville. A goodly number of subscri- 
bers to the Journal was obtained there, and at St Clairsville. 

The Knox Co. Institute was somewhat interrupted by the occurrence of the 
State election, but an interesting class of more than 100 were in attendance. 
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The New York Teacher.— The first number of this expected work has ap- 
peared. It is beautifully printed, in style and form almost precisely similar to 
the Massachusetts Teacher, and the Ohio Journal of Education. Its 
appearance, and the contents of this number, fully equal our expectations ; may 
it meet with the most liberal encouragement. Every Teachers' Institute and 
Association, and the Teachers of every Union School in Ohio, should receive and 
file it ; and we believe there are scores of enterprising Teachers in the State who 
will feel that they cannot do without it 

The Annals of Science, edited by Prof. Hamilton L. Smith, A.M., pub- 
lished on the 1st and 15th of each month, at $1 per annum.— This is a large 
octavo, printed on good paper, in good style, (as might be expected from the 
office of Messrs. Harris and Fairbanks,) and copiously illustrated by wood and 
other Engravings. It is the only work of the kind in America— a Scientific 
Periodical, furnished at a price which brings it within the reach of all. We 
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commend it, most heartily, to our subscribers, and to all interested in the ad- 
vancement of science. 

Geography. — Mitchell's Primary Geography, third revised edition. An easy 
introduction to the study, designed for the instruction of children in schools and 
families : illustrated by more than 100 Engravings, and 14 colored Maps. 

MitcheWs School Geography, fourth revised edition. A System of Modern 
Geography comprising a description of the present state of the World, and its 
five great divisions : embellished by numerous Engravings. 

Mitchell's School Aflat, fourth revised edition, containing 33 Maps, drawn and 
engraved expressly for the work. 

MitcheWs Geographical Question Book: comprising Geographical Descriptions, 
and questions on all the Maps of the Atlas : with an Appendix embracing valua- 
ble Tables in Mathematical and Physical Geography. Philadelphia : Thomas, 
Cowperthwaite and Company, 1832. 

Elementary and Practical Algebra: in which have bean attempted 
improvements in general arrangement and exposition ; and with means of thor- 
ough discipline in the principles and applications of the science. By Jambs B. 
Dodd, A.M., Prof, of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Transylvania 
University. New York : Pratt, Woodford & Co., 1852. 

Stems. 

Rev. Solomon Howard, late Principal of the Ohio Conference High School 
at Springfield, has accepted the Presidency of Ohio University at Athens. We 
sincerely hope he may succeed in resuscitating the University. 

Rev. Dr. Tomlinsobt, of Ohio University, appointed to the place vacated by 
Mr. Howard, has declined it on account of his health ; and Rev. J. W. Weakly 
is to take charge of the Seminary. 

Messrs. Samuel A. Moore and George Gearhart were, on the 14th nit. 
unanimously re-elected members of the Board of Education in Circleville. These 
gentlemen have been members of the Board since the adoption of the Union 
School Law in that place ; and, in connection with their worthy assistants, have 
expended 820,000 in the erection of a school house. Their unanimous re-election 
shows the esteem in which they are held and the confidence placed in them by 
their fellow-citizens. 

Mr. H S. Gillet, for many years a Professor in the Ohio Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, has been appointed to the place of first Instructor in the Ten- 
nessee Asylum, at Knoxville; salary $1,000, with. perquisites which increase it 
to about $1,200. We regret the removal of Mr. Gillet from Ohio, but wish aim 
success in his new position. 

A series of eleven Teachers' Institutes is to be attended, in as many different 
counties, under the direction of the Northern Indiana Teachers* Institute, be- 
tween the 20th of September and the 15th of November, 1852. 

Teachers' Institutes.— The Fall sessions of the Institutes in Ohio, so far as 
arranged, have been, or will be attended as follows : 
Morrow county, at Chesterville, October 25th — one week. 
Stark county, at Paris, October 25th— one week. 
Hancock county, at Findlay, Oct 28th— three days. 
Seneca county, at Republic, Nov. 1st— two weeks. 
Richland county, at Plymouth, November 8th— one week. 

Correction.— The article on pp. 327-334 of this No., by Mr. Sanford, should 
have been dated " Granville Female Seminary" instead of " Academy." 
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A Report, rcewf before the Ohio State Teachers 9 Association, at 
Sandusky City, on the Sth of July, 1852, by Prof. J. H. Fair- 
child, A. M., of Oberlin. 

TH £ topic to which the attention of the Association is invited, is 
one which involves inquiries of some delicacy, and on which 
some diversity of sentiment exists. But it cannot be necessary to offer 
an apology for discussing any question which lies within the range of the 
responsibilities of the teacher, and which affects the welfare and destiny 
of the youth of our land. Nor can any difference of sentiment which 
may exist among us, excuse us from such an inquiry. Co-laborers in a 
common field, we are gathered to give our different impressions of the 
work before us, and contribute individually our mite to the common in- 
terest. These different impressions we may freely state, without being 
understood as wishing to make any attack upon the views of others, 
or to obtrude, in an offensive way, our own. It is thus that the ex- 
perience and thoughts of each become the property of all, and we 
return to our various departments of labor, grateful for the help which 
we have mutually received. 

With such an aim, the suggestions now offered, have, I trust, been 
conceived, and in the same spirit they will doubtless be accepted. 

What provision shall be made for the different sexes, in the arrange- 
ments for their education, is a question which presses with much in- 
terest upon educationists of the present day. Shall separate schools be 
organized for them, or shall they be conducted together along the paths 
of science ? The antecedent question — shall woman be educated at all 
— has already been answered. This answer is involved in the choice 
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world, to learn that among the most potent influences which operate 
upon the race, are those which arise from the relations of the sexes. 
This fact was recognized by the Creator, when they were first introduced 
to each other in Eden. Every page of history corroborates it. Our 
entire literature, beyond the range of abstract science, is pervaded with 
these influences. The whole constitution of society is molded by them. 
Whether we will or not, they enter largely into the elements which 
combine in the education of our youth. These forces we find existing, 
for good or for evil. We cannot wisely overlook them. We cannot 
annihilate them. The effort of misguided religionists to obliterate the 
idea of the relation and the influence of it, by a separation of the sexes, 
has been a signal failure. It cannot be necessary to repeat the experi- 
ment. The order of nature is indicated in the combination of these in- 
fluences in the family relation ; and that society is most happy, which 
conforms most strictly to this order; that civilization is most permanent 
and deep rooted, which rests upon the firm basis of family organization ; 
that system of education is most healthful and enduring, which most 
fully recognizes and sustains this organization. Every kind of socialism, 
every kind of monasticism but the setting of " the solitary in families," 
has been profilic of corruption. In a school for the joint education of 
the sexes, the social influences are more like those of home, where 
brother and sister mutually elevate and restrain each other. That 
family is unfortunate where the children are all sons ; almost equally 
unfortunate is a family of daughters. The sons are prone to be coarse 
or shy, and the daughters to be prudish or unwomanly. The same 
tendencies may be observed in a school where the male and female in- 
fluences do not regulate and improve each other. Especially is this 
true of boarding schools, where the young are entirely removed from 
home influences. If a brother and a sister could bear each other com- 
pany, how much would the parent's anxiety for that son be diminished. 
He carries with him a part of the influence which has restrained him 
thus far. The ties which bind him to his home are not so completely 
severed. The associations which tend to elevate are not broken up. 
If a sister cannot accompany him, there are sisters in other families, 
whose influence will, in a measure, make up for her absence. 

But it is not enough to look at the influence in the aggregate. There 
are particulars which combine to make up the general influence. A 
sense of responsibility to society at large, is one of these particulars. 
A school for young men becomes a community in itself, with its own 
standard of morality and its laws of honor. The irregularities and ex- 
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cesses of youth are looked upon as venial offences, if indeed they do not 
lose entirely the character of vice. Obedience to the laws of the land, 
and to the regulations of good society, is of less importance than con- 
formity to the student's code of honor. There are wanting here, to a 
very great extent, the ordinary restraints of society. Successful scholar- 
ship and a fair degree, will cover a multitude of peccadilloes, which in 
a well regulated community would darken a young man's prospect and 
tarnish his good name. There are temptations to irregularities which 
would entirely lose their force under the influence of responsibility to 
society at large. 

Such an isolation of interests cannot exist, where both sexes are uni- 
ted in the same school. The young man feels that he is held responsi- 
ble for his conduct — not merely by a community of his associates, who 
need the same indulgence with himself, and whom a "fellow feeling 
renders wondrous kind;" but by a community which is part and parcel 
of the earnest working world, and which has the power and the will to 
link his future destiny with his present character. The restraints are 
the same as in his own village, where his good name is dear to him, 
and where he meets a public sentiment not so lenient as that of his way- 
ward associates. Hence wholesome discipline is more easily maintained. 
There may be careful supervision, and a rigid execution of proper laws, 
but there is no healthful discipline where the order of the school is not 
sustained by the public sentiment of that school. If the pupils approve 
and acquit while teachers censure and condemn, there cannot be much 
moral power in the administration. It is an occurrence by no means 
rare, for pupils to sacrifice the approbation of their teachers to the ap- 
plause of their associates. If the sentiment of the mass be in favor of 
order you need almost no other influence. Facts on such a point are 
better than theories ; and if those may be trusted who have had ex- 
perience, there is no more successful method of securing such a senti- 
ment, than by uniting the sexes in the pursuit of study. It is difficult 
to put such facts in the form of statistics ; but the concurrent testimony 
of teachers who have had opportunity to know, may be quite as reliable. 
It is a matter of every day occurrence, to hear such teachers express 
strong confidence in the influence thus secured in favor of order. A 
confident opinion on the other side from such a teacher, I have yet to 
hear. 

The influence of this union in the matter of discipline, is doubtless 
more important for young men than young women. Their wayward 
tendencies are stronger, and they are more likely to resist wholesome 
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Another obvious advantage from the association of the sexes is, a 
higher degree of social cultivation. In this particular, perhaps more 
than in any other, the benefit is mutual. Each sex must form a 
part, at length, of general society. Those who have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of education ought to take a prominent place in society. Their 
education ought to fit them for this. But if, in acquiring this education, 
they are almost divorced from society for a term of years, they are not 
only not fitted, but they are unfitted, to act the part required of them. 
This seclusion takes place at a period when they are most susceptible to 
social cultivation, the period when their social habits become fixed, 
almost beyond the hope of change. It is undoubtedly true that the 
student owes his first attention to study, rather than to the claims of 
society. The same may be said of all, even those engaged in the active 
duties of life. Social claims are rather incidental. They are, neverthe- 
less, important, and respect to them is essential to success in almost 
every pursuit. The qualifications for meeting those claims must be 
acquired incidentally. No period of life is set apart for them expressly. 
If the student can have opportunity for this incidental cultivation it is 
so much saved. It costs him nothing, and is a valuable acquisition. 
The cultivation of which I speak is not merely, nor chiefly, a matter of 
etiquette, or of external accomplishment, although these are important; 
but it pertains rather to mental habits, tastes, and practical views. It 
is a work of years — the years of youth, and what is lost then can never 
bo fully retrieved. 

The cloistered student becomes proverbially careless in his habits, and 
rough and abrupt or diffident in his manners. Especially is this true, 
where large numbers of young men are congregated together, without 
the refining influence which the presence of ladies affords. For evi- 
dence of this, note the character, and trace the history of " college com- 
mons," in our land. Almost all our colleges have had at some time a 
public table, where the young men were permitted or required to take 
their meals. Almost universally, these commons have been abolished 
as nuisances, in consequence of the turbulent manners and habits which 
they generated. If any one doubts whether the presence of cultivated 
ladies would have obviated the difficulty, he must hold not only that 
the age of chivalry is past, but that common decency cannot be looked 
for in these degenerate days. 

A wholesome incitement to effort in study is another advantage natu- 
rally resulting. It has been a question involving some difficulty, 
what healthful stimulus to exertion can be furnished in large schools, 
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efficient yet harmless in its operation ? Very generally a system of 
grading and of honors has been tried and proved partially successful. 
That there are evils connected with it, no one can deny. It is a 
direct appeal to the spirit of rivalry — a sentiment too low to produce 
a noble or generous character. Over a limited number in schools it 
exercises a powerful influence — too powerful for a motive so unworthy. 
But it lacks efficiency in this respect, that the number of those in- 
fluenced by it must be small. There can be in each class but few 
who can cherish any hope of attaining a high standing. After a few 
struggles the majority cease to strive, and leave the contest to a favored 
few. 

The desire for excellence is natural to all. It is a healthful motive, 
when properly controlled. It is sufficiently powerful when its natural 
causes are left to operate. Closely allied to this, is the love of ap- 
probation, a universal sentiment, and especially active in the young. 
Let the two sexes pursue their studies together, and these influences 
will be a sufficient stimulus to exertion ; separate them, and this power 
is lost — some artificial stimulus must take the place. Such a state- 
ment needs no proof to those who have been at all observant of the 
developments of human character. 

These natural incitements have the advantage of being general in 
their operation, instead of acting solely on a few. Each aims at a 
respectable standing, and aims at it the more hopefully, from the fact 
that no tutor's log-book gives his latitude and departure day by day, with 
painful definiteness. Success to-day will, in a measure, obliterate the 
failure of yesterday, and give him courage for to-morrow. If he cannot 
stand foremost he can at least maintain himself manfully in his own posi- 
tion, and those whoso good opinion he values, and who have watched his 
course with a kindly feeling, shall distribute the honors. Selfish emula- 
tion and narrow minded jealousies can scarcely arise under such a system. 

Other advantages might be enumerated, which help make up the 
general influence arising from the association of the sexes in the pursuit 
of study. Yet it is difficult to distinguish all the elements which com- 
pose this favorable influence. Many of these are so refined as to elude 
our observation, and yet they may be no less potent in their operations. 
Continents are raised and depressed by hidden forces which science has 
not yet demonstrated. The all-pervading power of gravitation, which 
balances the universe on its central pivot, is known only in its effects. 
Philosophers " cannot tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth." 
So, many of the influences which act upon society, come and gowithout 
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revealing their arrival or departure ; but of those influences our civili- 
zation is composed. You may analyze them, or you may fail to do it 
— they work on silently, and another age shall look upon smiling con- 
tinents, where now there is only a turbid waste of waters. 

The general elevating influence of a proper association of the sexes in 
society at large, is universally admitted. The most refined researches 
of social philosophy may fail to explain it ; yet there stands the fact ; 
and who shall deny that the same power operates, with at least equal 
effect, upon the young when associated as pupils in the same school ? 

I am aware that these views may seem to many wholly theoretical, 
and to have no substantial basis in facts. The difficulty is not, that the 
facts do not exist, but the statistics on this subject are yet to be col- 
lected. Let each gather these statistics for himself, of those who have 
had experience — from the Professors in a venerable Eastern College, 
who admit ladies to their lecture rooms, to the missionary teacher of a 
district school on the western limits of civilization. He will have a dif- 
ferent experience from my own, who does not obtain from all these the 
same testimony. 

It remains to notice some of the objections which are urged against 
the joint education of the sexes. Prominent among those, is the general 
idea, that, because the two sexes are different in physical and mental 
constitution, and have different spheres of action, they need each a dif- 
ferent education, to adapt them to these spheres. This idea is undoubt- 
edly correct, but it is misapplied. Where shall this difference of edu- 
cation commence, and what shall be its extent, are questions which may 
be profitably pondered. Both sexes need alike the common light and 
air and other means of physical support, which Heaven has designed 
for all. No difference of constitution warrants either sex in dispensing 
with these. It is as obviously true that both equally need the elements 
of knowledge and intellectual cultivation. The means by which these 
are secured must be the same for both. The same patient toil is the 
price of discipline of mind, whether the purchaser be male or female. 
We must have for both the same appliances to secure this toil. These 
appliances are found in our system of schools for general education. No 
other plan has yet been discovered. 

It is a great, and yet prevalent mistake that these schools are intended 
to qualify their pupils for particular spheres. Their aim, from the pri- 
mary school to the college, should be, to furnish a general cultivation, as 
a basis of preparation for any or every sphere. The highest, even, of 
these schools, has missed its aim, when it undertakes to furnish the 
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world with ready-made preachers, lawyers, physicians, and engineers. 
They furnish the materials of which to make them, hut leave that par- 
ticular work to professional schools. 

But this subject has already been before the Association, in an able 
report 4 presented at its last meeting. A simple reference to its argu- 
ment is sufficient. 

The sphere of woman is not so different from that of man, but that 
she needs the same general cultivation, as a preparation for it. She has 
a profession of her own, and for this let her be qualified by a professional 
education. It is a remark often made that young ladies should be edu- 
cated for wives and mothers. Better to say, Let them first be educated 
as human beings, as women — then shall they make such wives and 
mothers, that "nations shall rise up and call them blessed." 

But shall woman aspire to a liberal education ? Shall the College 
doors be open to her ? Why not ? The education thus obtained is 
called liberal — -such as becomes freemen, and the sons and daughters 
of freemen. What right have we to grudge the boon to any who shall 
have the courage to ask it ? And what is there in a liberal education 
which should not prove a blessing to man or woman ? — But woman 
does not need it. This idea savors too much of the sensual maxim, 
" Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." For what was the 
human soul made, and what are its wants ? A vegetative existence 
was never meant to satisfy it ; and until we adopt the doctrine of the 
Koran, that woman has no soul, let us not undertake to say that any 
knowledge which tends to elevate the character and expand the views 
— any discipline which qualifies for the stern struggle of life, is unne- 
cessary for her. In the way of knowledge and discipline we need all 
we can acquire ; and the strongest even are often oppressed with a sense 
of their own weakness and inefficiency. There are duties in the hum- 
blest sphere, for which the highest powers are barely adequate. 

But such an education will unfit woman for the duties which pecu- 
liarly belong to her. This difficulty is felt by those who have mistaken 
the influence of a liberal education — who have never enjoyed its advan- 
tages. There may be some women of strong literary tastes or public 
tendencies who are tempted to neglect the claims of domestic life. But 
a generous education will not rob woman of her nature, nor lead her 
to despise her birthright. It takes her to some mountain-top, from 
which she can survey her land of promise, a broad realm of rivers and 

• Report by Prof. I. W. Andrew*, or Marietta, published in the •• Journal of Education," April, 
1852. 
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streams, of walled towns and waving groves, on which the smile of 
Heaven like a glorious sunlight rests. Is she less prepared to possess 
that land than the plodding denizen of the valley, whose wbole view of 
life has been circumscribed by those mountain tops ? With woman, as 
with man, it is the shallow draught that intoxicates. It is the part of 
the boarding school miss, who has " completed her education" by one 
year's exercise in the accomplishments, to affect contempt for the homely 
utilities of life. Let her soul expand under a more liberal culture, and 
she will soon learn that she was unworthy to loose the latchet of her 
mother's shoe. 

But are not the ornamental branches designed especially far woman t 
The ornamental branches have their place — they are good for women 
and for men. Bat to make them a substitute for thorough discipline 
and solid learning is like dining on ice creams and jellies. They are 
not sufficient for one who has any work to do. The general education 
which is profitable for man, will be good for woman, so long as she shall 
have a share in the great work of life. 

Again, it is sometimes, perhaps not often, objected, that in the higher 
branches of study, young ladies will not be able to maintain their stand- 
ing with young men. No such difficulty is experienced in the primary 
school, nor docs there seem to be any indication of a tendency towards 
it. Precisely where and when the difficulty is to begin, we are not 
informed. There may have been instances in which young ladies have 
failed to maintain an honorable standing in classes with young men. If 
this has been the case more frequently than the reverse, the difference 
should be attributed to the prevailing tendency to hasten young ladies 
forward in their course of study, with the idea that months instead of 
years, must suffice for them, and thus introduce them, prematurely, to 
the more abstruse branches. Give them the same antecedent discipline, 
equal opportunities in other respects, and no such difference will be 
observed. I must be excused for speaking with some confidence on 
this point, having been connected for years past with a school where 
the sexes pursue the entire range of academical study in common, from 
the rudiments of English Grammar and common Arithmetic to the 
more difficult authors in the learned languages, and abstract and ap- 
plied mathematics, which the college curriculum presents. Ladies ask 
no indulgence and receive none. If an experience of twelve years 
in a school of five hundred of both sexes, in nearly equal numbers, 
affords ground for judgment, the difficulty may be regarded as wholly 
ideal. 
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It is objected again, that many of the studies pursued in the schools 
are of such a nature thai it is improper for the sexes to pursue them 
in common. In regard to a few studies this objection holds good. 
In such cases let separate classes be organized. " Wisdom is profitable 
to direct." It cannot be proper to introduce promiscuous classes to the 
study of Animal Anatomy and Physiology. Yet this is an important 
branch, and should be pursued by each sex separately. Provision 
must be made for any other particular instruction, which may be 
needed by either sex. But, with these few exceptions, no difficulty 
exists. Proper discrimination will relieve from any embarrassment 
in the study of even the ancient classics. Such authors as Plato and 
Xenophon, Cicero and Tacitus — as noble and chaste as the entire 
range of literature affords, together with many of the poets, may be 
be read in promiscuous classes, without causing a blush upon the cheek 
of modesty. It might be well even in schools for young men, to keep 
within such limits. 

Again, it is objected that a large public school is an unfit place for 
young women, on account of the coarseness of manners which neces- 
sarily prevails. The very idea of ladies in such a place seems shocking 
to many. It is true, that a school where coarseness of manners or morals 
is generated or tolerated, is no place for young women. A careful 
father will not expose his daughter to such influences and annoyances. 
But shall not a thoughtful mother be solicitous for her son, for whom 
such influences are deemed entirely appropriate ? Is his character so 
proof against all tarnish from improper associations, that his manners 
may be safely exposed to deteriorating influences ? The school that is 
dangerous for one sex, is unsafe for the other. A modest and decorous 
demeanor and purity of heart, are graces which young men may well 
cherish ; and no school is suitable for them where these do not flourish. 
The Muses are regarded as patrons of our seats of learning ; and if 
these worthy dames are as virtuous and circumspect as they should be, 
young men can have no objection that their sisters should cultivate their 
acquaintance. At all events, such an association would mend the man- 
ners, both of the young men and their patrons. The difficulty com- 
plained of, arises from the absence of female influence, as before inti- 
mated. Supply that deficiency — you remedy the evil and remove the 
apprehended danger. Our judgment in regard to the propriety of the 
matter, must be determined, not by what schools are without the regu- 
lating influence of female society, but by what they will be, when that 
influence is secured. A kindred objection lies in the idea, that such 
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an arrangement for Education must divest woman of the softer graces 
— her peculiar charm — and give her a masculine character. This is 
a natural apprehension, but, I believe a mistaken one. Nature has 
provided for these graces in woman's constitution. A natural develop- 
ment of that constitution, is all that is requisite. In your system of 
education, guard well the feminine instincts ; do no violence to these, 
and nature will vindicate her own work. It is not a thorough education, 
that will transform a woman into a man. Nor, again, is it a properly 
regulated association with the other sex, that can so pervert her nature. 
Such an association is the plan of Providence, and to that plan his work 
is adapted. Female character cannot be properly developed, except is 
society. Womanhood becomes more beautiful and manhood more strong 
and elevated, as they are brought out, side by side, in harmonious con- 
trast with each other. A cloistered life is not the thing. Educate 
woman by herself and you may make a prude — as little like the 
trustful woman with a heart that beats, as the rattling skeleton in the 
cabinet is like the living, breathing human form. Refuse to educate 
woman, array the influence of the stronger sex against her true elevation, 
and she sinks a slave, or trampling on her own nature, driven by a stern 
necessity, she snatches with her own hand the boon which her natural 
protector should have freely bestowed. 'Tis thus that women of a less 
sensitive nature aspire to become men. Here is the true origin of the 
masculine character to which, in our day, there seems to be some 
tendency. 

I do not undertake to deny that there might be such an association 
of the sexes in a system of education as should mar the female character. 
Hence, the caution — guard well the instincts of woman's nature. Let 
not a zeal for her elevation, betray you into any arrangement which 
offends against decency or propriety. No true regard for woman or the 
race could open the doors of our medical schools to promiscuous classes 
of both sexes, or associate women with young men in a dissecting dab 
over a human subject. Such offences against modesty, are crimes 
against our common nature. In the name of all that is decent, we have 
a right to protest against them. That such a thing is possible shows a 
sad lack in the provisions for woman's education, and a downward ten- 
dency in our civilization. 

The last difficulty which I notice, and perhaps the head and front of 
the objection which is made to the idea of educating the sexes together, 
is the apprehended tendency to matrimonial alliances, and the cultiva- 
tion of attachments looking towards marriage. It is thought there must 
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be more love and match-making than is consistent with propriety or 
profit. 

Here, again, we see the need of a careful collation of facts — of facts 
collected by careful observation, under circumstances favorable to the 
discovery of the truth. Those friendly to promiscuous schools, would 
not shrink from the test. It seems an obvious inference that the more 
young people see of each other, the more free their association — the 
more certainly will there result hasty attachments and precipitate mar- 
riages. But such a conclusion would be unwarranted. There are some 
considerations which indicate a different result. There must, of course, be 
some association of the sexes, to afford opportunities for the formation of 
such attachments. Either sex, educated in absolute seclusion, would 
be safe from such dangers, while the seclusion should be maintained. 
No such seclusion is attained or aimed at, except perhaps in Romish 
monasteries. There is no such thing as a flourishing school for either 
sex, around which the other sex are not gathered in such numbers as to 
involve the risk referred to. Select the most retired location — plant a 
college there, and let it have a vigorous growth — you soon have the 
wide-spreading village, which excludes neither sex. Educational facil- 
ities multiply, and soon a female seminary springs up within sight of 
the college tower. There may, perhaps, be a mountain between, but 
on its summit there is a " mountain house," surrounded by cascades, 
romantic glens and other incidents of mountain scenery. On both sides, 
there are commencements, anniversaries, and exhibitions. These would 
seem stale indeed if attended by a monotonous assemblage of either sex 
alone ; under such circumstances, to trust to seclusion for protection 
from the danger apprehended in a promiscuous school, is to lean upon 
a broken reed. Facts alone can settle the question whether the associ- 
ation of the sexes on such festal occasions is less or more conducive to 
tender sentiments than a similar association extending over the incidents 
of every day life. It is an acknowledged principle of our nature, that 
restraint often serves to stimulate desire. The young man who is much 
secluded from female society is quite as susceptible to the tender passion 
when occasion arises, as he whose daily life is in the midst of society. 
The cloistered student is proverbially hasty in the bestowment of his 
heart. With a limited experience and an active imagination, he discov- 
ers an angel where another would see only a worthy young woman ; 
and as " angel's visits are few and far between," he can scarcely be 
blamed for seizing the favored hour. " 'Tis distance lends enchantment 
to the view." A shade of mystery gives the fancy a back-ground, on 
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but a sorry spectacle, if any where in view there he a school building 
bearing evidences of neglect. 

In bringing these observations to a close, permit me to say, that rais- 
ed in real importance high above all the material interests of society, 
whether of Agriculture, Commerce, or Manufactures, is Man himself. 
The pursuits of life can never be safely mistaken nor substituted for 
their ultimate end. Man, man himself is the great interest of the world. 
His culture and development are the final objects ; and these out of 
view, industrial pursuits, of whatever character, would seem compara- 
tively ignoble. To improve and elevate him — to give him higher con- 
ceptions of his own nature and responsibilities, is to attain to the ulti- 
mate and grander objects of all true human exertion. 

In the Science which thickens the golden grain for the sickle, and 
enriches the harvest, one can discern no purpose of ultimately releasing 
man from toil, but only that, by enhancing the productiveness of labor, 
more time may be saved for the culture and development of his higher 
nature. No finer condition of intellectual effort can be presented than 

" Where the strong working hand makes strong the working brain." 

Away from the haunts of trade and the abodes of art, Nature tempts 
the husbandman to study and to thought. The sun which crimsons the 
east with morning glory, and declines in the west amid purple and gold- 
en clouds — the birds which carol their morning and evening lays — the 
blade of grass which freshens 'neath the summer shower — the dewdrop 
which glitters on the flower — the lily which toils not — the stars which 
watch his flocks by night, — are the possessions of the husbandman — 
studies all, and admirable for their wondrous beauty — inviting him to 
lift his thoughts from the material and fleeting to the immaterial and 
immortal within himself, and to the Everlasting beyond the skies. — Mr. 
Willey's Address before the Lorain County Agricultural Society. 
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The following rules for the solution of complete equations of this 
class, were published in the N. Y. Teachers' Advocate, in 1846, and 
have been used somewhat extensively in this and other States. They 
are inserted here by request. 
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With respect to the completion of the square of affected or complete 
quadratic equations, they may be reduced to one of two forms : in the 
first form, the coefficient of x a is one, and that of the first power of x 
is an even number ; in the second form, the coefficient of x a may be 
any number greater or less than unity, and that of the second term, or 
first power of x, an even number. In the solution of equations re- 
duced to either of these forms, the following rules will be found a great 
saying of labor. 

First Form. Rule. — Add to the right hand member the square of 
half the coefficient of x (in the second term) ; evolve and connect to 
the root, with the opposite sign, half the same coefficient. 

Example 1: x a +4x=21. Operation: 21+(|) a =25, whose 
square roots -{-or — 5, to which connect \ by the — sign, and x is 
found to equal -f-3 or — 7. 

Example 2: x a — 8x=20. Operation: 20+(f) a =36, whose 
root = -j- or — 6 ; and -f- or — 6-|-f =-|-10 t or — 2. 

Second Form. Rule, — Multiply the right hand member by the first 
coefficient, add to the product the square of half the second coefficient, 
evolve, and connect to the root half the second coefficient by the oppo- 
site sign, and divide the result by the first coefficient. 

Example 1: 3x a +6x=24. Operation: 24X3+($) a =81, whose 

( +6 ( +2 ( +2, 

root = -}- or — 9 ; this — f = •< or -4-3= •< or Then x= < or 

(-12 (-4- (-4. 

Example 2: 5x»— 8x=48. Operation: 48X5=240-f-(f)» = 

256, root - + or —16 ; this +§= \ or +5- { "or ' I * J" yalues 

Note. — To reduce to the second form any equation in which the co- 
efficient of the first power of x is an odd number, multiply the equation 
by two. 

It is well known to Teachers, that, in the ordinary method of solving 
oquations of the second degree, after the statement of the problem is 
made, the solution is little more than a mechanical process, affording 
but little discipline for the mind. It will be seen that the method here 
proposed, enables the student to solve nearly all the problems involving 
this class of equations mentally, thus furnishing greater opportunities 
for the discipline of the best powers of the mind, than are secured by 
the common method. It is just as practicable, and certainly as de- 
sirable, that the operations in Algebra should be performed mentally, 
as that those in Arithmetic should be so performed. 
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For tbe purpose of facilitating the solution of equations in this man- 
ner, lot pupils commit a table of the squares of all the numbers, from 
one to fifty or one hundred. a. d. l. 
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litaij &kitrjifs Btti <£ritiriM0- 

No. ra. 

ANALYSIS AND COMPARISON OF ANCIENT & MODERN LITERATURE. 

The literature of any language, is the best and truest exponent of 
the national mind. Therein we see the spiritual forces in action; 
and those subtle but powerful agents of civilization, that work under 
the surface, and yet determine the complexion of the whole. Therein 
is the human mind seen in its loftiest moods, and divinest aspects. 
Therein one generation stretches forth a shadowy hand through the 
tides of time, and affects the destiny, wakens the energy, or rekindles 
the expiring glory of after generations. It is the most imperishable 
monument of national greatness ; and the proudest and dearest legacy, 
which the children of one age receive from the fathers of another. 

I do not use the word literature, in the popular sense of the term, as 
embracing the sum total of the books in a language. It is difficult to 
construct the idea of literature ; for it is a fine art, the supreme fine 
art ; and liable to the difficulties which attend such subtle notions : but 
for the purpose of obtaining some expression for literature, that may 
answer our present purpose, let us throw the question into another form. 
I will say that the proper antithesis to literature, in the sense in which 
I use it, is books of knowledge. Now, what is that antithesis to knowl- 
edge that is here implied ? It is power. All that is literature, seeks 
to communicate power, and all that is not literature, seeks to commu- 
nicate knowledge. I will here borrow an illustration from De Quincy : 

"Now if it be asked, what is meant by communicating power? I 
would ask by what name a man might designate the case, when he 
should be made vividly to feel, and with a vital consciousness, emotions 
which he never felt before — myriads of thoughts and feelings which 
come not within consciousness, until the spell of some master mind is 
laid upon us, and the inert and sleeping is aroused, the chaotic is organ- 
ized, and new life is breathed into us. Is not this energetic infusion, 
and conscious vitalizing, is it not power? When the profbundest 
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depths of our being are stirred within us, and every heart-string vibrates 
in response to some new felt sympathy, and the soul, caught up in a 
whirlwind of emotion, is raised to another sphere, radiant with imagi- 
nation, on fire with passion, thrilled with love, or melted with pathos ; 
when the soul is subdued even by its own greatness, or feels an exhila- 
rating and an awful sense of its kindred to that Being who said ' let 
there be light, and there was light ;' is not this result obtained by the 
highest exhibition of power ? When, in King Lear, the height and 
breadth of human passion is revealed to us ; and for the purpose of 
antagonism, the weakness of an old man's nature, and in one night, two 
worlds are brought face to face, the moral and the physical, in stormy 
convulsion, heaving with rival throes ; and the mind is appalled with 
the double darkness of night and madness, and startled with the infinity 
of the world within it — is not this power ? or what shall I call it ?" 

Henceforth, then, I use the antithesis of books of knowledge as 
the most philosophical expression for literature. 

To get this power from the literature of any language, it is not enough 
to read, you must study it. It is not the mere contemplation of men 
of genius, through the superficial acquaintance of cursory reading, that 
will enable you to feel their power and derive an infusion of the same 
into your own mind ; but that patient, faithful, and hopeful study that 
will wait for apprehension and pleasure even when they do not at first 
come. That standing daily before and interrogating the oracles of 
genius even when there is no response, or one but feebly intelligible. 
True genius is like a true woman — she must be wooed in order to be 
won. Nay more, you must throw your heart before her in all the self- 
abandonment of love, breathe the same inspiration, be invested with 
the same "invisible glory,' ' feel the secret pulses of her mysterious 
being thrill through your own soul, and every high thought and emo- 
tion reproduced with sympathetic and reciprocal power. 

It is the vice of our age, either not to study at all, or what comes 
nearly to the same thing, to try to learn too many things at once. How 
many are there who never felt the force and true spirit of a single au- 
thor, or mastered the details of a single science, who yet tread a super- 
ficial round in art, science, and literature, to tho confusion of their own 
minds and the utter failure of any truly useful and dignified result. 
Broken cisterns do they become, that can hold nothing. 

In speaking of ancient literature, I shall have chiefly in mind that of 
the Greeks ; for the Roman, in all that is truly excellent, seems but a 
reflection of tho Grecian literature, while the latter must be regarded 
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as the original and a far higher and profounder manifestation of human 
genius. It will also be more permanent in its influence on human cul- 
ture ; for while both are gradually yielding their monopoly of the intel" 
lectual training of the scholar, and are found every day less able to 
supply all which the modern exigencies of society require of the man 
of learning and science ; yet the Grecian literature, long after its mere 
erudition shall have become of no value, will hold its place as a noble 
instrument of esthetic culture, and the refinement of taste. Think of 
the influence which the Grecian mind has exerted upon the world 
through the medium of her literature ! Greece, the first to kindle the 
torch of liberty now inextinguishable — the first to sow the seeds of sci- 
ence and philosophy, of which future nations have reaped the rich har- 
vest ! How many a youthful soul has drank spiritual life at her sacred 
fountains ? How many statesmen and orators, poets and artists, have 
received their first inspiration from the literature and the monuments of 
Greece? sacred mother of the gifted great, the noble, and the 
beautiful, even now, as on thy sunny shores thy sons receive the breath 
of life, so do they owe to thy heaven-descended words the first thrilling 
consciousness of the immortal and the spiritual. Thou didst stretch thy 
hand over the nations and kindle fires on the altars of science, philos- 
ophy, and religion. When thy own were extinguished, thou didst veil 
thy face in sorrow at the ruin and degradation of thy own children. 
But even they, long made insensible to thy voice by tyranny and oppres- 
sion, roused at last to that high appeal, and now they hang their gar- 
lands of freedom upon thy sacred tomb ! 

The Grecian genius has had its mission upon the earth, and has ful- 
filled it gloriously. The Latin mind has also had most important bear- 
ings upon the human destiny : but I must agree with those who place 
its literature far below that of Greece. In fact, it is doubtful whether, 
in the present state of civilization and in the presence of the rich and 
inexhaustible stores of modern literature, the worth of that of the Latin 
will repay the labor of learning a dead language. I do not say that the 
scholar can yet do entirely without the Latin language ; for it must be 
remembered that the Latin was for a long time the universal language 
of the educated after the revival of letters in Europe — that there is 
much erudition if not science in it yet that is not translated — that it 
is intimately interwoven with most of the modern languages, and that 
to this day, in Germany and other parts of Europe, much learning is 
communicated in Latin ; but I do say that, as its learning is fast being 
transferred to the modern languages, or becomes; effete by new advances 
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in science and knowledge, it must retire from its prominent place in the 
education of youth ; for its literature cannot save it. It is even now 
holding too prominent a place there. It is really melancholy to see the 
infatuation with which scholars will still grope for a few jewels in this 
great dirt-heap of Roman literature, while the untold wealth of their 
own language lies unregarded before them. There is many a man that 
will readily quote you some foolish ribaldry from Horace, some pointless 
epigram from Juvenal, some strained antithesis from Seneca, some 
mawkish sentimentality from Virgil, some inflated bombast from Cicero, 
who yet could hardly give you a specimen of the terseness, the vigor, 
the purity, the elevation, the majestic force, the penetrating subtlety, 
the magnificent imagery of the Teutonic mind. 

I do not mean to characterize the time honored authors above men- 
tioned, by the epithets used, but simply to stigmatize that tyranny of 
classical taste that prefers their worst things to the best of the moderns. 

" No, says one, the peculiar sublimity of the Roman mind does not 
express itself, nor is it at all to be sought for in the literature. Koman 
sublimity must be looked for in Roman acts and in Roman sayings. 

"For the acts, look to their history for a thousand years ; for sayings, 
there are none equal to the Roman in grandeur. Where will you find 
a more adequate expression of conscious majesty than in the saying of 
Trajan: 'Imperatorem oportere stantem mori* — Caesar ought to die 
standing — a speech of imperial grandeur, implying that he who was the 
foremost man in all this world, and the representative of the most heroic 
nation, should show its characteristic virtue in his last act. 

" But there is still another of consular majesty, and, as told by Do 
Quincy, is almost the grandest story upon record. Marius, the man 
who rose to be seven times consul, was in a dungeon, and a Roman 
slave was sent with a commission to put him to death. These were the 
persons — the two extremes of exalted and forlorn humanity, its vanward 
and its rearward man — a Roman consul and an abject slave. But their 
natural relations to each other were, by the caprice of fortune, mon- 
strously inverted. The consul was in chains : the slave was for the 
moment the arbiter of his fate. By what spell, what magic, did Marius 
reinstate himself in his natural prerogatives ? By what marvels, drawn 
from heaven or from earth, did he, in the twinkling of an eye, again 
invest himself with the purple, and place between himself and his as- 
sassin, a host of shadowy lictors? By the mere blank supremacy of 
great minds over weak ones. He fascinated the slave as a rattlesnake 
does a bird. Standing like Teneriffe, he smote him with his eye, and 
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increase and diffusion of material wealth. Hence the tyranny, the 
haughtiness, the effeminate luxury which accompanies overweening 
wealth and power, corrupted the hearts of one portion, while the degra- 
dation, the fear, the "eye-service," and the selfishness of extreme 
poverty, chilled the hearts of the other. The great mass of the people 
understood nothing of what are now, by the middle ranks of society, con- 
sidered as the comforts and necessaries of life. They slept in rushes, 
for beds were only for the rich ; they ate with their fingers, for forks 
were unknown ; they drank out of earthen and wooden vessels, for glass 
was not yet discovered ; they wore coarse woolen or flaxen garments, 
painfully spun and woven by the hand, for as yet the cotton-gin had not 
made it easy for the poorest to obtain our finest fabrics. On their feet 
they wore soles of undressed leather, tied with strings; they ground 
their .flour with hand-mills ; they ploughed their land with a sort of 
pick-ax. They multiplied all their books by laborious copying with 
the hand ; they wrote on bark, or on wax, or in sand ; they had neither 
the clock, nor the pump, nor the stove, nor the piano ; and even a 
chair, or a stool, was a luxury to be met with only in the houses of 
the rich ! Yet all these may be found in a log cabin of our .day* 
This was the domestic comfort in which the mass of the most civilized 
of the ancient nations lived. Now the effect of all this was, that all 
that was regarded as noble, -exalted, or worthy of chronicle or notice 
was in the actions, feelings and motives of those who were in station, 
rank and power. The state was everything, the individual nothing. 
The literature had no inner life to describe : it was all outward and 
public. Hence the chiefs of armies, the governors of states, and trans- 
actions of a national or public character were alone thought worthy to 
inspire the muse of history and of poetry. Architecture, music and 
painting, and all domestic representations were subservient to the same 
purpose — to dignify and celebrate what was impersonal or above the 
reach of the individual, except as the symbol and impersonation of a 
public grandeur and worth. 

But there are other important circumstances that have given a supe- 
rior tone and spirit to the Modern, over the Ancient Literature. 

At the downfall of the Roman Empire, a new race came upon the 
theatre of the world — the Teutonic race — more vigorous, more subtle, 
more ambitious, than any which had preceded. A race, gifted above 
all others of the earth, with physical, intellectual, and moral endow- 
ments ; which, while it seemed at first to darken the face of society, 
and break up all the elements of social order, constructed out of new 
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materials, a nobler and more lasting fabric of civilization. The large 
bodies and vigorous physique of these stalwart barbarians, did of them- 
selves introduce new life and vigor into the sluggish and corrupted life- 
current of southern Europe ; besides, they brought a new spirit with 
them and new ideas. The unity of God, the immortality of the soul, 
the eternal fixedness of virtue, the responsibility of man, the dignity of 
woman, indefeasible rights, personal and inviolable liberty — these were 
the elements of their social and moral organization : principles unknown 
or but feebly acknowledged among other races of men. Christianity 
came among them, and here alone found a fitting soil for its God-like 
truths. Compared to the majestic simplicity of the Christian religion, 
what are all the heterogeneous conceptions and fantastic fables of the 
heathen mythology? It is, what they are not, eminently practical ; it 
addresses itself to the heart ; and by its noble appeals, and nobler exam- 
ples, has done more to bring practical virtue upon the earth, than was 
ever thought even possible in the ancient forms of society. 

Science then came and laid her richest gifts at the feet of this noble 
race. The magnetic needle, the telescope, the cannon, the press, and 
the engine, at once increase the resources and the power of man. Then 
for the first time, in a noble fabric of ingenious art, " armed with 
thunder, clad with wings," and with a guide unerring, he stretched 
across that unfathomable waste of waters, over which man had hitherto 
cast but a shuddering look, to discover new continents, and new worlds. 
Then follows an eventful history of tremendous wars, revolutions, and 
rising and falling empires, such as render the events of ancient history 
but a mimic pageant. This Northern Giant takes now the exclusive 
possession of the world's wide stage, and " plays fantastic tricks before 
high heaven." He musters innumerable armies and sends them into 
Asia, to rescue the land to him made holy by the most sacred associa- 
tions. There was a sublime sentiment in the Crusades, that puts them 
above all wars of mere conquest and ambition. After this he would 
rest, the Giant would take his ease and cultivate his mind. So ho calls 
forth from oblivion the choicest spirits of antiquity to instruct and 
delight him. He even stands before the antique mirror, and shakes 
his shaggy locks therein, striving to put himself somewhat in the finical 
trim and smooth elegance of the Augustan period. But it will not do ; 
tho costume does not suit him. He would rather wear a lion's skin 
from his own native woods. Ho must be original or ho is nothing. So 
he summons up dread spirits from the North, the Jotuns of the Jotun- 
heim, and Thor and Odin and Eagio— gigantic gorgons and chimeras 
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dire; awful impersonations of nature's powers, beside which the in- 
genious and beautiful mythologies of ancient Greece, are like the smooth 
vales of fair Arcadia, to the rough magnificence of Mount Caucasus. 
This was the Scandinavian and Icelandic literature, the first in Northern 
Europe. And so he advances — this Northern, Saxon, Gothic Giant, 
until he has re-created a civilization permeated with the noblest ideas : 
A system, where liberty is the watchword; a moral system, where 
humanity is the mother ; a religious system, where self-sacrifice is the 
basis; a philosophical system, where observation and fact are the guides; 
a literature in which he has thrown the full energy of a gigantic and 
restless imagination, wide-spread as the light and penetrating as the 
lightning. J. C. z. 

Cooper Female Seminary, Dayton. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 



Slir hb n tejjnntrnl ftgtnt 

At the last meeting of The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Lieut. E. B. Hunt, of the U. S. Engineers, presented 
a highly interesting paper " On the Use of Air as a medium of convey- 
ing Mechanical Power.' ' 

The object of this paper was to show that air may be made to take 
the place of steam in the propulsion of machinery, and in some cases 
with great advantages over that wonderful and hitherto unequaled mechan- 
ical agent. All know that an impulse given to any portion of confined 
air, that of a room, for instance, is communicated to and through all 
parts of the same : e. g. a door moved to and fro causes, through the 
medium of the intervening air, a corresponding motion of the door or 
curtains on the opposite side of the room. The perfect obedience of 
the air, and its faithfulness in transmitting the slightest impulse commu- 
nicated, is seen in the accuracy with which the ear detects and distin- 
guishes the great variety of motions communicated to the air by the vocal 
organs in the softest whisper ; while no one will doubt its elastic or 
reacting force who is accustomed to the use of a condensing syringe. 

Suppose now, a reservoir, with a condenser (worked by water or some 
other power) attached, and an eductive pipe leading from the reservoir 
to a large cylinder in which works the piston, as in the steam engine. 
Here we have all that is necessary to make the condensed air do the 
work of steam in a high pressure engine. But if this were all, little or 
nothing would be gained by the substitution. But the elastic force of 
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air, unlike that of steam, is to a great extent independent of temperature. 
Steam must be used where it is generated, and even then its high tem- 
perature must be maintained or its elastio force immediately vanishes. 
Not so with condensed air. It may be conveyed in pipes under ground 
or otherwise, from a point where water power is running to waste, be- 
cause from the nature of the locality it is impossible to make it effective 
there, to a distance of one or two miles to the heart of a city, or to a 
convenient locality for manufactories of any kind, or it may be distrib- 
uted through scores of branch pipes in as many different directions, and 
wherever power is wanted, there it is, ready to do your bidding, provided 
only you give it a cylinder in which and a piston on which to act. 

I cannot refrain from giving the closing paragraph of Lieut. Hunt's 
interesting paper in his own words : 

" One other application I will mention. In cities, it will permit the 
manufacture of power to be centralized in single power-making establish- 
ments ; while, by means of exhaustion or compression pipes, it can be 
distributed to large neighborhoods. All the steam-generating portions 
of steam engines may be replaced by central power factories, conducted 
on strictly economic principles. The space, attendance, risk, and disa- 
greeables of steam generating, will be saved to stores and small manu- 
facturing establishments, while all required power would be purchased 
from the power manufacturers, and distributed through the air mains 
just as in gas or water distribution. There would be great economy in 
the balancing among many power consumers. The principles here are 
the same as in gas manufacture and distribution. It would be absurd 
for every body to make his own gas. The economy of power manufac- 
ture is scarcely less violated by eacb making his own power. By using 
a common system of compression or vacuum tubes, this economy could 
best be consulted. Besides, power would then be used for hundreds of 
purposes where now it is prohibited by the necessity of boilers and 
engineers, the lack of room for their accommodation, and the risk inci- 
dent to their use. It would be applied largely to lifting in stores and 
warehouses, making their upper stories almost as valuable as the lower. 
The machinery for thus applying it may be quite simple, and easily 
managed by an intelligent workman. The history of gas lighting and 
water supply may be reenacted in that of power distribution. The 
simple principle in all this may be thus stated : Power is property, 
which may be manufactured and distributed to consumers at much lower 
rates than consumers can manufacture it for themselves." 

Granville Female Seminary. s. n. s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



For the Ohio Journal of Education. 

Stastim j&ras* nf JUfnratatum. 



Among the numerous objects which render Boston a place of great 
interest, are her " City Institutions." They are justly the pride of 
that far-famed city. Though my steps had often been arrested, and my 
admiration elicited, by the splendor of her edifices, rich galleries of 
paintings and statuary, costly churches, fine schools and libraries, nu- 
merous railroads, with large, commodious depots, extensive shipping 
and commerce, a beautiful harbor and the finest of scenery; yet here, 
for the first time, my mind fully grasped an idea of the great charge 
which rests upon society. While threading the mazy labyrinth of Mount 
Auburn, that "city of the dead," where wealth has vainly combined 
the beauty of shrub and flower, the wildness of nature and exquisitely 
chiseled marble, to rob the tomb of its democracy and solemnity ; and 
while standing at the base of that granite spire which points from Bunk- 
er's crest, baptized in the sacred blood of the brave, away to Heaven 
their home ; or gazing from its lofty summit down upon the little world 
of beauty which lay spread out far beneath me, I could but feel the 
emotions of beauty, grandeur, fcnd patriotism, filling the chambers of 
my soul. But while treading the sacred halls of these Institutions, my 
soul was filled with every glowing emotion that dwells in the breast of 
the true man. Their broad designs, high aim, and glorious results, not 
only challenged my admiration, but roused the most tender chord of 
human sympathy. 

Prominent among these Institutions, and to me preeminent, is the 
" House of Reformation." As we entered the spacious grounds in the 
midst of which stands the fine brick edifice, there seemed to cluster 
around its very name a halo of thought. Legislators for once seemed 
to have some sympathy for the erring — a word of kindness, a smile, 
yea, a tear, for the unfortunate child of vice. " A home for the home- 
less," " a parent for the orphan," and " an asylum for the oppressed," 
were no longer unmeaning words. From the depths of those happy 
eyes beamed their full meaning. The Institutions we had just left had 
already made a deep impression on my mind. To see destitution and 
want provided with a palace and every comfort ; to see idleness and 
misery clothed in the garb of industry ; to see debauchery and crime 
walking in the path of sobriety, chastity, and lawful fear ; and to walk 
the halls in the " Insane Hospital," that great " harbor where wrecked 
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minds lay at anchor," and witness the delirious glare, the insane smile, 
and "empty laugh," shorn of half their horrors by the hand of kind- 
ness, had moved me with no ordinary emotions. But it was reserved 
for the "House of Reformation" to fill the measure of true emotion. 
To see the seeds of withering crime plucked from the fertile heart of 
youth, and the noble virtues of Christianity implanted — to see bright 
jewels snatched from the very maw of polluting vice, stirred my inmost 
soul. 

Reformation, not degrading punishment, was the design of everything 
around us. The horrid concomitants of the jail and prison no longer 
withered every aspiration and hope of the young heart. Respectability, 
usefulness, and honor, still fill his mind with sweet day-dreams, and the 
boy forgets he is the victim of the law. Here were the chapel and the 
school-room; where, removed from evil influence, education and religion 
find a rich, unobstructed field of labor. Nor are their efforts vain. 

Here was a large, airy sleeping room, surrounded with clean, snow- 
white beds, contrasting strongly with the dark, damp cell, and rude 
pallet of the convict. A few steps from the main building was the 
workshop, where the hands of the orphan " are loosed from implements 
of crime, and fastened on those of honorable labor." As we entered, 
the hum of industry fell like sweet music on our ears. Fresh from the 
school-room, their hands seemed to greet their task. The nimble awls 
and hammers moved with alacrity, and youthful faces beamed with inno- 
cent expression. At one side of the room sat a pleasant-looking man, 
apparently the superintendent : he seemed a teacher among his pupils. 

The discipline was mild and reformatory. Favors were asked with 
confidence : answers were given in no petulant, rebuking spirit. Look- 
ing round me, I was surprised at the brightness and intelligence that 
sparkled in almost every eye. One could hardly be persuaded that 
these same boys were, a short time since, the vagrant, dissolute youth, 
conspicuous at every street corner in our cities. Many of them, thus 
educated and protected, will doubtless soon become valuable citizens. 
Paths of honor and usefulness will open before them. Society will 
soon bo doubly paid for her parental regard — paid not only by receiv- 
ing a useful member, but a member from those who would have been 
ripened, hardened criminals, had they been left to the chances of the 
street and cellar. " Society, indeed, finds a jewel, and loses a victim." 
Nor is this all. Who can tell how many others they might have drag- 
ged with them down to ruin ; these again, in their turn, to lead a host 
of others to the same fate ! 
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We are too apt to forget the amount of influence exerted by an evil- 
minded person, and especially by a wicked, depraved boy : we forget that 
each one of those pitiable miscreants, lurking about our streets for 
plunder, has a controlling influence over some one of his playmates, 
and is leading him on in the direct road to ruin. You may bring his 
victim into your best schools — public or sabbath — and so long as this 
little moral pest meets him at the door, follows him through the street, 
and opens to him his villainous heart, the best-directed efforts will be 
in vain. All the true emotions, which Christian teachings can awaken 
in his soul, are blighted by his deadly influence, and the mind of the 
boy soon becomes a receptacle of every vile thought, which, in due 
time, will ripen into a harvest of evil deeds. 

Examples of this kind are numerous in all our cities, and especially 
the cities of the West ; and what is to be done ? The provision now 
made for this unfortunate class of youth, in nearly all of our cities, is 
indeed most wretched. What a spectacle do the most of our city jails 
present ! On entering them, one feels as though the wheels of progress 
had been reversed a century. There, tender, sensitive youth, guilty of 
some small offence, are thrown inhumanly among old hardened prison- 
ers, whoso very breath is pestilence, and whose touch withers every 
sensibility of their young hearts. It is a pitiable sight to see the rough 
hand of the law laid rudely on an unfortunate boy — the victim of evil 
influence — and to see him dragged like a hopeless wretch to the dun- 
geon, soon to be let loose again in society, discouraged, hardened, ru- 
ined. Instead of being reformed, he is now a criminal, and a long life 
of crime will be his return to society for her kindness. I am happy to 
make one exception out of all the cities of the West : Cincinnati alone 
is honored with a House of Refuge. Would that State Institutions 
might supersede the necessity of local ones. Will Ohio long be con- 
tent to have other States outdo her in this respect ? I trust the day is 
not far distant, when the moral, benevolent, and educational products 
of our great State will be as unrivaled as was the late " gathering " 
of her mechanical and agricultural, at Cleveland. 

Cleveland, Sept., 1852. E. E. White. 
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Tiie New ScnooL Bill is now under discussion in committee of the 
whole in the Senate. Sufficient progress has not yet been made to indi- 
cate their final action. Friends of Education should be ready, in case 
of emergency, to exert a combined and powerful influence in favor of 
its leading liberal features. 
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€q ttje legislator*, suit tire $enplt of (Dljtn. 

The period again recurs when public attention is turned to the legis- 
lative department of our State government, for such protection and 
promotion of its great interests as the progress of another year may 
seem to demand. The friends of Common Schools will look to the 
present session of the Legislature with more than usual confidence for 
such liberal measures as will, in some small degree, compensate for past 
disappointment and neglect. After the other great interests of the 
State have so long and so thoroughly engrossed the attention of both 
the people and their representatives, we may surely expect that the 
subject of popular education will not be much longer overlooked. Does 
any one doubt that the highest interests of the State have grievously 
suffered, during the last several years, for the want of proper attention 
and guardianship ? Does any one doubt that our State has largely out- 
grown its present Common School system? Does any man suppose 
that a system, which proposes little or nothing more than to collect and 
distribute a certain amount of money, annually, — one which is desti- 
tute of a true progressive spirit, and of all business-like energy, — can 
ever afford to the children and youth of Ohio the kind of education 
necessary to make them intelligent men and good citizens ? 

We hope there is but one feeling, on this subject, in the Legislature 
and out of the Legislature. We really feel strong confidence that the 
liberal measures introduced in the Senate during its last session, will 
be speedily incorporated into the school system of the State. Let us 
not be misunderstood respecting the term liberal measures. We mean, 
then, first, that the School Fund should be largely increased. Friends 
of Common Schools, please to refer to the Report of the Secretary of 
State for 1851, and examine the statistics of the School Fund for the 
last twelve years. While our State has increased in wealth, power, and 
population, so rapidly, our State fund for school purposes has not been 
increased a single dollar; and the actual amount collected from all 
sources, and distributed, has been but slightly augmented. While 
these figures would, at best, show a stationary condition, the fact of a 
large increase of population, and also of wealth, during this period, in- 
dicates a backward tendency. Trusting that there may be no necessity 
for a further general discussion of this subject at present, it may still 
be proper to refer to one or two special reasons why the State Common 
School Fund should at once be largely augmented. 
25 
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During the last three years, a large number of towns in the State 
have availed themselves of the advantages of a general optional law, to 
reorganize, grade and classify their Common Schools ; thus providing 
the best system probably known to human experience, so far as the 
general organization is concerned. In doing this, they have voluntarily 
subjected themselves to heavy taxation. The purchase of lots and the 
erection of good buildings, together with all the incidental expenditures 
necessary to a first organization, have made it necessary for nearly every 
town to fix its assessments for school purposes at the maximum limit of 
the law. Notwithstanding this heavy burden of voluntary taxation, 
the schools which have been established are almost uniformly popular, 
and not unfrequently the just pride of the citizens of the towns in which 
they are established. 

Now, while these noble and generous advances have been made by 
the people, we think the State should promptly encourage such efforts, 
by largely increasing the general fund of the State. Allow the wealth, 
which has tended, and perhaps will always largely tend, to concentra- 
tion at a few points, to flow back, gently and periodically, to fertilize 
the vast productive regions from which it has been gathered. Let the 
smaller towns — those of from five hundred to fifteen hundred or two 
thousand inhabitants — be encouraged, by their more opulent neighbors, 
to sustain what they have so well begun. In short, let the Common 
School fund be fixed at the sum named in the bill of the last session, 
and collected, of course, from all the sources of revenue and subjects 
of taxation in our State. 

Again : we think that a full and proper recognition of the principle, 
that the State intends to care for the education of its people, and that 
republican institutions mean to look well to the principle of self-preser- 
vation, demands that the School fund should be increased to an amount 
corresponding with the vast increase of wealth and population during 
the last thirteen years. The original fund was certainly small enough 
for a standard, in comparison with the resources of the State : barely 
sufficient for the recognition of the principle, that the property, of the 
State at large should contribute to the education of the children of the 
State. Friends, let us be satisfied with nothing less than the sum 
named in the bill of the last session, for the Common School fund of 
Ohio. A State worth only Jive hundred millions of dollars is too poor 
to afford less than half a million for the education of its children and 
youth. 

Again : another measure of liberality, we hope, will most certainly 
be adopted, if the term liberal can be properly applied to the closest 
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kind of economy. We mean that the administration of the School 
system of the State should be entrusted to a sufficient number of com- 
petent, energetic men, — men able and willing to give confidence, char- 
acter, and success, to the Common Schools of Ohio. We may as well 
add, that we are not partial to a large number of men — at least for the 
commencement of this work. Ten men, properly qualified, could do 
far more for the public good, than thirty of moderate qualifications for 
such labor. An intelligent supervision, extending to all its depart- 
ments, is absolutely essential to the efficiency of a School system. 
Sandusky, November, 1852. m. p. c. 
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dDjjin Itnte €nttym' tarintiim. 

The fifth annual meeting of the State Association will be held in 
the city of Columbus on Wednesday and Thursday, the 29th and 30th 
days of December next. 

M. F. Cowdery, A.M., Superintendent of the Public Schools of San- 
dusky City, will deliver the opening Address on Wednesday morning; 
and the Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., President of Heidelberg College, 
will deliver the Annual Address on Wednesday evening. A valedictory 
Address from the Rev. W. C. Anderson, D.D., President of the Asso- 
ciation, will be expected at the close of the meeting. 

Reports upon interesting educational topics will be read by the Rev. 
A. Smyth, A.M., Superintendent of the Public Schools of Toledo ; and 
by Prof. F. Merrick, of Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Arrangements have already been made with the following Railroad 
Companies to carry Delegates at half the usual rates of fare : the. San- 
dusky, Mansfield & Newark ; the Central Ohio ; the Clevelan^^J^jS^ 
lumbus ; the Cleveland & Pittsburgh ; and the Cleveland & Ashtabula. 

Ladies attending the meeting will be entertained gratuitously by 
making themselves known to the Committee of Reception, which will 
be at the Depot on the arrival of the cars on Tuesday. 

The indications from all parts of the State are, that the coming Annual 
Meeting will be one of the largest and most interesting educational meet- 
ings ever held in Ohio. In the present educational crisis, there is greater 
need than ever of prudent enthusiasm, determined energy, and self-sao 
rificing effort. 

Teachers and friends of Education in other States are most cordial 
invited to participate in our deliberations. Loan* Anpbjcws, 

Columbus, Nov., 1852. Chairman of Ex. Com. 
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All money received for the Ohio Journal of Education, after paying fbr the 
expenses of its publication, is devoted to the objects of the Association under 
the direction of its officers. 

The following is the financial condition of the Journal on the 16th day of No- 
vember, 1852 : 

Estimated cost of 3000 copies of the Journal for one year Sl,650 00 

Subscriptions received to this date $1,160 00 

Received for advertising 366 00 

$1,526 00 

Due from delinquent subscribers $255 00 

Due on advertising contracts 450 00 

$705 00 



The following statement of the present circulation of the Journal may 
serve as an index to the educational interest in the different counties of the 
State. It is proposed to keep both the foregoing and following tables standing 
in the Journal, with such changes and additions from month to month as the 
facts may require. Under the head of subscribers from the several counties, the 
first column contains the number of subscribers obtained in the county, and the 
second the number forwarded from the county. 



Counties. 



Subscribers. 



FfeJged. 

Ashland 200 

Ashtabula. •• 50 

Clark 10 

Columbiana. 12 
Crawford.... 50 
Cuyahoga... 50 

Erie 50 

Franklin .... 50 

Greene 40 

Hamilton.. ..100 
Highland.... 10 

Huron 5 

Knox 50 

Lawrence .... 5 

Marion 25 

Miami 40 

Montgomery. 100 

Morgan 20 

Muskingum • 50 

Preble 50 

Richland .... 50 

Seneca 13 

Warren 20 

Washington. 20 
Adams...... .. 

Allen 

Athens 

Auglaize 

Belmont..... •• 
Brown 



Obtained. 

54 
29 
14 
35 
13 
48 
58 
30 
62 
72 
12 
35 
45 

8 

8 
18 
66 
13 
53 
21 
57 
44 
21 
20 

1 



24 



60 
72 



Counties. Subscribers. 

Butler 14 

Carroll.. .... 2 •• 

Champaign.. 5 •• 

Clermont.... 22 

Clinton 3 •• 

Coshocton... 4 

Darke 3 

Defiance .... 7 
Delaware.... 11 •• 

Fairfield .... 6 

Fayette 2 

Fulton 1 

Gallia • •• 

Geauga ..... 6 •• 

Guernsey.... 25 •• 

Hancock .... 16 • • 

Hardin 1 •• 

Harrison • • • • 8 • • 

Henry •• 

Hocking .... 3 •• 

Holmes ..•••3 •• 

Jackson •• 

Jefferson ... .13 • • 

Lake 25 •• 

Licking 44 •• 

Logan 1 

Lorain 5 

Lucas. ...... .20 

Madison .... 2 

Mahoning. •• 4 •• 



Counties. Subscribers. 

Medina 3 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Monroe 1 

Morrow 9 

Ottawa 1 

Paulding 

Perry 2 

Pickaway ••• 9 

Pike 1 

Portage 4 

Putnam 1 

Ross 7 

Sandusky.... 2 

Scioto 4 

Shelby 1 

Stark 80 

Summit..... 9 
Trumbull ... 4 
Tuscarawas*. 5 

Union 

Van Wert... 1 

Vinton 

Wayne 12 

Williams 

Wood 10 

Wyandot.... 2 

No. pledged 1,070 

No. of subscribers 
in Ohio. 1,285 
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State*. Subscribers. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 1 

California 1 

Connecticut • 2 

Delaware •• 

Florida 

Georgia 1 

Illinois 2 

Indiana 16 

Iowa 3 

Kentucky 5 

Louisiana 



8tate>. Subscribers. 

Maine 

Maryland • .. 

Massachusetts 5 

Michigan 11 

Mississippi 1 

Missouri 5 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 8 

New York 34 

North Carolina 1 

Pennsylvania 23 

Rhode Island 5 



8tatee. Subscribers. 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 3 

Texas 

Vermont 1 

Virginia 4 

Wisconsin 6 

Minnesota 1 

District of Columbia. . 1 

Canada West 1 

No. in other States. 141 

Whole No 1425 

Total circulation... 1900 



Contributions for 1859. 

AltltUAL M llTIHO. 

The following sums were pledged at the last Annual meeting in Columbus, for 

the purpose of sustaining an Agent to labor for tho schools of Ohio during the 

current year. To these sums are also added such other contributions as have 

been made to July 1st : 

Pledged. Paid 

Cincinnati $60 00 .... 

Cleveland, by Messrs. Freese & Humaston 50 00 $46 00 

Erie county, by M. F. Cowdery 50 00 .... 

Richland county, by C. S. Roy ce 25 00 26 12 

Muskingum " * r G. W. Batch elder 50 00 35 00 

Morgan " "D.F.Johnson 5 00 •••• 

Preble " " L. M. Morrison 30 00 5 00 

Knox " " Messrs. Sloan & Bixby 50 00 5 00 

Warren " " J. Hurty 10 00 

Ashland " " John Lynch 50 00 .... 

Butler " " Dr. Anderson 25 00 .... 

Crawford " "T.C.Bowles 10 00 .... 

Highland u " Isaac Sams 5 00 5 00 

Huron u "S.F.Newman 5 00 .... 

Lawrence " " J. K. Kidd 5 00 .... 

Greene " " W. B. Fairchild 10 00 33 00 

Washington " " Prof. Andrews 10 00 .... 

Clark " " C. F. McWilliams 10 00 

Guernsey County Teachers' Institute 18 00 

Jefferson County Teachers' Institute 13 00 

Thomas Cowperthwait & Co 10 00 10 00 

Jenks, Hickling & Swan 5 00 •••• 

A. W.Price 5 00 5 00 

D. Appleton & Co., by A. H. Bailey 5 00 .... 

W. B. Smith & Co., by C. S. Bragg 5 00 5 00 

A. S. Barnes & Co., by S. Newbery 5 00 5 00 

Pratt, Woodford & Co., by I. Patchin 5 00 

C.S.Bragg 20 00 

Miss Harriet Bacon 100 100 

J.H.Rolfe 5 00 2 00 

Received from Treasurer of Teachers* Association, for initia- 
tion fees at Annual Meeting • 42 00 

• $526 00 $256 12 



BBNI-ANKU1L MIITIKO. 

For the purpose of placing the proper compensation of our agent, during the 
current year, beyond all contingency, the following persons have become person- 
ally responsible for the sums opposite their names to make up a Reserve Fund, 
to use as occasion may require. It is known to the Committee that there are 
other teachers in the State, who could not conveniently attend the recent meet- 
ing, who would gladly unite in contributing to the above fund. Such are re- 
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quested to forward their names, with the amounts annexed, one-fourth in adeaact, 
to the Chairman of the Finance Committee, before the 15th of August. It is un- 
derstood in these pledges, that the individual subscribing may secure contribu- 
tions from others to redeem his pledge, and that such other persona may be 
properly credited for the same, in our monthly Financial Report 

Pledged. Paid. 

George W. Batchelder, Zanesville $50 00 £ 12 50 

J. H.Rolfe, Portsmouth 50 00 38 00 

John Lynch, Ashland 50 00 12 50 

A. D. Lord, Columbus 50 00 12 50 

M. F. Cowdery, Sandusky 50 00 12 50 

D.F.DeWolf, Norwalk 30 00 

L. E. Walker, Milan 30 00 

C. S. Royce. Plymouth 30 00 30 00 

W. B. Fairchild, Xenia 30 00 10 00 

Marietta Teachers, Marietta 30 00 10 00 

Hollenbeck andOlney, Perrysburgh 25 00 25 00 

Page and Drum mo nd. Maumee City 25 00 25 00 

J. C. Zachos, J. Campbell, and C. Rogers, Dayton 65 00 40 00 

W. C. Anderson, Oxford 20 00 10 00 

S. N. Sanford. Granville 20 00 10 00 

C. 8. Martindale, Ashland 10 00 11 00 

Wm. N. Edwards, Troy 20 00 20 00 

A. C.Deuel, Urbana 10 00 10 00 

J. Tuckerman, Ashtabula county 10 00 5 00 

Samuel Findlay, Ohillicothe 10 00 2 50 

James M. McLane, Cambridge 10 00 2 50 

George E. Howe, Painesville 10 00 5 00 

J. Hurty, Lebanon 10 00 2 50 

S. F. Newman, Norwalk 10 00 3 00 

A.Deyo, Peru 10 00 2 50 

James M. Gilmore, Eaton 10 00 .... 

A. Holbrook, Marlboro 10 00 5 50 

A. Schuyler, for Seneca county 40 00 50 00 

W. Spindler and H D. Lathrop, for Knox 20 00 .... 

J. C. Zachos, Dayton 20 00 5 00 

Frederick Cook, Sandusky 5 00 

Joseph Ray, Cincinnati 5 00 

P. Dawley, Massillon 5 00 

L. Everhard, Massillon 100 

A. McGregor, Canton 100 

9765 00 $389 50 

Brought from previous page • 526 00 256 12 

Totals pledged, and paid on pledges $1,281 00 $645 62 

Received for fees, at the Semi- Annual Meeting 41 75 

Received, in response to the appeal of the Committee : 

Cornish, Lamport & Co., New York 50 00 

Citizens of Ironton, Lawrence countv 8 00 

Young Misses of Perrysburg Union School 4 00 

C. J. Geiger, of Stark county 1 00 

63 00 

Received for services of the Agent : 

Belmont Co. Teachers' Institute $30 00 

Columbiana Co. Teachers' Association 20 00 

Miami Co. Teachers' Institute 30 00 

Northwestern Ohio Teachers' Institute, in addition to $25 

pledged by Page & Drummond 7 00 

Columbiana Co. Teachers' Institute 20 00 

Lake Co. Teachers' Institute 8 62 

Ashtabula Co. Teachers' Institute 20 00 

135 68 

Total received for the Agent to date $886 00 



$ Mtaf portfolio. 

The labors of an eventful year in the history of oar Journal have closed. We 
tender our grateful acknowledgments to editors in our own State who have so 
generally noticed the Journal, many of them every month ; to those of other 
States who have with heartiness and generosity commended it ; to all who have 
copied its articles and thus done their part toward making them a portion of the 
literature of the country ; and to Teachers and friends of Education who have 
communicated many of the items of intelligence which have added so much to 
the interest of its pages. 

Correspondence. 

The following letter would have appeared months since, had it not been mis- 
laid. — Ed. 

Dr. Lord : Yesterday we had a glorious time at Alliance— a time long to be 
remembered by the friends of the Common School in this region. Between 3000 
and 4000 assembled in a grove near that place, to celebrate— a little in advanee — 
the 4th of July. Everything passed off harmoniously, and everybody was pleas- 
ed. After organizing by appointing Samuel Pease, Esq., of Massillon, Presi- 
dent of the day, and A. McGregor, Esq., of Canton, Secretary, the exercises 
were opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Mower, of Massillon. Next, the 
Schools of Mt. Union, Marlboro 1 , Canton, Massillon, the Rotch Charity, Wells- 
ville, New Baltimore, Washington, and Waynesburg, gave reports touching their 
history, prospects, and financial condition. We then adjourned for a picnic On 
assembling in the afternoon, we were addressed by Mr. Horace Benton, of 
Ohio City. His address meets with unqualified praise from all who heard it It 
was plain, practical, and divested of those high-sounding words and phrases that 
disfigure most orations of similar character. 

Massillon and Canton turned out about 400 each. The number could easily 
have been swelled to 600 each, if cars could have been obtained to accommodate 
them. We returned home at about 6 P. M., well pleased with our celebration, 
hoping each year may bring with it renewed interest in these gatherings of " the 
strength of our nation." Yours faithfully, 

Massillon, June 26th, 1852. Thob. W. Hartbt. 

Dr. Lord — We have just closed our Institute at Paris : about 200 members in 
attendance. A fine spirit was manifested. 

The next is to be held at Marlboro'. We shall strive to make it acceptable. 
At a session of the County Association, held after the close of the Institute, Town 
associations were resolved on, and committees appointed in every township to 
visit Schools, and report at the next Institute. A committee of correspondence 
was appointed to look after and stimulate the town committees. Besides visiting 
8chools, it is made the duty of these town committees to obtain the signatures 
of all the voters in favor of the new school bill. We expect the majority of the 
voters of Stark will instruct our representatives to support that bill. 

One of our representatives was in attendance at the Institute. He expressed 
some timidity in voting for the bill, but approves of it and of the course taken to 
obtain the will of his constituents. Truly yours, A. h. 

Marlboro', Nov. 1st, 1852. 
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Dr. Lord — In the report of the financial committee, published in the Journal of 
Education, I notice that the several sums from Greene co. subscribed and paid for 
the support of the State Agent, are given in the name of one individual. I do not 
wish to be considered as finding fault with that committee, while I object to this as 
apparently sustaining the inference that he alone has been active in the cause. 
It is but fair that the profession, if not the public, should know that the Teachers 
of this county — such ones as Turnbull, Story, Amyx, Nelson, Ogden, McDonald, 
Findley, and others of the active brotherhood, and sisterhood, too — are the ones 
who labor and pap for the cause. As the individual named in the report, the 
writer of this desires to make this public explanation. 

The fall and winter schools in this county have opened under unusually favor- 
able auspices. At Cedarville tho Grove School, under charge of Mr. J. A. Tush- 
bull, assisted by Mr. Amyx and Miss Davis, is being very liberally supported : 
the reputation of the teachers having drawn from abroad quite a large class. 
The directors of the Cedarville district have adopted this as one of the district 
schools, which gives it the character and advantages Of a public institution. As 
an auxiliary to this, the directors have employed Mr. S. Thatcher to take 
charge of a school in the district school house — thus giving all scholars an equal 
chance. 

In Bellbrook, a graded public school, under the charge of Mr. A. J. Nelson, 
assisted by Miss Beattt and Miss Kendall, has been opened for a few weeks 
past. This is the ffrst effort, in that village, to depart from the old fashion com- 
mon school ; and great success has attended the labors of Mr. Nelson thus far. 

In the western-part of the county, Mr. T. W. Ogdbn and others keep alive the 
interest of parents in district schools, while in the eastern part, Mr. R. Story at 
Bowersville, Mr. Cummins at Jamestown, etc., are laboring successfully in the 
educational field. At Clifton, Mr. McDonald, having recovered from a severe 
attack of fever, which took him from his school just at the opening of the fall 
and winter session, is again at his post with his accustomed vigor. 

The second quarter of the Union School in this town, under the charge of the 
Rev. J. P. Smart, assisted in the higher department by Miss McWhirk, and in 
the secondary and primary by Miss Neal, Mr. Parker, Miss Freeman, Miss 
Allison and Mrs. Patton, opened on last Monday with an increased attend- 
ance and every prospect of the fullest success. The labors of Mr. Smart and his 
assistants meet with the cordial approbation of the whole community. 

The December session of our County Teachers' Association meets on Saturday 

the 18th December, at which time we hope to receive an address from Prof. Rat ; 

and nothing would give us greater pleasure than a flying visit from yourself. 

Yours, truly, w. b. p. 

Xenia, November 22, 1852. 

Notices of Colleges, 8chools, etc 
Prof. Forrest Shepherd is delivering a course of Lectures on the Science of 
Agriculture, in Western Reserve College. 

The fine edifice in process of erection for Heidelberg College, at Tiffin City, is 
now under roof and rapidly approaching completion. 

The Catalogue of Kingsville Academy contains the names of 192 male and 143 
female students ; total 335: of whom 56 were studying languages. S.J. Fowler, 
A. M., is Principal, aided by four Teachers and three assistant Pupils. The year 
ending in October, is the eighteenth of the Academy. 
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Findlay Academic Institute, Hancock county : Mr. Samuel A- Spear, A. M. 
Principal. Students in the male department, 49 ; in the female, 68 : total, 117., 
A regular course of study is prescribed. 

Union Schools —Some $300 worth of Apparatus has just been purchased by 
the Board of Education for the Union Schools of Norwalk : of this sum $200 was 
raised by private subscriptions. 

The first Annual Circular of the Normal Class in the Marlboro* Union School, 
containing the Address of the Students and a number of original Compositions, 
has been published in a very neat pamphlet of 24 pages. During the past year 
the School had, in the High School department, 111; in the Secondary, 73; and 
in the Primary, 67 : total, 251 pupils. Mr. A. Holbrook, the Principal, is aided 
by three male and four female Teachers. 

Our Union Schools. — Our Public Schools commence on Monday next, the 
8th instant The Public Schools of Painesville have never been in so prosperous 
a condition, and so well attended, as at present. This is an index of general 
prosperity which is very gratifying. The public spirit of a place can usually be 
judged from its schools.— Painesville Free Press, Nov. 3d. 

Teachers' Institutes.— The Miami county Teachers 1 Institute held its 
annual session in Troy during the week commencing Sept 6th. The Instructors 
were W. N. Edwards, Arnold Fenner, Dr. J. W. Tullus, Marion Edgerton, I. W. 
Legg, Hester Pearson, and Lorin Andrews. Rev. Mr. Sawyer, Lorin Andrewsi 
Elias Longley, Rev. D. Rice, and W. N. Edwards were the Evening Lecturers. 
The interesting ceremony of dedicating the new and splendid Union School House 
in Troy, took place on Friday evening in the presence of a large audience. There 
were about fifty Teachers in attendance at this Institute. 

The Belmont county Teachers' Institute held its second annual session in St 
Clairsville during the week commencing Sept 27th. J. M. McLano, T. C Bowles , 
and Lorin Andrews were the Instructors. The Evening Lecturers were Hon. B. 
S. Cowen, C. C. Carroll, Esq., and Lorin Andrews. The number of Teachers in 
attendance was sixty-one. 

The Columbiana county Teachers' Institute held a session at Wellsville, during 
the week commencing Oct. 4th. The Instructors were J. Markham, D. Parsons, 
W. C. Turner, George Fraser, W. McLain, and Lorin Andrews. The Evening 
Lecturers were Geo. Fraser, A. Hart Esq., and Lorin Andrews. There were one 
hundred and one Teachers in attendance. 

A Union Institute for the counties of Harrison and Jefferson was held in Har- 
risville during the week commencing Sept 27th. The Instructors were T. W. 
Harvey, G. K. Jenkins, and J. W. Crozier. The Evening Lecturers were T. W- 
Harvey and Lorin Andrews. There were about fifty Teachers in attendance. 

The Knox county Teachers' Institute held its third annual session in Mt Ver- 
non during the week commencing Oct 11th. H. D. Lathrop, Wesley Spindler, 
Milton Lewis, H. Hamlin, and Lorin Andrews were the Instructors. The Lectu- 
rers were Rev. E. Thompson, D.D., J. T. Brooke, D.D., Prof. Fairchild of Oberlin* 
Esq. Stockton of Mt. Vernon, and Lorin Andrews. An interesting essay, written 
by Miss E. A. Parmele, was also read. There were one hundred and six Teachers 
in attendance. 

The Lake co. Teachers' Institute held an interesting session during the week 
commencing October 18th. The instructors were A. A. Smith, G. E. Howe. Miss 
M. Frost, Dr. H. C. Beardsley, N. A. Sackett and L. Andrews. Rev. N. Norton i 
Rev. A. Nash, A. A. Smith, L. Andrews and Rev. J. M. Gillett, were the evening 
Lecturers. There were one hundred and thirty-nine members. 
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Two Institutes were held in Ashtabula county during the week commencing 
October 25th— one in Orwell, the other in Ashtabula. The instructors at Orwell 
were J. Tuckerman, Chas. Fitch, E. D. Howard, Esq.. Dr. J. J. Elwell, B. J. Loom- 
is, Rev. W. Colegrove and L. Andrews, and the number of members was about 
one hundred and fifty. At Ashtabula, A. A. Smith, S. J. Fowler, 8. W. Chapman, 
J. D. Whitmore ani L. Andrews were the instructors : and S. J. Fowler, Rev. Mr. 
Fuller, Dr. M. Griswold and L. Andrews were the Lecturers. Sixty-three mem- 
bers in attendance. Regular annual Institutes have been held for a longer period 
of years in Ashtabula than in any other county in the State. 

The Seneca Co. Institute was held at Republic during the week commencing 
November 1st One hundred and seventy-five Teachers were present. The in- 
structors were A. Schuyler, S. S. Rickley, E. V. Gerhart, D.D M C. S. Royce and L. 
Andrews. The Lecturers were E. V. Gerhart, D.D., J. S. Pillars, Esq., and L. An 
drews. 

The Mahoning Co. Teachers' Institute was held at Poland during the week 
commencing October 18th. The Institute was largely attended and the exercises 
were very interesting. The statistics of this Institute have not yet reached us. 

The Hancock Co. Institute held a session of three days, commencing October 
28th, at Findlay. There were fifty-three members of the Institute. S. M. Spear, 
A. L. Kimber, Jas. Hays and John Bowman were the instructors. Henry Brown, 
Esq., lectured one evening. 

The Morrow Co. Institute held a session at Chestcrville, during the week com* 
mencing October 25th. There were sixty-five members. Rev. J. B. Selby, D. 
Rees, C. S. Bragg, R. Q. Beer, S. E. Adams and B. Thompson were the instructors. 
The evening lecturers were Prof. W. L. Harris, Rev. Mr. Spalding and Rev. F. A. 
Shearer. 

The Richland Co. Institute was held at Plymouth during the week commencing 
November 8th. The instructors were C. S. Royce, A. Schuyler, M. H. Pease, 
D. F. De Wolf and L. Andrews. The evening lecturers were C. S. Royce, L. An- 
drews, Rev. H. Blackaller, M. F. Cowdery and Rev. A. Brainard. There were 
eighty-eight members. 

The annual Institute in Western Reserve Teachers' Seminary was attended 
during the week commencing October 18th. A respectable number of Teachers 
attended, beside those connected with the Seminary. Instruction was given reg- 
ularly by Dr. Nichols and Messrs. Hickok and Pierce ; and evening lectures 
were given by Dr. Nichols and Rev. Messrs. Cos, Dempsby and Gut. 

Selections. 

Opening tiie Gate. — " I wish that you would send a boy to open the gate for 
me," said a well grown boy of ten, to his mother, as he paused with his satchel 
upon his back, and surveyed its clasped fastenings. 

u Why, John, can't you open the gate for yourself? " said Mrs. Easy. " A boy 
of your age and strength, ought certainly to be able to do that." 

" I could do it, I suppose," said the child, "but it's heavy, and I don't like the 
trouble. The servant can open it for me just as welL Pray, what is the use of 
having servants, if they arc not to wait upon us ? " 

The servant was sent to open the gate. ' The boy passed out, and went whist- 
ling on his way to school. When he reached his scat in the academy he drew 
from his satchel his arithmetic, and began to inspect his sums. 

" I cannot do these." he whispered to his seat-mate, " they are too hard." 

" But you can try? replied his companion. 
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" I know that I can," said John, ** but it's too much trouble. Pray, what are 
teachers for, if not to help us out of difficulties ? I shall carry my slate to Pro- 
fessor Helpwcll." 

Alas ! poor John. He had come to another closed gate — a gate leading into a 
beautiful science, " the laws of which arc the mode in which God acts, in sustain- 
ing all the works of his hands " — the science of mathematics. He could have 
opened the gate, and entered in alone and explored the riches of the realm, but 
his mother had injudiciously let him rest with the idea that it is as well to have 
the gates opened for us as to exert our own strength. The result was, her son, 
like the young hopeful sent to Mr. Wiseman, soon concluded that he had no 
" genius " for mathematics, and threw up the study. 

The same was true of Latin. Ho could have learned the declensions of the 
nouns and the conjugation of the verbs as well as other boys of his age, but his 
seat-mate very kindly volunteered to " tell him in class," and what was the use 
in opening the gate into the Latin language when another would do it for him ? 
Oh, no ! John Easy had no idea of tasking mental or physical strength when he 
could avoid it, and the consequence was that numerous gates remained closed to 
him all of his life — gates to honors-gates to riches — gates to happiness t Children 
ought to be early taught that it is always best to help themselves. — Fam.Visitor, 
Madison, Oa. 

Another Planet ! — We were wont to be familiar with the number and names 
of the planets attached to our solar system, but who can tell them now ? They 
seem to multiply daily ; and the ink with which we record the existence of the 
last new one is scarcely dry before still another stranger is discovered, and claims 
kindred with our own globe. We have lost count entirely, and therefore, as we 
have now to record the discovery of another new planet, we can only repeat what 
we find stated in a late Boston paper, that this is the seventeenth planet now 
known to exist in the space between Mars and Jupiter, and is the fifth discovered 
by Mr. Hinds, the English astronomer, at Mr. Bishop's private observatory, Re- 
gent's Park, London. The four others discovered by Mr. Hinds were named Iris, 
Flora, Victoria, and Irene ; but the names do not come as fast as the stars, for 
the new one is as yet nameless. The location of this starling is described as being 
on the borders of the constellation Aquila and Serpens, about five degrees east 
of the star Tau, in Ophincus. It shines as a fine star of between the 8th and 9th 
magnitude, has a very steady yellow light, and at times during the night it was 
discovered, the 24th of June, appeared to have a disc. — Phila. North American. 

The 13th of September, this year, was the completion of a century since the 
introduction of the " New Style," as it is called in the calendar. The New Style 
differed from the Old in two particulars : by omitting eleven days after Septem- 
ber 1st, or calling the 2d the 13th ; and by beginning the year on January 1st, 
and not on Annunciation or the 25th of March. The length of the legal year 
1752, was, therefore, only 282 days, or about 40 weeks. The Old Style is, however, 
yet in use in Prussia, Greece, and other countries where the Greek Church is 
predominant, although inconvenient and manifestly erroneous. 

The New York and Erie Railroad Co. have prohibited the sale of ardent spirits 
in all the houses of entertainment on its grounds and along its line ; and refuse 
to employ any person who uses spirits. The Grand Jury of Monroe county, N. Y., 
of which Rochester is the seat of justice, have formally presented the Railroad 
companies for violating the Sabbath by running cars on that day. 

The government of the United States has determined to explore the Amazon : 
the work is to be superintended by Lieut Page. The river extends some 4,000 
miles, within 150 miles of the Pacific, and varies in depth from 40 to 250 feet 
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Popular Education : for the use of Parents and Teachers, and for young 
persons of both sexes. By Ira Mayhew, A. M., late Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Michigan. Second edition. New York : Daniel Burgess & Co. 
1852. — We are not a little rejoiced to see a second edition of this valuable work 
appear in such good type and in excellent binding. It is sold to the trade at 
sixty cents per copy, but will be afforded to Teachers and others who wish to 
promote its circulation at a heavy discount from that price, by applying to the 
Publishers, or to the author at Monroe, Michigan. 

Views of the Microscopic World : designed as a Hand-Book for classes 
in Natural Science. By John Brocklbsbt, A. M M Prof, of Math, and Natural 
Philosophy in Trinity College, Hartford. New York: Pratt, Woodford & Co.— 
This is a valuable contribution to the means of instruction. The work is illus- 
trated with numerous and well executed engravings. As a work of reference, it 
will be valued highly by every Teacher. 

Annual Report of the Normal, Model, and Common Schools in Upper 
Canada, for the year 1850 : with an Appendix. By Rev. E. Rterson, D.D m Chief 
Superintendent of Schools.— This is a document of 376 quarto pages, forming 
one of the most complete and definite Reports of the kind ever published in 
America. The number of School districts reported is, 3,407 ; children of school 
age, 259,258, of whom 1 51,891 attended school ; Teachers employed, 3,476, of whom 
2,697 were males, and 779 females; the sum paid for Teachers' salaries, was 
£88,499, for the erection and repairs of School Houses, £14,189, total £102,619, or 
more than $400,000. An appropriation of $60,000 was made for a Normal School, 
for which a noble building has been erected ; and the school, with the Model 
Schools attached to it, is accomplishing the work for which it is intended. 
Teachers are rapidly improving, and every effort is made to secure, as soon as 
practicable, an accurate classification of the schools in all the towns and larger 
districts. 

We return our hearty thanks to the Superintendent for this Report, and respect- 
fully solicit a continuance of such favors. 

The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education 
in Massachusets ; with the report of the Board and the Appendix, makes a docu" 
ment of more than 140 pages. This is the third Report of the Rev. B. Sears, 
D.D. The three State Normal Schools have instructed nearly 400 pupils during 
the past year, and more than 2000 since they were commenced in 1840. Twelve 
Teachers' Institutes were attended, in which 1435 were instructed. The State 
contains 122 towns, of which 120 were reported. The number of Public Schools 
was 3,987 ; no. of children between 5 and 15 years, 196,536 ; scholars in attendance 
— in winter 199,429, in summer 179,497 ; average attendance — in winter 152,564, 
in summer 132 422; different persons employed as Teachers — males 2,138, fe- 
males 4,853, total 6,991 ; average wages of Teachers per month, including board, 
males $36.39, females. $15.25; total expended for Public Schools during the year 
ending December, 1851, $1,021,775.66 ; and the estimated sum expended for tuition 
in Public and Private Schools, $1,353,700.63. 
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The Annual Report of the State Superintendent of Public Schools of New 
Jersey, contains 140 pages. The State has 20 counties, and 183 townships, of which 
170 were reported ; 1C12 school districts, of which 1538 made returns ; children of 
school age (between 5 and 18), 145,529; number who attended school, 88,610; 
money appropriated to schools by the State, $80,000 ; raised by townships, $170,- 
859.31 ; total, $250,859.51. Hon. T. F. Kino, of Perth Amboy, is the Superinten- 
dent 

The First Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to 
the Legislature of California, is dated January 5th, 1852. Thirty counties are re- 
ported, containing some 6000 children. It will require time to establish an 
efficient Public School System in this State, but it is a gratifying evidence of cor- 
rect views on this all-important subject that the people have, by their constitu- 
tion, secured a State Superintendent, and by one of the earliest acts of the Legis- 
lature created a State Board of Education, consisting of the Governor, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Surveyor General of the State. 
The P. O. address of the Superintendent, is John C. Marvin, Vallejo, California. 

The N. Y. Teacher for November appears equally as well and is more inter- 
esting than the first number. The price is one dollar per year: all orders and 
communications should be addressed to T. W. Valentine, Resident Editor, 
Albany, New York. 

The Annals of Science is published twice each month, at one dollar per 
year, six copies for $5. Number II contains several valuable articles : sub- 
scriptions should be forwarded to Prof. H. L. Smith, Cleveland, O. 

The American Phrenological Journal, a quarto of 24 pages ; devoted to 
Phrenology and kindred sciences, and general intelligence, is published monthly 
by Fowlers & Wells, N. Y., at SI per annum : five copies for $4, twenty cop- 
ies for $10. It is ably edited, and printed on good paper in the best manner. 

The Ohio Medical and Surgical Journal is published every other month, 
each number containing 96 octavo pages. This ably conducted work entered 
on its fifth volume in September last. It is worthy of a liberal patronage, not 
only from the Profession, but from all the friends of sound medical science. 
Terms, $2 per year : address Prof, R. L. Howard, M.D., Editor and Proprietor, 
Columbus, O. 

Philosophy and Chemistry.— A System of Natural Philosophy, designed for 
Schools and Academies: with nearly 300 engravings; ninety-first edition. By 
J. L. Comstock, M.D. Elements of Chemistry, in which the recent discoveries in 
the science are included, and its doctrines familiarly explained. By J. L. Com- 
stock, M.D. New York : Pratt, Woodford & Co. 

Reading and Elocution. — Lessons in Beading, by Richard G. Parker : 
Lessons in Elocution, by J. C. Zachos, Author of New American Speaker. New 
York : A. S. Barnes and Co. 1852. 

Readers.— The Normal Series by J. Russell Webb. 

Normal Primer, beautifully illustrated. 12 mo. 24 pages. 

Normal Reader, No. I. A new method of teaching to read. 

Normal Reader, No. II. Combining Spelling and Reading. 

Normal Reader, No. III. A guide to correct Articulation. 

Normal Reader, No. IV. Designed to teach correct reading, to improve and 
expand the mind, and to purify and elevate the character. New York ; George 
Savage ; and Mason & Law. 1852. 
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Mr. T. M. Hill, late Principal of Wayne county Academy, is employed as 
Principal of the Union School in Bucyrus. 

Mr. S. S. Cotton, late of Connecticut, has been employed in the High School 
department of the Public Schools of Sandusky City : salary $600. 

Mr. E. M. Cotton, late of the Ashland Union School, is Principal of the Gram- 
mar School department of the Union School in Circleville. 

Miss Margaret Kellet, of Lake county, has been appointed Principal of 
one of the Grammar Schools in Sandusky City. 

Prof. W. C. Larabeb, of Asbury University, Greencastle, la., was recently 
elected Superintendent of Public Instruction in Indiana. 

Rev. Clem sir t Long, D.D., late Prof, of Christian Theology in West Reserve 
College, has been appointed to a similar Chair in the Theological Seminary at 
Auburn. N. Y. 

Rev. Elijah P. Barrows, late Professor in the Theological Department of 
Western Reserve College, is employed as an Instructor in Andover Theological 
Seminary. 

Rev. Nathan L. Lord, late Financial Secretary of W. R. College, has been 
ordained as a Missionary of the American Board, to labor in Ceylon. 

Edward Cooper, A. M., formerly Editor of the N. Y. Teachers' Advocate, is 
President of Asbury Female College, at New Albany, la. 

Hon. Salem Town, LL. D., late of New York, is Superintendent of the Normal 
department in the same Institution. 

The Rhode Island State Normal School commenced its first session, in Pro- 
vidence, on the 1st of November. 

The number of adults in Virginia who can not read or write, is 80,000— twenty 
thousand more than in 1840 ; and the number of children whose parents hare not 
the means to educate them, 75,000. 

The census of Cleveland just taken, shows a population of 25,668 ; increase 
during the past year, 4,530. The population of Cleveland and Ohio City is 33,134. 

There arc already some 12,000 Chinese in California ; they are said to be very 
peaceable and industrious. 

The aggregate length of the Mississippi and its tributaries, not including the 
Red, Arkansas, White, Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, and Wisconsin, with their tribu- 
taries, is 14,385 miles. Including those, the total length of the great river is 
51,000 miles. The aggregate of steam navigation upon it and its branches ex- 
ceeds ticenty thousand miles. 

A vein of coal has been discovered in Burton, Geauga county. It lies some 18 
feet below the surface, and under a ledge of rocks twelve feet in thickness. 

A Female Teacher in Seneca county, a resident too of a country district, pro- 
cured for the first volume of the Journal ten subscribers and ten dollars. The 
same lady has already sent in six dollars for six subscribers to the second vol- 
ume. We will give the name of that same lady to any Bachelor Teacher who 
will procure, during the coming year, twice as many subscribers as she will. 

The Teachers of Seneca county, have already secured over fifty subscribers to 
the second volume of the Journal. They are determined to bring down to the 
Annual Meeting one hundred names and one hundred dollars for the second vol- 
ume. What county will do better ? 
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Subscribers will perceive that this number contains sixteen pages extra, thus 
making a volume of 400 pages, beside the title and index, nearly every article in 
which is original. It is not our intention to make large promises, but our patrons 
may rely upon receiving all we offer in our Prospectus. 

We hope largely to increase our subscription list in Indiana, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, etc. Will not our friends and patrons in these and other States, 
remind others of the commencement of our second volume, and thus aid us and 
the cause of education ? We hope our friends in surrounding States will keep us 
advised of all educational movements and items of interest in their various 
localities. l. a. 

The following Teachers' Institutes were attended in Ohio during the year 1852 : 

Stark county, at Waynesburg, March 15th, one week. 

Richland county, at Lexington, March 22d, one week— 178 members. 

Montgomery county, at Dayton, March 29th, one week— 82 members. 

Muskingum county, at Zanesville, April 5th, one week — 68 members. 

Licking county, at Newark, April 5th, one week — 62 members. 

Guernsey county, at Cambridge. April 12th, one week— 55 members. 

Jefferson county, at Mt. Pleasant, April 19th, one week— 41 members. 

Greene county, at Xenia, May 10th, one week, 130 members. 

Clermont county. 

Montgomery county, at Dayton, Aug. 10th, one week— 85 members. 

Warren county, at Mainville, Aug. 16th, one week— 50 members. 

Licking county, at Newark, Aug. 23d, one week — 112 members. 

N. W. M at Perrysburg and Maumee City, Aug. 23d. two weeks — 107 members. 

Miami county, at Troy, Sept. 6th, one week — 50 members. 

Belmont county, at St. Clairsville, Sept. 27th. one week, 61 members. 

Jefferson and Harrison co's, at Harrisville, Sept. 27th, one week— 55 members. 

Columbiana county, at Wcllsville, Oct. 4th, one week— 101 members. 

Clermont county, at Bantam, Oct 4th, one week — 08 members. 

Knox county, at Mt. Vernon, Oct Uth — one week— 106 members. 

Lake county, at Painesvillc, Oct 18th, one week — 139 members. 

Preble county, at Eaton, Oct. 18th, one week— 56 members. 

Guernsey county, at Washington, Oct. 18th, one week. 

Mahoning county, at Poland, Oct 18th, one week. 

Ashtabula county, at Orwell, Oct 25th, one week. 

Ashtabula county, at Ashtabula, Oct. 25th, one week — 63 members. 

Stark county, at Paris, Oct. 25th, one week — 200 members. 

Morrow county, at Chcstcrville, Oct. 25th, one week — 65 members. 

Hancock county, at Findlay, Oct. 28th, three days — 53 members. 

Seneca county, at Republic, Nov. 1st, one week— 175 members. 

Richland county, at Plymouth, Nov. 8th, one week— 88 members. 

To the Friends of Female Education.— The meeting of the Ohio Associ- 
ation for the promotion of Female Education, will be attended in Columbus on 
the 28th of December, the day preceding the Annual Meeting of the State Teach- 
ers' Association. Reports are to be presented by Rev. J. McD. Matthews, Rev. 
S. Findlay, Prof. J. C. Zaciios, Messrs. T. A. Burrows and Lor in Andrews. 
A general attendance is earnestly requested. A. D. LORD, Secretary. 

The members of the Executive Committee of the Ohio State Teachers' Associ- 
ation, are requested to meet in the Rending Room of the Neil House, in Columbus, 
at 3 o'clock, p. m., on Tuesday, the 28th day of December proximo. 

Columbus, Nov., 1858. LORIN ANDREWS, Chair>n. 
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THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE JOTJBVAL. 

The Execative Committee of the State Teachers' Association, is making ar- 
rangements for the early issue of the 1st No. of the 2d volume of the Ohio Journal 
of Education. The experience of the past year has demonstrated the importance 
of an early issue of the first number of each volume. It is intended to get out 
No. I. of Vol. II., by the 20th of December next. Delegates to the Annual Meeting 
of the State Teachers' Association can thus return with specimen numbers in 
their hands, and begin in good season to add to the subscription list of the Journal* 

Teachers of Ohfo, your Journal of Education, during the first year of its exist- 
ence, has succeeded beyond all expectation — probably beyond all precedent of 
similar Educational Periodicals. It has reached a circulation in all of about two 
thousand. Not only has it educated and elevated public sentiment ; not only has 
it better prepared Teachers to preach school as well as to teach school ; but it has 
been a source of some small profit to the Association under whose auspices it has 
been published. If its infancy has been thus prolific of good, what may we ex- 
pect from the maturer and more powerful influences of its manhood prime ? We 
may expect of it, fellow Teachers, just what you will make of it and nothing more. 
If you desire it, and if you will work for it, the Journal, during the coming year, 
will exert a powerful and widely extended influence in favor of the cause of edu- 
cation, but if you regard it with that indifference with which nine-tenths of the 
Teachers of Ohio have treated it during the past year, it will inevitably become 
a mere starveling, dependent, as heretofore, upon the over-tasked efforts and over- 
drained pockets of a generous few. 

First, let each Teacher in the State subscribe for the Journal and pay for it ; 
and then secure the subscriptions of from one to ten citizens. In this way, not 
only will correct and liberal views of the importance and necessity of the right 
education of all the rising generation be disseminated and powerfully impressed 
upon the public mind, but that " material aid " will be afforded the State Teach- 
ers' Association, which will enable it greatly to extend the sphere of its usefulness 
and increase the efficiency of its efforts. Remember, Teachers, u There is that 
scattcreth and yet increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty." 

It will be the constant effort of all connected with the Journal, to make the 
second volume superior to the first in practical usefulness and general interest. 
Increased attention will be given to those subjects which will be of practical 
utility to the Teacher in the school room ; yet the articles published will be of 
such a character, that the Journal will continue to be an interesting and useful 
Family Paper. 

The Executive Committee, confidently relying upon the well known public . 
spirit and determined energy of the Teachers of Ohio, will issue an edition of five 
thousand copies of the second volume. Every Teacher and friend of education 
in the State, is earnestly invited to act as an agent for the Journal. Let each one 
commence to canvass for subscribers immediately. Wait not a day, but begin the 
work at once, and cease not until you shall cause it truthfully to be written on 
the page of the educational history of the State for the coming year, that the 
Teachers of Ohio have done their whole duty. 

The first volume of the Journal, neatly bound in cloth, and the successive num- 
bers of the second volume, will be furnished for two dollars. Those desiring the 
bound volume forwarded by mail and prepaid will enclose an additional twenty- 
four cents in postage stamps. Address as heretofore, Lorin Andrews, Columbus, 
Ohio. Lorin Andrews, 

Columbus, Nov. 20th, 1852. Chairman of the JBr. Com. 
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PREFATORY REMARK. 



The motive that prompted the preparation and delivery of the 
following Address, is fully set forth in the introduction, and the 
reasons for its appearance in this report will be explained by the 
annexed communication from the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 



Indianapolis, January 5, 1857. 

Hon. C. Mill8, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dbab Sib: — We, the undersigned, members of the State Board 
of Education, take this method to express our desire, that you 
would append to your forthcoming Report, the Address to Youth, 
delivered in various counties during your circuit labors the past 
year, believing it to bo an appropriate addendum to the aforesaid 
document, apprising our fellow-citizens, on the one hand, of the 
character of the counsels given our Youth, and on the other, 
affording many of the class for whom it was designed, the oppor- 
tunity of perusing what, we would fondly hope, might be of lasting 
service to them in after life. 

In common with many others, who have listened to its delivery, 
we will venture to suggest both the duty and propriety of giving 
it to the public, through the medium already named, and thereby 
reaching the eyes of many whose ears were not greeted with the 
sound of its delivery. 

Yours truly, 

JOSEPH A. WRIGHT, Governor. 
ERASMUS B. COLLINS, Sec'y of State. 
H. E. TALBOTT, Auditor of State. 
W. R. NOFSINGER, Treasurer of State. 
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ADDRESS. 



My Young Friends: 

I have sought this interview for the purpose of giving expression 
to my cordial interest and sympathy with yon in the great and 
momentous enterprise in which you are all 'engaged. I say great, 
for surely nothing can be of such interest and importance to each 
of my audience, as that result, which determines his destiny for 
both worlds ; and nothing so permanent and enduring, as that, on 
which the cycles of eternity can impress no mark of change. 
Surely that, which knows no change beyond the confines of time, 
and whose true worth is, at the best, but partially known and 
appreciated on this side of u that bourne whence no traveler re- 
turns," may well challenge not merely the attention of a passing 
moment, but claim the earnest consideration of the most favored 
hours. 

I retain a lively recollection of my own early years, £nd the im- 
pressions of that period of life are still fresh and vivid. Its hopes 
and fears, its aspirations and disappointments, its endeavors and 
failures have lost but little of their original vividness on memory's 
faithful tablet. Prized indeed would have been the counsels of 
age and experience, had they come from hearts glowing in deep 
and lively sympathy with youthful inexperience and aspirations. 
Such, however, was not the character of the times, nor such the 
type of the age in which my youthful days were spent. A deep 
and cherished remembrance of the sad experience of that period, 
its lack of counsel, its want of sympathy with the yearnings and 
struggles of ^outh, has awakened in my heart the desire to con- 
tribute something, however humble and unpretending to auk&tlMfc 
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It is vain to expect indolent, indulged and disobedient children 
to become enterprising, energetic, law-abiding, dutiful and God-fear- 
ing men and women. Let not those, who, in the government of 
their families, sow the wind, be surprised, if they should reap the 
whirlwind of filial ingratitude, obliquity and shame. These are 
but the appropriate results, the legitimate fruits of their own reck- 
less disregard of the divine injunction to " bring up their children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord." Let not such trans- 
gressors suppose for a moment, that the great fundamental laws 
of the moral world will be suspended to save them from the con- 
sequences of a practical contempt of God's authority and wisdom. 
Their solemn verdict will be pronounced and their righteous sen- 
tence be executed, whoever may be the culprits, and whatever may 
be the hopes that will be crushed and annihilated by their man- 
date. 

While it may be a matter of joyous congratulation that increas- 
ing interest is taken and more liberal provision is made for the 
education of the masses, it is not to be concealed, that there is a sad 
deficiency in the family culture, in not a few particulars, of both 
sons and daughters. While youth are apprised of some of the va- 
rious methods, by which their ruin is effected, it may not be amiss, 
nor indeed foreign from our general purpose, to indicate a few pa- 
rental derelictions, fraught with most disastrous results to their off- 
spring. 

The father, toiling with concentrated purpose and effort to accu- 
mulate a fortune, that will more likely prove a curse than a bless- 
ing to his children, often neglects many of the duties he owes to 
them, leaving them to the tuition of circumstances and the training 
of those, who, like evil spirits, take a malignant satisfaction in 
leading them astray. Thus bereft of paternal guardianship and 
care, they soon learn to disregard maternal restraint, and enter the 
university of vice, well prepared for a thorough course in the dia- 
lects of perdition and the mathematics of crime and ruin. Is it 
any marvel, that those, thus deeply versed in Satan's ethical code, 
and early trained to a thorough comprehension of the principles 
and practices of street morality, should attain to high distinction 
in infamy ? While sons are thus prematurely graduated, and, by 
their habits of indolence and extravagance, recklessness and ras- 
cality, evince their fitness for the higher degrees of crime and vil- 
lainy, the daughters are, not unfrequently taught to regard domestic 
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labor as menial, household employments as degrading. Their am- 
bition contemplates nothing short of a profound ignorance of all 
the mysteries of the culiary art, and an utter want of sympathy with 
a mother's kitchen toils and laundry labors. Trained to shine in 
the parlor, and shudder at the very name of " Biddy's " realm, to 
ignore duty, self-sacrifice and the luxury of doing good, to culti- 
vate the pedal powers to the neglect of the head and the heart, and 
thus grace the paradise of fools, how can they become either a 
comfort to their parents, an honor to their sex, or fit companions of 
men of sense I While such specimens of perverted culture may be 
found with melancholy frequency, and the original materials have 
been spoiled, irretrievably ruined, in the manufacture, still they are 
not altogether without their use as beacon lights to those who have 
not yet reached the outer circle of the maelstrom of ruin, and be 
profitably employed, at least by way of contrast, as illustrations of 
a more excellent way, and the superiority of a character of more en- 
during fame and furniture. 

The remedy of such evils must be sought in a thorough revision 
of the code of family government under which they have occurred. 
Let past errors be corrected, and former mistakes not overlooked. 
Let fathers remember that correct habits, sound principles and a 
sterling character, are products of slow growth, but inestimable 
worth. They are of more permanent value than thousands of gold, 
for millions cannot purchase them. They are, in fact, themselves 
the arbiters of fortune, the real, substantial founders of permanent 1 
lame and moral excellence. Their price is above rubies and there- 
fore no cost of time, no subordination of business to their attain- 
ment, should be deemed too costly to secure them. Your sons will 
bless your memories for their possession. Such a capital at their 
outset in life, will preve a more reliable assurance of success, than 
all the wealth of " Wall Street." With such life-preservers, they 
cannot be long submerged by the billows of misfortune. \ The elas- 
tic power of such habits will carry them triumphantly through 
every reverse, and the shield of such a character will quench all the 
fiery darts at temptation. 

Let mothers, also, remember that the loveliest trait in a daugh- 
ters character, is sympathy with a mother's toils, and her highest 
accomplishment, a modest, cheerful spirit, that finds its purest enjoy- 
ment iu the alleviation of that mother's cares «nd domestic labors. 
What can be more unfilial and unlovely, than the pride and indo- 
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lence that ignore all such sympathy and withhold the needed aid I 
What trait in a daughter's character could b* more ominous of 
evil, more significant of the meagcrness of her mental endow- 
ments and the poverty of her moral culture ? Nothing could be 
more out of place, inappropriate and in bad taste, than wine 
female accomplishments, attained at the expense of others more 
essential, and studiously made prominent to divert attention from 
manifest deficiencies of a fundamental character. Such decoy* 
deceive no one, whose capture would not be a misfortnre, and 
whose affinity would not more likely prove a burden than a blow- 
ing. Valuable as such accomplishments may be in their appro- 
priate place, and I would not underrate their worth nor depreciate 
their value, yet the substitution of them for the more real and sub- 
stantial attainments of mental and moral culture, only betrays the 
folly of the preference and the poverty of the exchange. A tune 
skillfully played on the piano would be a poor substitute for a sal 
loaf of bread. The harp may sound well in the parlor, but it* 
harmony would be no atonement for the manifest deficiencies of 
the table arrangements. A cup of coffee, indicative of a scientific 
knowledge of its manufacture, the light rolls, golden butter, rich 
cream and snowy table-cloth, are no equivocal signs of a domestic 
training, which will do more to gladden the countenance and cheer 
the heart of the care worn husband, than all the music, painting, 
embroidering and nameless et ceteras that ever graced the pro- 
gramme of the most renowned Female College in the land. 
French may be an apology for sense, but it will never be accepted 
as a substitute ibr prompt, efficient and neat housewifery. The 
poetry of life must not encroach on the real, every day prose of onr 
earthly being. Splendid jewelry, whether galvanized or genuine, 
is rather significant, and not unfrequently Sustains a similar rela- 
tion to the mental caliber and culture of its proprietor^ that fane; 
stocks do Jo the real responsibility of the kiting banker. Let no 
one suppose that auricular appendages will be regarded as legal 
evidence, of a surplus of brains, by any one whose stock is suffi- 
cient to enabled him to distinguish the difference between the 
internal and external endowments. Hang out no such signals of 
distress, exhibit no such signs of cerebral wealth, for they will 
rather repel than lure any responsible trait to the capture. The 
Indian's simplicity and ignorance lead him to admire ear rings and 
bracelets. The daughters of Ham take peculiar delight in audi 
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physical decorations. Let these untutored minds revel and delight 
themselves with such gewgaw ornaments, so admirably suited to 
enhance the charms of ebony belles and quadroon beauties. Hoops 
may impart a seeming importance and responsibility to the cor- 
poration, and display the beauty and amplitude of silk dresses, but, 
like many other devices of fashion, they rather burlesque than 
beautify the wormanship divine. A collapse in these flues of 
vanity would probably result in nothing more 82iious, than the 
explosion of a folly and fashion, which were driven from civilized 
life a century ago by the shafts of ridicule. Eschew all such vain 
pretence. Repudiate all such deceptive show. Seek the more 
enduring and permanent embellishments of mental discipline and 
moral culture, and you will need no such auxiliaries, require no 
such adventitious appendages to demonstrate the superiority of in- 
tellectual attainment over mere physical decorations. 

Let the home training be what its mission demands. Let it aim 
to fit its subjects for the sturdy realities of life, by a thorough pro- 
vision for mental and moral culture, making utility prominent and 
fundamental, accomplishments subordinate and secondary. Let 
BCich attainments be reached in connection with the proper cultiva- 
tion of the social affections. Home should posse6fe attractions of a 
social nature, unrivaled by any other locality. Let no pains be 
spared to gather around this palladium of domestic happiness all 
that experience can suggest, affection prompt and wisdom commend, 
to entertain, interest and cultivate the home sympathies of youth. 
As the impressions of early years are the most permanent, so they 
should be the most pure and pleasant. When home is the happy 
place it should be, foreign scenes and associates will not acquire an 
undue influence and power. When the father's company is regard- 
ed by the children as the richest entertainment of the evening, 
there will be no occasion for the mother to feel that the burden of 
rendering the homo influence what it ought to be, devolves on her 
nlone. Wealth accumulated at the expense of the culture of these 
affections, will prove neither a comfort to parents, nor a blessing to 
their offspring. Thousands have made this fatal mistake, exchang- 
ed domestic happiness for gold, bartered their children's peace and 
welfare for honors, saddened their own declining years, and entailed 
on their memories a legacy of Medcan curses. Let parental exam- 
ple create the impression, that the culture of the intellectual, social 
and moral powers, is paramount to all other attainments^ and ^ro- 
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torn away with utter disgust and loathing from such a picture, s 
true, though faint sketch of the genuine office seeker, on the rack 
of expectation and doubt till the election, and then in the tortures 
of uncertainty about a re-election. 

Many young men, who might otherwise have been ornaments to 
their profession, valuable members of society and a comfort to their 
friends, have thrown themselves away, turned political somersets, 
and committed moral suicide in their eager chase of the phantom 
of official power and place. Beware of such hallucination. lest 
you grasp a shadow, and find even the substance but a mockery of 
your hopes. Cherish no such aspirations for office. Seek no such 
responsibilities. Never be guilty of the vanity of supposing that 
your talents and attainments are indispensable to the public welfare, 
lest you subject yourself to the mortification of being told, directly 
or indirectly, that the commonwealth will probably suffer no detri- 
ment, Bhonld you not be called from the retirement of private life. 
To such youthful aspirants, as flatter themselves that their country 
would suffer irreparable loss, should they not be called to her coun- 
sels, the advice would be neither inapt or ami6S, u tarry at Jericho 
till your beards are grown." To such as base their hopes of politi- 
cal preferment on the fact of their connection with a dominant 
party and a popular sect, it might not be inappropriately intimated 
that abundance of moss and mistletoe are often found attached to 
the stately oak. 

Let the office seek the man, and if you should be the individual on 
whom its responsibilities devolve, discharge its duties faithfully, 
promptly and fearlessly. Merit your own respect and you will not 
be unworthy of the respect and confidence of others. Abhor that 
Jesuitical maxim, " The end sanctifies the means," and that other 
equivalent phrase, u All is fair in politics," remembering that the 
moral stamina of their advocates is of the veiy lowest grade. 
Adopt no such ethical code in business, politics, or religion. Such 
a standard will lead only to ruin, such models conduct only to 
shame, and such leaders will prove " as rottenness in the bones/ 9 
to both persons and parties, that submit to titer guidance. 

Beware of self-constituted political engineers, whose impudence 
and intrusion are equalled only by their self-conceit and presump- 
tion. They arrogantly claim the post of conductors without the 
competency or experience of even respectable brakemen, and not 
unfrequently aftpire to run the engine of public opinion without the 
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qualification of decent firemen. No wonder there are frequent 
collisions, trains off the track, behind time, and unexpectedly 
switched up Salt River, to the utter amazement of the passengers. 
Shun both the example and intimacy of such pretenders to political 
sagacity. Bow at no such shrine. Offer incense at no such altar. 
Teach such gods that they are but men, and throw no impediment 
in the way of their speedy return to the real obscurity, trom which 
they fancy they have risen. 

Should official responsibilities devolve on you, be cautious that 
you do not fall into the mistake of supposing that the office was 
created for your special emolument, and that your first and great 
duty is to calculate its pecuniary resources, ascertain its probable 
income, direct or indirect, legitimate of illegitimate, estimate the 
market value of the office and its worthy incumbent ; but ever act 
on the principle that duty, not personal gain, is the chief end and 
purpose of official life and labor. Never aspire to the immaculate 
purity, the peerless glory and the matchless attainment of the man 
who boasts that his partisan fealty cannot be questioned, for ho 
has never failed to vote an unscratched ticket. Seek no such 
inglorious honor, nor place yourself in any such equivocal position, 
for it would require, on even the most favorable terms, at least 
jkv such partisans to make three free men. Whether such party 
hacks, such pitiihl apologies of men, such mere voting machines, 
merit the pity or contempt of cotemporaries, is a question of 
doubtful solution. What else is sueh blind subserviency to party, 
than a virtual surrender of one's own independence, personal con- 
viction and right of private judgment, a virtual reflection on his 
own competency to form an intelligent opinion of public men and 
measures, a practical illustration of doughfacedness of the most un- 
questioned stamp i 

Beware of men of one idea, either in politics or morals. The 
former, with a wise reference to the well know seven principles, 
goes with his party, right or wrong ; and the latter, too often be- 
comes a bitter, intolerant and fanatical reformer, of the most un- 
compromising character. Never prostitute the noble powers God 
has given you to so vile and reckless a use. Deplore the evils you 
cannot remedy, but never seek their correction by means, which 
can be justified only by the standard that receives no sanction 
either from the word of God, or the example of wise and good 
men. The most that such reformers can claim, is honesty of pur- 
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pose and sincerity of conviction, but 'their wisdom and prudence 
are more than questionable. Moral evils imbedded in the very 
structure of society, inwrought into its very fabric, familiarized by 
long habit and tolerated by immemorial usage, cannot be eradica- 
ted by violent means, nor removed by rash and reckless measures. 
Time and patience, light and love, purpose and well directed effort, 
are the only reliable instrumentalities for their safe and permanent 
removal. 

Never prefer policy to principle, nor let an unrebuked falsehood 
pass for truth for the sake of personal or party success. The con- 
sciousness of pure intention and noble and upright purpose will 
prove an ample compensation for any loss sustained by doing right. 
Nothing is more despicable than official life shaped and controlled by 
the mere mercenary consideration of self-perpetuity. Endorse the 
sentiments of neither party nor persons without due examination, 
and let it be a cardinal maxim with you through life, both in reli- 
gious and political faith, that you will do your own thinking and your 
own voting. 

Success in the great enterprise of forming a sterling character, 
will depend in no slight degree on a thorough knowledge of its pe- 
culiar helps and hindrances. These must be known in order to a 
proper appreciation of their character, the right employment of the 
former and the most effective disposition of the latter. They will 
often be readily recognized by their family affinties of natural antag- 
onism. 

Industry and indolence are the true exponents of much of the 
success or failure, that has attended human endeavors. Of no class 
of individual effort is this remark more emphatically true than of 
the delicate and difficult work of a wise development of character. 
On this poiut, experience shows the necessity of line upon line, in 
order to counteract the latent power of native indolence, and to 
rouse to their highest activity, the recuperative energies of heaven- 
prompted industry. Let every youth have some legitimate pursuit, 
some congenial employment to occupy his time, enlist his energies, 
awaken his mental and moral sympathies, and impress his heart 
with the conviction of the realities of life and the responsibilities of 
his earthly being. Industry is not only an element of success, but a 
perenial source of enjoyment. None are more happy than those en- 
grossed in the prosecution of some laudable enterprise, and none 
are more wretched than those whose mental faculties and moral 
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sympathies are left without any worthy object of concentration. 
The farmer's boy, the mechanic's son, the merchant's clerk, who 
are fully occupied from day to day and week to week, have sources 
of rational enjoyment, unknown to the heir of princely wealth, whose 
pride and indolence have taught him to regard labor as menial, in- 
dustry and toil as plebian pursuits. Who is the happiest, the 
checrfiil youth who goes forth to his daily avocation with the con- 
sciousness of being in the line of his duty and the discharge of a 
worthy mission ; or the pampered son of the millionaire, whose 
highest ambition is to sport a profusion of gold ornaments, cultivate 
a splendid mustache, consume the costly Havannas, raise a magni- 
ficent goatee, the envy and rival of his quadruped cousin, and as- 
sert his imaginary superiority to the plebian sons of toil, by the 
exquisite flourish of the dandy ratan, the legitimate sign and sym- 
bol of the worthless loafer. Look at the two sketches, contemplate 
their real worth, their intrinsic value, and then judge, which is 
worthy of present imitation, and which will ultimately evolve the 1 
character of a man of intelligence and unquestioned integrity. With 
such results before yon, the legitimate fruits of industry on the one 
hand, and indolence on the othei^ you can be at no loss to decide 
which to practice and which to shun. 

Another jrroup of antagonistic kindred is independence and inde- 
cision of character. Inability to utter the simple negative mono- 
syllable to temptation has ruined thousands of our most promising 
youth, quenched the most brilliant hopes, blighted the fairest pros- 
pects, and carried to a premature and dishonored grave many a 
prop of declining years. Many have been led like the sheep to the 
slaughter, simply and solely for the want of this moral power, and 
thousands more are still crowding the same path to ruin, for the like 
reason. It was a noble sentiment uttered by one of our nation's 
worthies, recently passed away: u I would rather be right than be 
the President of the United States." Imitate that moral heroism, 
my young friends, and you will find it the brightest gem in your 
coronet of earthly fame, whose lustre will not be dimmed by the 
reverses of time, nor your subsequent transfer to eternity. Never 
be ashamed of the singularity of doing right, even if it does tempo- 
rarily subject you to the displeasure of those who have not the 
moral principle either to imitate, appreciate, or approve. Ever 
show yourselves the cordial and consistent advocates of the true 
nobility of labor. Never be ashamed to work. &M&tams&^ *s£fi^ 
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vate, and daily exhibit the noble interpidity of doing your duty 
promptly, faithfully and cheerfiilly in all your relations, whether 
involving mental toil, or physical effort. This habit will be of in- 
valuable service to you in subsequent lite. It will disarm tempta- 
tion of half its power, and vastly increase your capacity for 
resistance. It will also prove an impregnable rampart, behind 
which you will always be secure. Beware of being drawn from 
its protection. Lured from its shelter you may be, by the se- 
ductions of vice, but forced you never can be, while within the 
line of its legitimate defense. Carefully read and thoughtfully 
ponder that beautiful and felicitous illustration of tin's thought, 
furnished by Hannah Moore, in her allegory of u Parley the Porter," 
Cultivate a noble, manly independence of both thought and action. 
Dare to think for yourself. Surrender this inalienable right, this 
ancestrial patrimony of freedom of thought and freedom of speech 
to no one. Tolerate no encroachment, submit to no dictation of 
either party or sect, and yield to no enticement luring you to the 
alienation of such a birthright. Let it be known by a uniform 
kindness of manner, benevolence of heart and firmness of purpose, 
that you have a mind of your own. It will always command the 
respect of others, be a shield to yourself in a thousand instances. 
and not unfrequently an important aid to associates of feebler pur- 

Let our youth be not only men of firmness and sterling worth, 
but let them add to these elements of character a lively sympathy 
with the spirit of genuine progress. Let them be open to convic- 
tion, accessible to light, earnest in the search and candid in the re- 
ception of truth. Let them, also, cultivate a spirit of noble, gener- 
ous and christian liberty, and respond to the calls of benevolence, 
the dictates of patriotism, and the demands of philanthropy, in a 
style and manner that shall evince their superiority to the control 
of selfishness, or the promptings of avarice. In this, as in all other 
matters, let them act from principle, not impulse. Indiscriminate 
aid may be little else than selfish weakness, or childish pity, merit- 
ing neither the approbation of God, nor the commendation of good 
men. They should be controlled by higher considerations and 
more intelligent views in this department of duty, this sphere of 
usefulness and privilege. Bead the life of Amos Lawrence, that 
prince of merchant princes, and also peruse two additional volumes, 
The Successful Merchant, and Gold and the Gospel. Let their 
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characters possess amplitude and strength, symmetry and force, 
commanding the confid^ce and admiration of both compeers and 
country. Let them be prompt and generous in impulse, frank and 
undisguised in purpose, pure and refined in sympathy, firm and re- 
liable in action, fearless and uncompromising in principle. Such a 
character is not the result of a few feeble desires, nor the product 
of any cphermeral effort. Like the gold of the mine, it does not 
receive the sterling stamp till it has endured the scrnty of time, 
borne the test of age, and received the endorsement of experience. 
Coin, bearing the impress of such a mint, will not only pass current 
in the commerce of earth, but it will be received on deposit in a 
better world. With such deposits, you can honor, at sight, any 
draft that may be drawn on you. 

The youth of no nation on earth have such abundant facilities, 
and so strong inducements for self-improvement, as the youth of 
this land. Bom to the inheritance of sovereigns and soon to as- 
cend the throne of self-government, no ordinary diligence should 
be employed by such heirs to meet their coming responsibilities. 
The youth of this commonwealth are peculiarly favored in respect 
to one means of self-culture. No one need remain in ignorance of 
the treasured knowledge of the past, so far as books can aid him 
in the work of mental discipline and literary acquisition. In the 
township libraries may be found interesting, instructive, and valua- 
ble books, in the various departments of literature and science. 
These stores will soon receive large accessions of standard works, 
of both history, biography, travels, the practical arts and ethics of 
life. 

It will be most emphatically his own fault, if any one of our 
youth reach mature life, ignorant of the history of his own country 
and the biography of her more prominent actors and distinguished 
worthies. Let our sons and daughters faithfully improve the means 
within their reach, and make themselves familiarly acquainted 
with the lives of those who achieved our independence and laid 
the foundations of our government, with the history of the toils, 
sufferings and noble heroism of our revolutionary grandmothers, 
and they will soon be brought into sympathy with their noble deeds, 
and self-sacrificing patriotism. Let them sit at the feet of the His- 
toric Muse, an I listen to Bancroft, and Prescott, and Hildreth, and 
Holmes, and Botta, and Graham, and Winthrop. Let them hold 
frequent and earnest converse with Marshall^ w^ feqpfc^ v* 
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Hale, and Ellett. Let them imbibe constitutional and political 
knowledge from the lips of Story, and ^£ent, and Webster, and 
Hamilton, and Clay, and Woodbury, and DeToqueville. Let them 
associate with Irving and Everett, Longfellow and Lowell, Simms 
and Sedgwick, Neal and Paulding, Tnthill and Arthur, and Ab- 
bott. 

They will find the poetical wit and humor of Saxe and Holmes, 
and Whittier, more entertaining, refining and elevating than the 
gossip of the social circle, or the bandinage of the convivial club* 
The converse and company of such literary worthies cannot fail to 
give character and tone to the intellectual pursuit of our youth, 
awaken a thirst for knowledge, refine their taste and give them a 
command of language, in power, scope, and purity, which they 
would not otherwise attain. Such knowledge would not only be 
a valuable possession, but the very process of its attainment would 
prove an important element in the estimation of its practical 
worth. The moral influence, as well as the literary results of such 
a method of acquisition, would be exceedingly happy. The habit 
of gathering up the fragments of time and converting them into 
literary aliment, while under the parental roof, of filling up the 
interstices of labor with the materials for thought and reflection, 
of passing foreign coin through one's own intellectual mint, 
leaving the impress and evidence of having been thoroughly fused 
and mingled with the bullion of his own, will not only withdraw 
the individual from the companionship and converse of vicious 
associates which have ruined countless multitudes of our youth, 
but it will also furnish ample materials for literary exchange, and 
themes for social conference and discussion in place of the topics of 
scandal, so frequently composing the principle staple of neighbor- 
hood gossip. 

Let such habits of literary economy be cultivated by our youth, 
and they cannot fail to become wiser, happier, and more useful to 
themselves and others. It will strengthen them for many of the 
conflicts of subsequent life, and furnish them with materials for 
superior attainments in mental discipline, moral culture, social 
influence, and political power.' A disciplined mind and a culti- 
vated heart are elements of power, as well as unfailing sources of 
enjoyment, recognized and felt in all the relations and pursuits of 
life. They are capital that is unaffected by the fluctuations of trade, 
the depressions of the market, or the vicissitudes of the stock 
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board. Make large in vestments in these stocks, young friends, for 
they will always command a premium, and spare no pains neces- 
sary to secure such property, for it will both protect, enrich, and 
bless its possessor. 

Multiplied, ingenious, and subtle are the devices of Satan to 
tempt youth from the path of rectitude, and seduce them into for- 
bidden practices and destructive habits. The victims of his fiendish 
cunning are neither few nor far between. Let the unensnared 
beware of his toils. Let them heed the wailings of the lost, regard 
the counsels of experience, and not presume on their own unaided 
powers. Remember, my young friends, that thousands, as wise 
and wary as yourselves, have been snared in an evil hour and 
taken, and are now bewailing their folly. 

Of the more common and fatal of his seductive devices, the win* 
cup claims a sad pre-eminence. It has slain its thousands, carried 
death, desolation, and disgrace into myriads of otherwise happy 
family circles, and swept our earth with the besom of destruction, 
wailing and woe. It has prostrated the most towering intellects, 
debased and brutalized minds ot the finest mold and tenderest 
sensibilities. It has crushed and annihilated the noblest sym- 
pathies of our nature. It has mocked a mother's tears, despised a 
father's prayers, turned a deaf ear to a wife's heart-bursting en- 
treaties, and worse than orphans' cries. What more deep and 
damning seduction ever beset mortal footsteps? Its pathway is 
strewed with wrecks, its history is written in blood, its memorials 
are lamentation and mourning over blighted hopes, blasted pros- 
pects and impoverished families. Let our youth be warned, and 
heed the admonition that comes from the revelations of heaven, the 
disclosures of earth, and the experience of perdition. Let them 
contemplate the glowing pictures, the graphic sketches of rum's 
conquests and ruin, portrayed in Sargent's Temperance Tales, The 
Mysterious Parchment, Ten JSights in a Bar Room, Dick Wilson, 
Uncle Sam's Farm Fence, and other works of kindred character. 
Let them ask themselves in the light of such heart sketches and 
life pictures, are we safe, till we have inscribed on life's banner, 
44 Touch not, taste not, handle not ?" 

The theatre and its fiendish concomitants have lured many to 
ruin, temporal and eternal. It has robbed many a thoughtless and 
inconsiderate youth of his peace, purse, and principles, and left 
him to bewail his folly in sorrow, poverty, and the neniteutiArv 
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Beware of them as yon would the gates of death, for their end is 
ruin, their final result everlasting exclusion from the Paradise of 
God. Read, ponder, and regard the counsels on this and kindred 
themes, contained in the work entitled "The Three Great Tempta- 
tions." 

The companionship of vicious associates is also a fruitful source 
of ruin. Be cautious, circumspect, and wary in opening the cham- 
bers of your heart to any one, till you have read and re-read the 
character of your contemplated guest, is wise counsel at all times, 
and cannot be disregarded with impunity. With vicious com- 
panions, there must be neither compromise nor parley. Out their 
acquaintance the moment their true character is discovered. With- 
draw from all intimacy and communion with such, for you are in 
^peril every hour, till you are beyond the fascination of their con- 
verse and company. Many have thus been unsuspectingly led 
astray, seduced from the paths of purity and peace, became familiar 
with the dialect of the profane, and ultimately the partners of their 
remediless retribution, just because they heeded not admonition, 
and foolishly thought themselves invulnerable against all the fiery 
darts of the adversary. Forgetful that human virtue, unaided by 
the grace and untaught by the word of God, can interpose but a 
feeble barrier to the temptations and seductions of satanic cunning, 
under the garb and disguise of an agreeable but corrupt and vicious 
associate, they have fallen victims to their own temerity. 

Beware also of the spotted serpent, whose fangs have sent the 
fatal poison to the very citadel of life. Many a thoughtless one 
has gazed on its seemingly harmless folds, glistening crest and 
basilisk eye, till lured within the reach of the deadly stroke, lie has 
learned too late his fatal mistake. No region is free from its 
ravages, no locality exempt from its intrusion. It creeps into the 
social circle, lies coiled in the cabin, is found on the hay-loft and in 
the grove, visits barns and unfrequented tenements. It is some- 
times timid and retiring, ashamed to be seen and unwilling to be 
recognized ; at other seasons, casting off all timidity and shame, it 
assumes a bold front and an impudent air, challenging attention 
and notoriety. Shun the deceptive coil lest you be crushed in its 
resistless folds. The dull monotonous color of its back is no indi- 
cation of the significant spots on its under surface; the fiery red, 
symbolical of the flames that consume and annihilate the sympathies 
of the gambler's soul, and the black, a significant emblem of the 
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fblackness of darkness forever, that awaits him in another world. 
iShun the gambler's implements wou]d yon escape his perdition. 
(Amusement is no apology, no shield against its seductions. The 
(social entertainment is no protection against the fatal tendencies of 
a custom, whose proclivities are no equivocal index of its author. 
.Touch not, handle not these symbols of Satan. Remain in pro- 
(found and perpetual ignorance of this algebra of hell. 
I As you prize peace of mind, and value the hopes of heaven, re- 
igard these counsels. Remember that you will be secure as long as 
(the first game is unplayed, the first vicious book unread, the first 
: intoxicating cup untouched, the first theatrical exhibition unwit- 
nessed, and the first vicious companionship unformed. Beware of 
the first mis-step, and decline the first and every invitation to scenes 
of doubtful issue. Let the flames purify the obscene volume before 
you attempt its perusal. As long as the first ticket is unbought, 
the first blank will remain undrawn, whether it be in stealthy, dis- 
guised gift prize distribution, or the open legalized lottery swindle. 

In concision, my young friends, let me say by way of eminence 
and emphasis too, honor God in & proper observance of the Sabbath^ 
would you be honored of him who has said to the young, " remem- 
ber thy Creator in the days of thy yonthj;" and to all, both youth 
and age, " them that honor me I will honor, and they that despise 
me shall be lightly esteemed." The Sabbath was made for man, by 
One who thoroughly understood his physical wants and his moral 
necessities. Let no one presume to trample on that institution, 
which underlies all national stability, prosperity and moral progress, 
as well as individual welfare and happiness. Scan well the history 
of nations and the experience of individuals, before the desecration 
is either contemplated or attempted. Let our youth honor that in- 
stitution, which has proved a shelter from a thousand evils and 
temptations, to all who have sought its protection and blessings, 
and which, trampled on and despised, will find one both competent 
and willing ultimately to vindicate its claims to national regard and 
personal reverence. 

There is perhaps no fact in the history of individuals, more strik- 
ing, obvious and fully established, than the intimate connection of 
the violation of the fourth commandment with the ruin of charac- 
ter. The career of almost all, who have been inmates of our peni- 
tentiaries, or have made their exit from earth on the gallows, com- 
menced with the desecration of the Sabbath. " The youth, who 
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habitually spends that day in amusement and utter desertion 
house of God, deliberately places himself beyond those moi 
traints which his creator has kindly connected with that insti 
and graciously ordained to shield him against the seductions 
tan, as well as the promptings'bf his own corrupt nature. ' 
gitimate consequences of such it habit is an impaired confide 
posed in him by others, a diminished power of resistance of 
tation, an increased exposure to solicitation to evil, and a^ 
probability of being overcome." Let no one, either in the con 
of his own strength, or the hardihood of his skepticism * 
point, presume to disprove, by his own sad experiment, s 
which finds such ample and melancholy confirmation in t 
perience of thousands, whose warning voice comes to us fi 
jail, the penitentiary and the gallows. 

" Day ever bless'd ! 
Thy light, thy rest, 
I hail with glad emotion ; 
Ordained for man 



When time began, 
Foraolace and devotion. 



Day ever bless'd ! 

Type of the rest, 
That for the taints remaineth, 

Happy is he 

Who joys in thee, 
And ne'er thy hours profanetb." 



% 



Cherish a spirit in sympathy with the sentiment of the abov 
zas, and that, embodied in a corresponding practice, will 
you a welcome admission to that world, of which Sabbath i 
type. Bead Edwards 9 Sabbath Manual, and you will me 
abundant facts, well suited both to corroborate the views ab 
pressed and dissipate any doubts entertained on this subject. 
If character be the only permanent possession, the only 
acquisition that admits of transfer to another world, let 
shrink from%ie enterprise of its right formation, because of 
Acuities associated with the work. Nothing great, good, or 
nently valuable, can be attained without effort, sacrifice and 
verance. Labor, toil, and present self-denial, is the price G 
placed on every blessing he bestows, whether temporal or < 
Knowledge is not acquired without effort, both paiuful and p: 
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rid. Wealth is neither accumulated nor retained without like ex- 
ertion. The christian life and attainments, precursers and pledges 
■I the life to come, are very significantly set forth as a pilgrimage, 
■ warfare, a race, a ceaseless struggle with obstacles and foes. Let 
pet such a prize be lost for want of sf olution to encounter and sur- 
sWrant the difficulties in the way of m attainment. Let not such a 
■Town be forfeited for want of manliness to win it. 

Yon are the artificers of your own characters, responsible for their 
right formation, and entitled to the praise or dispraise of a success^ 
%1 or unsuccessful result. Be not unmindful of the responsibility, 
•JOT reckless of the consequences. Have a noble aim, and see that 
pon reach it. Spare no pains to accomplish all that your earthly 
ion demands. Remember that 

" Life is real, life is earnest, 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thoa art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul." 

Onltivata^^ noble powers with unremitting assiduity, for their 
■fehest fnft will be gathered in a better world. Mental discipline 
■md moral culture are products of the stern reality of protracted 
■oil and effort. Nothing short of these will realize the desired 
■eeult. There is but little virtue in the literary homeopathy of 
statures. They do not possess vital energy enough to break up the 
ahills of ignorance, much less to give tone and elasticity to the 
intellectual system. They may amuse, but they cannot discipline. 
3hey may entertain, but they will not develop the mental powers 
tar tax the intellectual energies. Without a good degree of previous 
literary culture on the part of the auditor, they will prove little else 
cfchan a desert .without a dinner. Aim to be something more sub- 
stantial than mere empty casks, to be filled to the brim by every 
■Vagrant lecturer on biology, phrenology, or any other of the count- 
less ologies invented to grace impudence, conceal charlatanry, and 
(endorse infidelity. The structure of real literary greatness and 
■permanent mental attainments, must rest on a more reliable basis, 
afe deeper and more substantial foundation. 

t Curiosity unrestrained by wisdom and prudence, has ever been 
am perilous guide, and its ignis fatuus has led many to destruction. 
■The poetical adage, u Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be 
i wise," finds its most appropriate and emphatic application to the 
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